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THE DRAKESTONE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

INTAKE. 

Among the commoner sort of folk, both of the town 
and the country, with whom my tale has to do, you 
will rarely find the word "belong" used as others 
use it ; so that when it was said that the Yewdales 
had not originally "belonged to" the land you are 
to understand that what was meant was that the 
Yewdales had not originally owned it That later 
they did own it, and, as I believe, legally enough, was 
beyond dispute; yet there were the two meanings 
to the word, and of the two to take it literally was 
the better. And since these Yewdales, who did not 
belong to the land either in appearance or nature, are 
better worth talking about than the Drakes, who did 
(of whom I am one), I will set down here in the 
beginning the most that can be said for these latter, 
and so have done with it 

By inherent right of Intake, part at least of the 
land should have remained Drakes' land, for the first 
John Drake — to begin somewhere, though he may 
have been the tenth of his line for all anybody now 
knows — had taken it from the barren moor. He 

I 
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found it rush and bog and gorse and heather; and 
they say that the man who sets himself against foes 
hke these, and his son after him, either give it up 
for weariness or else die before their time, and that 
the third only makes it pay by means of a mort- 
gage. Whether old John died before his time is 
more than anybody can tell you; he hved so long 
ago that were it not for a system of trenches tfiat 
to this day straggles down the hillside we should 
not so much as know how he drained his land All 
gfrass-grown they are, these trenches, like old graves ; 
but part of them, being kept in repair, still serve 
the purpose for which they were digged, so that 
while snow and white mists linger late on the cold 
soil of the moor, the March dust is aheady a-making 
on the drained and intaken land. 

I doubt not old John used &re to waste the heather 
and gorse, tearing up swaths across which the flame 
could not pass» and biding the right day and the 
right wind; neither do I make any question he 
burned clay, biuned it slowly, smothered down to a 
low heat, setting hurdles about it that the wind should 
not fan it, much as men do nowadays. Down in the 
Bottom, by Hebden Beck, are remains of masonry 
that I juc^e to have been a kiln; but whether old 
John or his son used lime for sweetening the land 
IS but guessing. For that matter, most of his tale 
is guessing : the edges of the implements that turned 
and doubled in the stony earth — the wind and 
strength of horses he used up in overlaying his small 
property with gentler earth from the bottoms — ^the 
winds or cloudbursts that maybe sent this starved 
jacket of earth bounding and scuttering down the 
hill like a side of screes — ^the heather and gorse that 
cropped up again so soon as he let his fields lie fallow 
— ^it is all so long ago. If he met boulders, he would 
move with bars and levers such as could be moved ; 
others he would dig about and bury snugly beneath 
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INTAKE. 3 

plough-depth — all but one great rock that to this 
day is called Drakestone ; and the smallest would be 
carried downhill in baskets and barrows by his 
children, the children ascending again with the 
baskets filled with manure-droppings. 

But, whatever the precise manner in which he 
buckled him to his task, thus much is not guessing i — 
That summer heat and winter cold, stormy dawns 
and failing light, had found him there, a solitary, 
indomitable figure, he and his children and the shrill 
pewits the only living things in sight; and then, 
having builded a house and carved a deep J. D. over 
the portal of it, he had died. He had died ; but as 
if even in death he had grudged to lie him down 
and rest, he had been buried upright in the earth 
against which his hand had for so long been un- 
ceasingly lifted. The J. D. still remains, though not 
where old John put it ; it forms a sort of keystone 
over a flat-arched portal, and above it is a richly- 
carved coat of a dragon's head, erased, between three 
roundels, the crest, a naked right arm couped below 
the elbow, the motto, '*Semel pro Semper*^ These 
arms are mine, if I care to wear them. 

Another John succeeded old John's son, and 
another him, and another him ; of these, until I come 
to Martha, I will say no more than a word. One of 
them — he, I believe, to whom the dragon's head and 
the roundels had been granted — ^had been a shrewd 
man of business in his day, had leased market-tolls, 
worked for coal, and contracted for the delivery of 
letters with Her Majesty Queen Anne's Postmaster- 
General. Another had held a commission imder the 
brave and gentle Harrison at Nazeby fight. Others 
had prospered, had added to house and lands, and 
beien considerable folk ; and tradition has it that they 
had all been buried after the fashion of the first John 

Drake. 
And so I come to Martha Drake ; and she did not 
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live so long a^o but that nearly a century after her 
death, and within my own time, there were still 
legends of her. Even the personal appearance of 
Nitchell Drake, as she was called, has been handed 
down — a tall, spare woman (which is as much as to 
say a Drake), with a long steep face and three black 
velvet &llets across her brow : who, though rich, had 
driven her own beasts : had ridden the moor astride 
like a man : had drunk ale like a man, and often 
worn a man's clothes; and had contrived, though 
unmarried, to leave a son behind her. As you shall 
see in a moment, she was the last of the Drakes to 
live in old John's house, if by this time it had not 
been added to and altered out of all recognitioa 

These, then, were the people who " belonged to " 
the land, as it belonged to them, for it had set its 
mark on them. They were a spare, muscular, tena- 
cious breed ; and in their watchful eyes — ^watchful 
from having had a deal to watch — and in their tall 
bent figures — bent before they were bom — ^they bore 
their title to Blackboy Hall and the Blackboy lands. 
They were seldom seen without dogs ; and in a habit 
they all had of picking up things from the ground — 
chips and twigs for kindling, lucky plants, nails, puff- 
balls to stop bleeding, and all manner of odds and 
ends — they repeated the attitude of their ancestor, 
who had bent over the earth, and of his children, who 
had gathered the manure-droppings. 

But changes had come, and long before my grand- 
father Pongo's time others had reaped where the 
Drakes had sowa The deaths and births and bridal" 
nights and layings in and out that the walls of Black- 
boy had seen had been those of fair and delicate 
Yewdales. Three generations of them had carried 
their brides over the threshold beneath the deep 
J. D. and had themselves been carried out feet fore- 
most; and while the dispossessed Drakes had been 
forced to hire themselves out to otters^ these Yewdales 
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had in course of time become Lords of the Manors 
of Undercliflfe and Hebden and Turle. 

It was one of the Martha Drake legends, this of 
the two famihes, and, to my way of thinking, one well- 
nigh beyond belief. There figured shadowily in the 
antique tale a lawyer, a doctor, a darkened room 
(the same room that was afterwards occupied by 
Dorothy Yewdale), a will to be signed, and the woman 
who was to sign it already — so said the Drakes — 
dead. The Drakes had contested this will, but with- 
out success ; and it is still told how, at York Assizes, 
with a Circuit Judge sitting, a Drake had boldly 
made the extraordinary statement that a bluebottle 
ily, imprisoned in the mouth of the dead woman, 
had so murmured as to deceive the witnesses, and 
that David Yewdale had only guided the hand of 
Nitchell Drake after the breath was out of her. 

It amazes me little that such a case should be lost 
in a court of law. Myself, though these Blackboy 
histories have been worked, so to speak, into the 
brain and substance of me — or perhaps because of 
that circumstance — ^there have been times when I 
would hardly have sworn that I have not dreamed 
the whole thinp^. But the conseauences are another 
matter; and since it is less folks rights than what 
folk conceive to be their rights that determines their 
conduct, Martha is only the beginning of my story. 

For, right or wrong, the imforgettable legend sur- 
vived and burned in 3ie breasts of the Drakes. You 
may make thus much of my grandfather's acquaint- 
ance now: — That I have heard him speak of Martha 
and this David Yewdale and of the trial at York 
for all the world as though it had been yesterday 
and he had been there ; and so firm a possession had 
the tale taken of his mind that the very gossip of 
the country-side seemed to have gathered round and 
confirmed it ; so that hardly a horse could be stolen 
or a rick fired or anyone injured in whatsoever way, 
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but down It was sure to go sooner or later in the 
long list of bitter grudges against the Yewdales. 
Nothing but this possession took him to Ford town 
to make money in wool; it informed his religious 
belief; it made of his hfe a long labour, and of his 
death something like a sacrifice . . . but I am cross- 
ing my bridge before I come to it. The present 
point is, that others than the Drakes half believed 
in this tale, too, for truly it seemed as if something 
more than the property went with the Yewdales' in- 
heritance. Two of them had died at Blackboy, and 
a third at Dijon in France, and not one of them 
had lived beyond forty. 

Now I do not deiy that many of our folk are 
ignorant (though things are mending, in spite of here 
or there a bit of thumb-crossing against witchcraft, or 
now and then an old conjuring-woman who will scrawl 
mystic lines all over a table-top, or take you to a 
copse and show you your life-tree, or offer to tell 
you a beast has been overlooked when it is a good 
deal more likely to be a hairball) ; and I hate ignor- 
ance in such matters as a man, by using the gumption 
God gave him, mav come by a knowledge of. 
Nevertheless, these Yewdales* deaths at forty were 
indisputable ; so if you take all things into considera- 
tion (such as that folk, in the year i8 — , had hardly 
outgrown the belief that the Lord Protector would 
come again, and very much more that was amazing), 
it is no such great wonder that it got about in a 
vague sort of way that to touch a penny of the Yew- 
dales' money meant bad luck and disaster — ^which 
I have known folk take the risk of. I, risen of late 
years to be a prosperous doctor in Ford, have my own 
explanation of it all, so let me say at once that I no 
more believe in cursed gold (specially cursed, that is 
to say) than I do in the pot of money at the foot 
of the rainbow ; and for the rest, I have it in my 
books, and have had cases, too, of certain transmitted 
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and little understood diseases that are as like as not 
to take folk off about the turn of life. 

After all, however, my tale is more about three of 
the Yewdales themselves, father, son and cousin, than 
about the middling acres they possessed. It is all a 
good deal mixed up together, and my grandfather's 
finger is never for very long out of the pie; so to 
leave the rest as imhampered as maybe, I will get 
my grumble over at once, which is this j — ^Although I 
know as much as most folk of trees, standing now 
in the middle of fields, that once marked public rights 
and boundaries; of odd comers and footpaths, now 
being paid rent for, that seem to have sidled quietly 
into private control ; of filchings here and encroach- 
ments there, and of the Law that seldom interferes : 
yet notwithstanding it all, I would not for ten Black- 
boys and Manors put a child of mine to such terrors 
as I myself, when very young, endured. The nights 
during which I have lain, listening for sounds, and 
worse, hearing sounds in the silence : repeating some 
dreadful word over and over, until it took on a new 
dread, so changed was it: visited by Drakes, dead 
and upright in theu* grave clothes, and by dead 
Martha, with the fillets across her brow, while every 
closet held a Yewdale robber and every shadow an 
abominable shape — these nights are still vividly on 
me as I write ; and if I thought ever to know a child 
of mine sit on a cold staircase to be within sound of 
the comfortable voices of his elders who suppose he 
is asleep in his bed upstairs, I would not be a father. 
Trees are dear when purchased with terrors, and a 
blazon when paid for with such imaginings; and by 
the time you have learned that there is compensa- 
tion in all things, and that if you would smell a rose 
you must at times put up with the whifiF of a muck- 
heap, the mischief is too often done. 

Neither from this must you suppose that I do 
not love the land that bred me, for. when all is said 
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and done, I suppose I " belong " to it I belong to it 
no less than these fellows who talk of the hills and 
the heather and the great dales as if there were not 
dawns and evenings and men and women and love 
anywhere else in the world. One of these very Yew- 
daJes has cleared my mind of manv such weeds as 
this, even as old John cleared the Darren moor and 
made it a pleasanter place than he found it; and 
yet for all that, if here or there a Drakestone should 
show its head, too big to rout out or to bury, it 
must be allowed to remain. 



CHAPTER I. 

APPLE PIES. 

The first of January of the year 182- was a nipping 
white ^ntry morning, sunny and sparkling. No 
snow had fallen, but a flinty frost had made patterns 
of delicate lace-work on the windows of Undercliffe 
village, and twigs were twice their thickness with 
rime. Buckets and utensils were fast frozen to the 
ground; a keen wind came down from the Moss; 
and there was an icicle on the spout of our pump a 
foot long and as thick as a man's three fingers. 

My grandmother's kitchen — ^I had lived with my 
grandfather and grandmother since the death of my 
father nearly a year before — ^was all ruddy with the 
light of a great fire, which glowed on the flagged 
floor, was reflected in the dresser of polished black 
oak and the pewter on the rack, penetrated the dark 
recesses where the tall clock and the comer cup- 
boards were, and twinkled brightly on the bits of 
brass of fastenings, harness, whips, Pongo's gun and 
what not Flitches and herbs and roots cast deep' 
wavering shadows across the ceiling beams; the 
church bell was ringing, and more faintly, from far 
down under the Crag, came the sound of the bell of 
the Meeting-house my grandfather had already 
departed for ; folk in their Sunday clothes were pass- 
mg in twos and threes down the steep old street; 
and the mimic fire that seemed to dance on the cold 
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ground outside looked as if they could have stopped 
and warmed themselves at it 

A great apron, stained with ironmould, was pinned 
over my grandmother's aboundin|^ bosom up to her 
plump double chin, and her haur, still glossy and 
black, shone in the firelight like the oak dresser itself 
as she kneaded a bowl of dough. Her gown, that 
had been red-flowered but was now bleached and 
washed to the faintest of pinks, gaped a button 
or two at the back; and her wedding-ring, that 
never would have come off but was secured by a 
fat brass keeper that frequently did, was crusted with 
flour. 

Next to the clothes in which she went to the 
Meeting-house, there was nothing in the world my 
grandmother set so much store by as her cooking; 
and indeed, for all manner of potting and preserving, 
pickling and distilling, and with such lore of herbs 
and the right time of the moon for gathering them, 
she was famous. Her kitchen had always some 
sharp or fragrant smell — ^mint or parsley or fresh 
onions, or else the heavier odour of spice loaf 
or possets for colds or the joint twirling on the 
string as she basted it ; and in her comer cupboards 
were sage and thyme and marjoram. There was a 
great ebony spice-box, too, among the caddies and 
canisters of the dresser, shaped Uke a small haystack ; 
and in it, as I remember, was longpepper for burning 
in folk's keyholes, and cloves to chew, and ginger 
for practical jokes. And the finest smell of all, to 
my nostrils, was that that filled the kitchen on that 
New Year's morning — the smell of cored apples, 
spiced with cloves, and heaped over with rich brown 
sugar. 

Now although I was well turned sixteen, my grand- 
mother Ailse never regarded me as being more than 
nine or ten ; so as the bell stopped and it occurred 
to me that I might catdi a glimpse of pretty Annie 
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Pyrah on the way to church, I said, ** Grandmother, 
can I go to t' Meetinj^-house? ** 

Ailsc had a sort of melting, contralto voice, and a 
way of saying " T^-t-t I " or " Dear, dear ! " that was 
full of compassion; she lifted her soft brown eyes 
to me and said reproachfully : 

" Ye know ye'd go o' t' Moss, Johnnie, or be shig- 
ging hairs fro' t' tails o' t* packhorses, and getting 
yoiu: brains kicked out like your poor father, or some 
mischief. *Tis time ye were puttmg these lads' tricks 
at t' back o' ye. I tear ye'U never be as powerful i' 
grace as your gaffer, that's rejoicing wi' a godly joy 
this minute. Bide wi' me." 

Of coiurse I said nothing about Annie; I turned 
to the window. This, window, I ought to say, had a 
very annoying property ; for there were a couple of 
panes of bullseye in one comer, and before you could 
recognise passers-by they would appear suddenly 
decapitated by these two panes, and their bodies 
would waddle solemnly on like so many headless 
geese. 

" There's Abraham Tordoff," I remarked, as a man, 
carrying a three-legged stool, passed cjuickly down 
the street, walking through the mimic fire ; and 
Ailse, looking up from her kneading, said, "Ay, I 
see t' Bible and t' stool; but t* Meeting-house 
benches '11 be ready soon, so t* brethren won't ha* 
their own buffets to carry when they praise God o' 
His day and Wednesdays, though in a sort Wednes- 
day's His day too." I continued to look out of the 
window. 

" So Mr. Richard's come ? " I asked presently. 

"Ay; he came late last night, Pongo says. 

" And ha' they finished t' tower? " 

"Well, Pyrah and t' men is out, so in a way o' 
speaking it's finished; but they say Mr. Richard's 
that nice about it there's no telling ; happen all will 
be to alter. T' money it's cost : dear, dear ! Half 
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a ^[able to pull down, and then all to set up 
again . . / 

"Do they know what it's for yet ? " 

"Your gaflfer said last night that Mr. Richard 
watches t' stars nights and nights together, and 
sleeps i' t' day ; it can't be good for his health, and 
asthma such a ho'd o' t* family. There were a 
woman i' Turle used to cast t' planets, and your poor 
mother were i' two minds to tak' ye ower when ye 
were a babby; but happen 'tis for t* best that we 
don't know it But they ha' queer fancies, has all t' 
Yewdales. They say Mr. Thomas — him that died 
i' France — ^wad shut hissel' i' a dark room an' play 
t' fiddle while it cruddled folk's flesh to hear him. 
Tommv Bum sa^ he heard him afore he left Black- 
boy; out then Tommy drinks^ poor man — for the 
hord made Tommy as he is, we must al'ays remember, 
Johnnie." 

"And Mr. Richard 'U ha' t' Stray Pies, like Mr. 
ThcMnas that's dead?" I asked, moving away from 
the window. 

"Now, Johnnie," said my grandmother com- 
placently, pouting out her biosom as she cut and 
trimmed the pies, " just think a minute. Thou sees 
me making 'em. Of course he will. Mr. Thomas 
were naughbut t' brother, put in while Mr. 
Richard spied at t' stars i' other parts. Mr. Richard 
belongs to t' property, and Mr. Thomas were put in 
like ower Mr. Famish, t' bailey." 

"And they'll ha' t' furmety, and t' ale and spice 
loaf?" 

" Why, Mr. Famish will see to that ; things Tl go 
on as afore." 

She swished a pie-lid with white of egg and cut 
a little pattem in the centre of it, and I popped my 
hand into the ebony spice-box for a clove. At that 
moment, as it chanced, Pattie Wade, shamefully late 
for church (as she always was when she could mstle 
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in in new clothes and make everybody turn their 
heads), passed the window. I dodged to look 
beneath the bullseyes. 

"Pattie has a new gown on," I said; and Ailse 
turned suddenly. 

"Eh? Where?" she exclaimed; and the bright 
blue dolman and hoops floated past the window. 
Pattie's head disappeared behind the bullseyes ; her 
headless body bobbed on ridiculously ; Ailse, gently 
vexed, made a little " T-t-t-t 1 " and I, unf ortimately, 
laughing at that instant, the clove I had popped into 
my mouth went the wrong way. 

"Eh, that window! . . . Johnnie, what ails ye? 
Gaping like a young throstle . . . ye're never pilfer- 
ing o' the Lord's day ! " Ailse cried in a reproachful 
voice; "Johnnie I . . . And me i' t' middle o' t' 
Stray Pies, and everybody praising God i' t' best 
clothes they ha*, and this new-converted sinner fro* 
Ford town to worship that's so full o' t* blessed 
Spirit he cannot bide silent hvA, maun labour for 
others, and your father not i* his grave a year ! . . . 
I could a'most find it i* my heart to punish ye, 
Johnnie. Now set ye o' t' settle, and dinna stir 
till I bid ye." 

Choking and piping and laughing all at once, X 
managed to gasp out, " A drink o* water ! " 

** 'Tis wiser ye shotdd learn by these things^ doy," 
she said " — ^but I can't deny any a cup o' watter. 
Here ye are ; and remember, Johnnie, if ye speak to 
me I won*t answer." 

So I sat on the settle, amused that I, who could 
throw any lad of my age in the village, and was 
already looking at the girls, should be still a baby 
to my innocent grandmother. I watched her as she 
jimped the edges of the pies and gathered up the 
apple-parings ; and then, turning her soft eyes on me 
again, she departed upstairs to adorn herself. So 
while she is dressing and the pies cooking, you shall 
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hear what these Stray or Estray Pies had to do with 
the Drakes and the Yewdales and New Year's Day 
and this story. 

The shepherds of UndercIifFe and Hebden and 
Turle, of whom my father had been one, had right 
of estray for their sheep on Underdiffe Moss, under 
fMrecedence of the Lord of the Manor (to whom they 
must give first hoofing), but subject to one odd con- 
dition, which may obtain also in other parts, but I 
never heard of it Each shepherd must get him on 
New Year's morning to the steward's house, bearing 
an apple pie of exactly eighteen inches across. The 
steward, for his part, must provide a gallon of ale, 
spiced loaf, cheese, and a jar of furmety, or wheat 
stewed in honey. Then the following ceremony 
would be observed: — The steward, measuring the 
pies to make sure they were neither more nor less 
than just a foot and a half across, would cut them 
with a knife and give to each shepherd his portion. 
Then he would drink their healths in the ale, and 
they the health of the Lord of the Manor, eating of 
the apple pies ; and finally he would bury the jar of 
furmety to the lip in the earth, and each must lie 
him flat on his belly to sup of it. After that tliey 
would proceed to the yearly hiring of labour and 
other matters. It seems to have been a farcical 
remnant of the old Courts Baron ; and as I under- 
stand it, which is by no means fully, it carried with 
it certain minor powers of jurisdiction such as I 
believe are still retained by what are called Manors 
in Gross. 

Now since my father's death my grandfather had 
taken over the care of his few sheep — though more 
rightly speakinjg, I myself had shepherded them — 
and for convenience, Ailse had long baked, not only 
our own Stray Pies, but also those of Nicholas 
Clough, old Harry Wheater of Hebden, and John 
Fall of Turle ; the smaller owners fended for them- 
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selves During the two years that Mr. Richard and 
Mr. Thomas had been abroafl; Robert Famish, the 
steward, had kept up the observance ; but this, you 
see, was the first occasion on which it had touched 
my grandfather. 

My grandmother's step was heard on the stone 
stairs, and down she came in her splendour — a 
lavender-hued gown with flounces of purple about the 
hoops, black cotton stockings, white satin boots, and 
one of Pongo's shirts showing between the buttons a£ 
the back (I never saw my grandmother but what she 
displayed more or less of what she had on imder 
her finery). I assumed a petiitent look all of a 
sudden ; she crossed over and kissed me ; and then, 
her double chin trebled with complacency, she passed 
a great sheet about herself and took the pies, that 
oozed a rich brown toffee, from the oven. 

"Set 'em i' t' larder window to cool," she said, 
" and see thou whistles all t' way . . . nay, nay ; I 
ha* forgi'en thee ; but I trust thee not to pick *em, 
Johnnie." 

I bore off the pies, whistling as an act of superero- 
gation; when I returned to the kitchen, Ailse was 
stooping by the panes of bullseye. 

** Wlmt? " she was crying, "... I can't hear ye ;" 
and over her shoulder I saw Pattie Wade's new 
bonnet and Pattie's rosy face. Her mouth was 
shaping emphatic words, voicelessly, and from the 
way she glanced over her shoulder, it seemed that 
something had taken place down the street. 

" Dear, dear, I can't hear a word ! " cried my grand- 
mother ; and I was about to oj)en the door and to ask 
Pattie to step inside when suddenly she laid her finger 
on her lips and walked on. The door sneck was 
lifted, and my grandfather entered. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HIRING. 

My grandfather, even with his stoop, stood two yards 
and two inches in height, but he was very lean and 
loosely shackled together in frame, and folk said he 
was double- jointed, which, however, is a thing I have 
not come across in medicine. He was of a serious 
and rather pale face, and of sober conversation. He 
dressed always in decent black, too good for a 
labourer, yet very distinct from the dress of the gentry, 
and his broad-brimmed hat was that of a parson. 
When he removed this hat he showed a high fur- 
rowed forehead that lifted up and down a pair of 
formidable grej* brows. Save for a fringe of iron- 
grey whiskers that cturled about his high stock of 
white linen he was clean shaven ; his hair, also grey, 
gathered itself over his bony temples into two bosses, 
giving his head something the shape of that of a 
horned owl; and his voice was very deep and 
rumbling. As he now stood just within the kitchen 
door he muttered stormily under his breath : 

" ' I will make thy house as the house of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, and as the house of Baasha, the 
son of Ahijah ' ; who shall say it isn't a sign ? " 

'* Eh, what's to do now, Pongo ? " Ailse cried. 

" Ford town's twenty miles away ; this man kenned 
naught o' UnderclifiFe nor UndercliflFe folk; he's a 
worthy labourer, wi' gifts o' prayer, but he kenned 
naught o' us. . . TWs day o' all days ! 'Tis a sign 
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and a promise. ... As the house of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat — Come hither, John ; dost know them 
words ? To be sure ; and ye shall see 'em fulfilled. 
. . . Two nights I ha' walked t' Moor, wrestling wi' 
mysel' to do this thing. *T' lad's father's dead,* I 
ha' said to mysel', 'and 'tis for thee to see to it, 
Pongo ; do thou humble thysel*, as thy son has done.' 
And strength has been gi'en me these two nights, 
strength to bend t* back— for t' first time — ^for t' first 

time " 

" Eh, then Pattie '* 

"Richard Yewdale's come. Behold, he is in the 
vineyard o' Naboth, the Jezreelite, whither he is gone 
to possess it A stranger to preach o' vineyards this 
day ! Come hither, John ; ye think this is a holiday 
and a merry-making, wi' feasting and pies and ale ? " 
His voice was low and smothered, and I held my 
peace, fearing him. Then suddenly, for all his two 
nights of walking, he broke out high and passionately. 
**A fine feasting, a fine merry-making l ... A 
service and a labour he could ha' commanded, but 
to eat and drink wi' him, that's t' price to pay! To 
smile and swallow and bend t' back's t' price, and 
to say ' I do ' when thou's said ' I never will ' ; price ? 
If it were naughbut t* roof ower my head, or fire 
o' t' hearth, or food for t' belly, t' night should be 
my cham'er, and food as I come by it, and I ha' fire 
i' my breast to warm me yet ; but to be made to say 
'I will' when I ha' said 'I will not,' under God, 

there's no man — no man " 

He strode the kitchen rapidly, his head barely 
clearing the flitches and herbs ; that old, dreary 
legend struggled in him, and his brow was knotted ; 
and then he smote himself in the small of the back 
with his doubled fist 

"They can brak it, but they can't bend it! It 

hasn't bent yet *' 

" Pongo I " My grandmother touched his sleeve. 

2 
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"—and under God it shall not bend ; I ha' said it! " 

Ailse's bosom rose and fell grievously, and her 
hand was on his sleeve agaia "Thou's forgetting, 
lad, thou's forgetting," she said ; and Pongo swallowed 
rapidly once or twice, and then became calmer. 

" Ay, I'm forgetting ... but there's times I can't 
ho'd — I can't ho'd. Ay, I ken ; I ken ; I ha' done ; 
but if ye knew how it eased me I I ha' done. Never 
gi'e way to anger, lad; the angry man eateth his 
own heart ; we matm never gi'e way to anger. I ha' 
done Now wadst like to go wi' me to f bailey's to- 
day ? " 

" Ay," I said 

" Then thou'st ga Thou'st see what thy father's 
done for thee this mony a year, but what thy gaffer 
does for t' first time to-day. Ay, 'tis for t' lad T' 
fathers ha' etten sour grapes-— nay I 'In his son's 
days will I bring this evil upon his house.' . . . And 
it shall bend as a bow bends, and woe to him that 
stands before a bended bowl See, I'm calm ; I don't 
shak'; softly, softly; we matm never gi'e way to 
anger, not tlus late on. — Reach me f Bible, John. 

I reached the brass-bound Bible from the shelf, 
and Pongo, removing his broad hat, bowed for a 
moment over it I saw Will Birkby pass up the 
street on his way to Pattie's, and then Fongo began 
to read He read of the Year of Jubilee, when each 
should enter into his possession, tne disinherited and 
the fatherless, the prodigal and they whom the Lord's 
Hand hath visited, for the Lord saith, the land is 
Mine, and ye are sojourners with Me. Then he closed 
the book, and said, " Let us pray." 

He said a prayer. Ailse and I kneeling; after a 

while his words died away ; and with a low-breathed 

Amen we all rose again. 

" Now we maun be off," said Pongo. 

The pies were wrapped, tins and all, caA in a 

napkin; I carried two, and Ailse two, and Pongo 
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strode ahead. At the Moss Gate, as we called the 
top of the steep street, we were met by Nicholas 
Clough, old Hairy Wheater and John Fall, of Turle, 
all dressed in their holiday clothes; and we passed 
out of the village to the M!oss. 

Two Ridings meet near Undercliffe Moss, and 
the strings of pack-horses that come up from the 
wool towns labour roimd it to gain the Packstones 
on Blackboy Moor. It forms a sort of spur to the 
Moor of, maybe, two or two and a half miles across. 
Bracken, bents, gorse and some heather cover it; 
and I could never tell you how faint and pure and 
sunny it looked on that January morning, dusted 
here and there with the wintry white. The keen 
wind turned the surface of the bents ; beqks and rills 
were silent tmder arcades of frozen fronds ; and the 
low sun thawed the rime into a thousand tiny jewels. 
The pale yellow shoulder that rose against ^e chilly 
sky was dotted all over with groups of persons 
journeying to the Hiring, and the air rang with their 
laughter. I saw John ryrah, pretty Annie's father, 
with his terriers^ but could not see Annie. Great Joe 
Catton's " Ho, ho, ho I " -could be heard half a inile 
away; and as I passed fat little Tommy Bum I 
noticed that the small congested veins on his nose 
were purple with the cold Some or the men had 
a piece of whipcord or a wisp of straw or a sprig of 
heather stuck m their bat-bands ; others wore smocks 
and carried crooks in their hands ; and the eyes of 
the wendies and servant-girls were pale and watery. 
Harry Wheater and Nicholas Clough had taken their 
apple pies from Ailse to leave her free to manage 
her hoops ; and cold wearing that fine lavender and 
purple must have been, from the way it filled and 
fluttered. 

As we rose past the peat-pools of black ice and 
the still sheep, Nicholas Clough flipped my ear and 
•aid. " So ye'U be for a job at f Hiring, John ? " 

2* 
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I answered that that rested with my grandfather, 
and Nicholas grtinted and glanced up at Pongo. I 
heard him mutter something about " afford to bench 
t' Meeting-house ... as well htpn at home," and 
then he tiuned to Harry and said, " How*ll t' lambing 
be, thiak'st, Wheater ? " Soon the steepness of the 
Moss gave us enough to do without talking; we 
descended a^^ain; the groups gathered in, laughing 
and exchangmg greetings ; and we began the ascent 
of the narrow lane, iron-rutted that morning, that 
leads to Blackboy HalL 

A vast courtyard enclosed the mansion of four 
irregular gables, and a plantation of firs shielded it 
from the winds that came down from the Moor. The 
narrow studded door stood open, and the carters, 
labourers, lads, shepheids, and wenches passed in 
and out, the freehold farmers amoi^ them. A cask 
of ale had been broached, and many were drinking 
of it ; and the hubbub of dogs soimded continually. 

My first glance was at the new tower, and very 
new and raw it looked, and the men made comments 
on it as they stood about. It was square and sur- 
mounted with a rough dome, and a slit in the dome 
opened due north from horizon to zenith. 

" Ha' ye heard if it suits him ? " somebody asked. 

" He can't tell while t' tackling comes, but him and 
Pyrah's had t' pltunb and compass, and it seems 
somewhere near right And so it ought, wi' t' bother 
there's been wi' 't" 

"All's propped and strutted inside wonderful to 
see, they say; and there's two stone piers o' half a 
ton apiece that 'Id come through yon gable like 
paper. 

•* And yon crackTl be to spy at t' stars, eh ? Now 
Tsd ha* had it face 1* yard ; a gun up yonder 'Id keep 
t' King's Taxes off rarely." 

" 'Twad ha' looked less naked if they'd ta'en t' ivy 
right up." 
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Mr. Famish's house formed a wing that connected 
the Hall with the dairies and straggling farm-build- 
ings at the back, and against a' roofed peat-stack 
stood a litter of spades, chains^ barrows and rusty 
implements, with a great grindstone. The frame of 
a hay-cart leaned aeainst a wall, and this, with a sled 
for the bringing of bedding down from the Moor, 
bore the name, new-painted by Joe Catton, of Richard 
Yewdale. The gables, adjoining the tower, were 
thickly overgrown with ivy, through which the wind 
swept and shivered ; and extending the width of three 
whole gables^ and in hei^^ht from a man's head almost 
to the eaves, was the biggest window, not reckoning 
churches, I had ever seea It was so lightly divided 
by mullions as to appear one great diamond-leaded 
square ; and in each bay was repeated, as the leading 
showed, some device or coat The rainwater-heads 
were of lead, decorated ; stone finials showed against 
the sky, some carved, some pierced like the frames 
of lanterns; an immense stack of chimneys, set on 
the twist, peeped above the eaves ; and in the angle 
which the east bay formed in projecting beyond the 
others I saw the deep Tudor door with tlie carved 
stone coat, and the plain tablet with the deep-bitten 
J. D. set as a keystone below it 

Mr. Famish, the steward, lawyer, major-domo and 
what not — ^whom I hated for his gibing tongue — 
hobbled towards us leaning on a stick, for he was very 
rheumatic 

" Ough ! " he barked, setting his lean muzzle for- 
ward ; ^ Now if this had been r Meeting-shop, Drake, 
ye'd ha' been threng o' t' doorstuns an hour back ; 
a bad b^[inning, late for t' new maister. . . . Down, 
Nailer, ye brute!— Ye wadn't be doing that, yoimg 
gentleman, gin he were loosed ! " 

This remark was to a lad a little younger than 
myself, who stood in the arch beneath the J. D., 
setting a face at the chained mastiff. He tiuiied a 
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pair of blue eyes inquiringly on the steward and 
walked away. . 

•• Who's yon ? " I whispered to Will Birkby, Pattic's 
sweetheart. 

"Young Master Walter. Mr. Richard's inside. 
Hurry 'em up a bit if ye can ; 'tis freezing waiting 
here. ' 

Pongo laid his hand on my shoulder, and we entered 
the house, turning, not into Mr. Famish's quarters, 
but sharp into the great Hall itself. 

An osdcen ^lery ran hi^h up on the side opposite 
the great wmdow, doubhng mto a recess beyond 
the fireplace ; and doors along it seemed to lead to 
bedrooms. Beneath it the walls were panelled in 
squares of black oak, and above it they were of 
yellow plaster, on which the winter gun, coming 
through the window, cast a light lattice of shadow. 
A bright fire burned on the hearth, showing a pair 
of dii^ iron fire-dogs; the leaded devices in the 
window were those of the dragon and the three crim- 
son roundels; and in an armchair, so turned as to 
conunand the whole of the chamber, sat the man 
whom, without telling, I knew to be the Lord of the 
Manor. 

A small table stood at his elbow, and on it was a 
little silver jug of hot water, spirits, sugar, and a cut 
lemon. A nutm^-case, like a little wooden egg, 
had rolled to the floor. A portion of the liquor had 
spilt; and with the foot of his elass Mr. Richard 
Yewdale was making a pattern of rings, setting the 
glass down each time with great exactness, and 
spilling a little more of the liquor to complete his 
design. He seemed entirely absorbed in his occu- 
pation. The shepherds stood fumbling their caps 
within the doorway. 

The lad who had set the face at the dog went up 
to him, and touched him ; he looked up immediately. 
As he did so, I noticed that his blue eyes were 
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puckered^ as if the Eght was too strong for him ; and 
then I saw how startTinely alike father and son were. 

They had the same Plicate, slightly hooked noses, 
as you see sometimes on beautiml old coins ; they 
had the same plume of &ne fair hair falling over their 
foreheads, the same sweet complexion, the same 
slight hands and necks. The father was rather finely 
dressed in a blue hi^h-coUared coat, a white waist- 
coat with many diminutive glass buttons (some tm- 
fastened to show his foiled ^lirt), and white trousers 
that fitted closely as he sat with his legs droopingly 
crossed. He had gathered his straying wits at his 
son's touch, and he made a Uttle bow, seeing Ailse, 
but without rising. 

"These are t' shepherds, Mr. Richard," Robert 
Famish said, limping forward with his stick, and pre- 
senting each of them by name. Mr. Richard gave 
a litde nod at each name, and then sat back in his 
chair. 

" Strong stock, strong stock," I heard him murmur ; 
"all fallow — nay, virgin: a rich race. If thev have 
brains to match their frames, a rich race; ahl . . . 
How long have they lived here, Farnish } " 

" All their life," said Mr. Farnish. 

" Ah, yes ; but — *' he seemed almost as if he would 
stop in the middle of his sentence, " — ^but their 
families ? " 

" I canna tell ye," said Mr. Famish ; and then he 
shot a glance at my grandfather. "How long has 
t' Drakes lived here, you ? " he said. 

I felt Pongo's hand tremble on my shoulder. 

" Tis writ ower t' door, Robert Farnish ; and afore 
that, and afore that" 

" What does he say ? . . . Ah ! I remember ; poor 
Thomas told me that ; a very curious tale. So he is 
one of them? Give him special consideration. 
Famish ... an odd piece of gossip . . ." 

There was a long silence, which Mr. Famish broke. 
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Twill be cold waiting, Mr. Richard; shall we be 
getting on ? ** 

" Getting ? Yes ; yes ; certainly." 

There was a soft shuffling of feet as Mr. Famish 
uncovered, measiired, and cut the pies. Ale was 
brought, and a pint or so filled in a stone mug for 
each man, and Mr. Famish, in the fewest words that 
would suffice, asked that the heaJth of Mr. Richard 
Yewdale should be drunk — " as Mr. Richard will drink 
all we'r healths," he added, preparing the spirits and 
the hot water and lemon. The lad touched his 
father's sleeve again, and Mr. Richard rose. 

" All of your healths," he said haltingly, " who seem 
to need it so little ; I pray you, don't stint mine. . . . 
I am no speaker ... set speeches . . . you will for- 
give me that I seem a Uttle nervous . . . your health, 
Drake, for the legend's sake." He drank, and the 
men drank, murmuring compliments. " And my son 
too shall sip : come, Walter. I see a young man there 
who isn't joining us ; fill him some ale. Famish, and 

each shall drink *' It was something in Latin that 

he added ; and though at that time I knew no more 
of Latin than I did of magic, and know little enough 
now, yet he spoke the words distinctly, and I have 
since recognised them. ''And each shall drink . . . 
(Fiaits sua . , . €t nati naiorum et qui nascentur ab 
illisr He sat down again. 

My grandfather's brows were working. I saw 
Ailse dispose herself so that it should not be noticed 
that his ale was untasted, and heard her admonish 
him in a low voice. He muttered, " Av — ay — I'll not 
brak' out — tis but as t' children o' Giaeon did — keep 
by me, lad." Mr. Richard had risen again, and, as 
we all moved towards the door, I heard his em- 
barrassed voice saying to John Fall, of Turle, "Yes, 
an exceedingly whimsical custom ; come, my son." 

A flagstone had been taken up in the courtyard 
and a hole digged for the jar of furmety, and the 
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doorway and lane were thronged and the walls 
topped by those eager for a sight of the sport. Their 
laughter rang out, and they cheered the candidates 
for the Stray, and soon I leaned forward as a great 
guffaw broke forth. John Fall has been the first to 
lap of the furmety, and as he had lain flat on his 
belly somebody had thrust his face into the mess, so 
that he rose like a pig from the wash-trough. 

" Nay, Fall, 'tis to sup, not to wash in ! " " Sitha 
at John's face ! " " There's a licking for t' cat i' thy 
beard, John ! " " Nah, Bum, when it comes to thee, 
thou maun shut thy een and think it's ale ! " 

They shouted lests, and while John grinned and 
mopped his face, Nicholas Clough tucked a handker- 
chief into his neck to save his Sunday clothes. Master 
Walter Yewdale was laughing ; but Nicholas escaped 
without a ducking, as did Hany Wheater in considera- 
tion of his years. 

Pongo had not released my shoulder, and his 
breathing soimded rough, like an instrument that is 
played too near your ear. Soon there were cries of 
" Drake ! " and men blew on their fingers and flapped 
their arms for warmth. He stepped forward. Mr. 
Famish wore a malicious smile, and the talk and 
laughter fell a little. Mr. Richard was looking 
another way. 

I know not whether my grandfather's outburst of 
passion earlier in the day had exhausted or relieved 
him, or whether he was still under the influence of 
all that which the sermon on Naboth had called up ; 
but, as for a moment he still stood irresolute, Mr. 
Famish's mocking lips twitched, and his bright black 
eyes blinked truculently. 

" Come, lig thee down," he commanded ; " if thou's 
a right Drake thou'll be standing long enow dead." 

As suddenly as if he had fallen, my grandfather 
laid him flat on the earth and lapped like a dog of 
the furmety. Mr. Famish spat on the frozen ground. 
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When Pongo rose his face was all drawn and set, and 
his eyes shifted this way and that under his 'brows 
as he sought Mr. Richard 

" Ye ha said," he said in a low voice, " ye wad con- 
sider me. I ha' a thing to ask." 

" Eh i " said Mr. Richard, turning. 

" This is Hirine Day. I ask that ye tak' this lad o' 
my lad's to ha' about t* HalL" 

The Lord of the Manor turned to Mr. Famish. 

" This is more your business than mine,** be said ; 
and Famish frowned 

"Under your leave, no sir," he said. "Tis ye 

Eromise favours, not I. If ye want him, ha' him; 
ut dinna saddle me wi' it." 

"So? . . . Which is the lad > " 

Pongo pushed me forward, and Richard Yewdale's 
weak blue eyes looked into mine. For anything I 
know I foimd favotu* in them. 

" Maybe I could find a use . . . You ask no more 
than that, Drake ? " 

" No more than that" 

" Then conclude it. Famish." 

As contemptuously as he had spat, the steward 
chucked a shilling on the ground without looking 
at me. I picked it up, and Pongo placed his hand 
on my shoulder again and bade Ailse follow him. 
We moved away. As we reached the outskirts of 
the throng I heard Mr. Richard's hesitating voice as 
he addressed his new tenants. 

"... in all sudi matters I must refer you to Mr. 
Famish; yet I hope none (rf you will hesitate to 
approach me. . . . Privileges . . . my brother's day 
... I will maintain. . . . Observatory . . . very 
well made ... I wish for myself and my son to 
stand well with you. . . ." 

I lost his voice as we moved away among the 
carters and waggoners and wenches ; and the Hiring 
began. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UR. RICHARD. 

In describing the man into whose service I entered 
after the week's law that is allowed to those engaged 
at a Statutory Hiring, I must do as I did with the 
Latin — that is, speak of my subsequent knowledge. 
Even then it is odds that the effort of a mind like 
mine to comprehend one of such extraordinarv and 
uncertain parts as that of Mr. Richard Yewdale will 
be, as they say, much like cramming a gallon into a 
quart pot ; moreover, there occur to me almost every 
day overlooked or forgotten meanings that now 
illumine all he said and did, and make me doubt 
again ; yet for many reasons I am so bound to him 
and his that I have no choice but to make the 
attempt 

When Mr. Famish curtly bade me present myself 
to my new master a week later. Master Walter had 
not yet risen, though it was turned nine o'clock. I 
found Mr. Richard in the great Hall ; he was running 
his slender fingers through his plume of hair as he 
read in a little book ; and he had put on a pair of 
spectacles of such remarkable power that they mag- 
nified his eye-lashes and the delicate blue veining of 
his lids in a very odd way. I waited his pleasure, 
fingering my cap; and by-and-by he put his finger 
in his page and looked up. 

"Yes?" he said; and then with an -Ah!'* he 
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recollected and took ofiF his glasses^ pressing his hand 
over his eyes. It was a minute before he spoke. 

" Can you nm and ride and swim ? " he asked. 

I answered that I could nm and ride after a fashion, 
but could not swim ; he pushed the book and glasses 
away. 

'*You must know," he said diffidently, "that my 
son is not exactly ailing, but of no powerful consti- 
tution — ^but I am beginning wrongly. I can employ 
you in either of two capacities. Either you can do 
as Mr. Famish bids you — nm his errands, look after 
the horses, and — and do all these things you will 
understand better than I ; or else, if you show your- 
self as honest and reUable as your face seems to 
speak you, I have a more important trust . . . the 
equatorial will be to put up, too . . . but to my soa 
I wish him to learn to fling a stone and catch a 
horse and run a mile. I wish him to go a-nutting 
and blackberrying, and to learn where the birds are 
and the hshes. I have come here . . . but again I 
am talking too quickly. Now should you show your- 
self capable of this I can find other help for Mr. 
Farnish ; but, nevertheless, you will begin by obeying 
him. Do you imderstand me ? " 

I answered that I did, and his tired-looking eyes 
wandered for a moment and then settled on the grain 
of the table at his elbow. He traced the markings 
of the wood with a finger-nail, delicate as a petal, and 
talked as if to himself, but quite loud. 

" My weakling — ^there is no other way. We need 
it, we need it : a fresh start. We have gone too far ; 
we must go back. Virgin or fallow, tis good for 
our stock. Fallow it is, for all stocks are old. The 
world is old. These shepherds who were here — they 
may have played their parts long ago— what was it 
that man said ? * Afore that, and afore that' They 
may have rested for centuries and be ready to play 
it agaia . . . What did that man remind me of? 
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Ah, the Moses! Tis the hair. They say that ori- 
ginally they were rays of light, lumped in the stone ; 
horns now; prophet or devil . . . Yet the fallow 
land will go back ; Intake, Famish called it There 
should be noble Intaking here — ^rough minds for rough 
acres, men for moorland, thoughts and deeds for crops 
and stock. • . . Dreaming again. . . . Yes, he shall 
swim next summer, and I will watch him ; my studies I 
The equatorial to adjust . . ." 

He had not ceased to trace the grain of the table 
with his finger ; suddenly he looked up, and seemed 
to see me anew. 

"Very well You will obey Famish. Wait for 
him in his house." 

He set his spectacles on the fine bridge of his nose 
and took up his book again. 

Now I was quite old enough to know why Pongo 
had had me removed to Blackboy, and to guess that 
he himself wished to be free to come and go between 
the Hall and Undercliffe village. During my week's 
law he had not ceased to urge on me to be quick to 
obey and quicker to notice ; and on top of that, he 
had told me that if I failed to submit myself not only 
to Mr. Richard, but to his son and Robert Famish 
as well, I should have a thrashing. And Pongo had 
a way of his own of fulfilling his promises, even of 
this kind; for he would not give you the thrashing 
immediately, but would let you wait, wondering un- 
easily when it was to come ; and then maybe at the 
end of a week or longer down would come the thible. 

I returned to Mr. Famish, who made me a wicked 
promise that I need not expect much favour from 
him. Indeed, he seemed to hold my grandfather 
and myself in extraordinary malevolence ; but of that 
I shall speak later, since as it chanced I was not to 
be under his authority straight away. That very 
day three or four great wooden cases arrived in a 
covered waggon, and almost my first occupation was 
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to foroe open a couide of these, and to take out from 
them scores and scores of books in calf and parch- 
ment, and to stack them on a sheet spread on the 
floor of the great hall* while Mr. Richard stood by in 
a very shabby dressing-gown amid a litter of straw 
and packing. Two other cases he would not suffer 
me to touch, but with hb own hands removed a great 
quantity of cotton wool and flannel, and began with 
great care to take out brass scales and quadrants, 
dials and sectors and lenses, of the uses of which I 
had no conception. In an embrasure of the great 
window he set an elaborate orrery, with little brass 
moons and planets and a socket in the middle for a 
candle; and then under his direction I took the 
measurements for a set of shelves to occupy the 
greater part of the wall under the oaken gallery. 
After these came other cases, mostly of books, the 
lifting of which fell to me, for ihey were very heavy ; 
and as one after another they were unpacked, Mr. 
Ridiard would stop in the sorting of this wilderness 
of volumes, would put on those powerful spectacles, 
and would read where he stood, turning over page 
after page, so absorbed that when the sun crept roimd 
and caught the roundels of the window, dyeing his 
fair cheek with a crimson stain, he would merely put 
up his hand to shield his eyes and continue to read. 

The bulk of these books were of astronomy and 
gecHnetry and mathematics and travel— -Humboldt, 
Napier, OlberSi Mandeville — ^but there were also 
others which I remember (having a tenacious sort of 
memory for stuff that is of Uttle profit to me). I 
remember "De Occultis Literarum" diiefly because 
when I came to study the Latin tongue it was in 
this arid waste that I practised my declensions ; and 
similarly the Herbals of Gerrard and Culpepper, 
because I have culled many a bit from them to pass 
on to my grandmother in case we should be troubled 
with lasks or bloudie fluxes. There was also Sir 
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Chris. Hayden on astrology; Lily on the Three 
Suns seen on the birthday of King Charles; others 
in Greek, of which to this day I know nothing ; and 
one funny little octavo in calf, the name of whidi I 
forget, that set forth "The Seuerall Stratagems of 
SaUian ensnaring the poor Soule by this desperate 
Practise of Annoying the Bodie." The bundles of 
closely written paf>ers, logarithms, figures and so 
forth, all stitched up in linen cloths, Mr. Richard 
would allow nobody to touch but himself. 

And among all these (since I am faking of the 
books) were certain others, of so dirorent a nature 
that it needed no great shrewdness to guess that they 
did not belong to my master. Lewis's "Tales of 
Wonder " was there, and " Udolpho," and " Jonathan 
Wild," and "The Castle of Otranto"; and there 
were certain books of poetry. These were Master 
Walter Yewdale's. 

Of the setting up of the greater instruments — ^the 
great equatorial, the mural arc and so forth — I can 
say little, though I was helping constantly; I did 
not, nor do I, understand their uses. They arrived 
in pieces, wrapped and packed and swathed, and it 
took one of the farm men and myself half a day to 
get the huge telescope barrel up the narrow stairs, 
along passages, and so up the steep wooden steps by 
whidi the observatory tower was gained There 
were clocks and smaller telescopes and star-finders, 
and armillary and celestial spheres (even to run over 
the names of them makes me feel as though I had 
brushed up against something very abstruse and 
learned); there were thermometers and reading- 
lamps and a writing-table and a couch; and when 
these were safely conveyed into the bare turret with 
the vertical slit and the two piers of masonry, all was 
to put together and set up. This, you must imder- 
ttand, was weeks of work, and we had masons from 
Turle, and a carpenter, and a blacksmith, and pulleys 
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and tackle and so forth, all under Mr. Richard's 
immediate supervision; and though it seems to me 
that we did certain things and that the results were 
so and so, yet I dare say anybody who understands 
the instruments will have caught me already tripping. 
In the end, the telescope was safely swung between 
the pillars of stonework so as to command the whole 
of the meridian ; it had gearing and handles, scales 
and a smaller telescope ; and it ran up to the slit in 
the vault like a huge cannon of bright brass. A 
screen was put about the writing-table and couch 
(it would be bitterly cold up there, I thought, of a 
winter^s night) ; the clocks and quadrants and other 
instruments were set on various wooden tables, some 
levelled with a level and bolted, others movable ; the 
orrery remained downstairs; and one day in 
February Mr. Richard put the key of the observatory 
in the pocket of his dressing-gown and all was 
finished. 

With all Mr. Richard's shyness and oddness, I 
liked him. He must have been married young, to 
have a son of the age of Master Walter ; but, indeed, 
to see him when he happened to be not so well in 
health, stooping in his shabby dressing-gown, his 
eyes so queerly magnified by his glasses, his plume 
of hair dull and fallen, and his fine-cut hooked nose 
sharp and white, he would easily have passed for 
fifty and more. As I got to know him better I saw, 
too, that part at least of his constraint in speech 
came from his having had little commerce with other 
mea With only one or two present he was not 
nearly so embarrassed ; and several times during the 
setting up of the instruments he had had conversa- 
tions with those who assisted him that were almost 
natural and ordinary. And while I think of it, I 
must speak of one of these conversations. 

John Pyrah, who was a mason by trade, had been 
making some final alteration to one of the piers on 
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which the equatorial swung, and he was helping me 
in the screwing-down of a gpraduated brass circle. 
Mr. Richard was standing by, handing us the screws. 

"Be careful with that," he said, "it cost forty 
pounds, and a few scratches would render it useless." 

John, who was not a bad sort of fellow if you did 
not inquire too particularly, winked at me. 

" Forty pound ! " he said to me with a whistle ; 
" — but forty pound wad fettle t' roof o' my lathe up 
grand." 

" What's happened to it? " said I. 

"T' wind; a dozen roof-stuns lifted; but Mr. 
Famish said naught naughbut he'd see t' winds was 
altered There's t' loft floor an' all, that nobody's 
brokken their neck ower yet, but . . . ." 

At first Mr. Richard did not seem to hear, and it 
was droll the way Pyrah explained to me with much 
careful detail the repairs of which he stood in need. 
At last Mr. Richard comprehended, and he said, 
"Why don't you inform Famish, if it is as bad as 
you state ? " 

Pyrah looked up with great deference. 

"Mr. Famish isn't t' easiest o' men to get aught 
out o'," he said 

"I should imagine not," said Mr. Richard mildly, 
while John's face fell a little ; " — oh, do be careful 
with that screwdriver — ^perhaps we had better plug 
the hole. Where did I put those screws?" (He 
had them in his hand). " — ^Well, I said you were to 
approach me; you have taken me at my word; I 
will speak to Famish. Where can I have put those 
screws? . . . Ah, that is foolish! — ^And put a small 
plug in where the wood is worn." 

" Thank ye, sir," said Pyrah ; and I doubt not went 
straight away and told C5atton and Barraclough and 
Bum. 

But with more than one or two, Mr. Richard was 
always awkward, and he never outgrew it. Within 

3 
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a month I had caught him at a dozen trivial tricks — 
as, for instance, the superstitious way in which he 
mounted the thirteen wooden steps that led to his 
observatory: sometimes one at a time, sometimes 
two with an odd one over, sometimes two and one 
alternately, as if something depended on it And 
since I was a good deal anxious to know what all 
these instruments were for, and what better he would 
be when he had seen the stars a few miles nearer, I 
waited till one day when he and I were alone and 
then asked him. The question moved him to a little 
giggling laugh. 

"With these instnmients," he said, peering and 
blinking at me, " I can weigh the earth, yes, to the 
last grain of sand. I can measure the sun and moon 
and tell you the distances of the stars. I shall know 
when the compass varies, and sailors will sail their 
ships on the sea by me. That piece of brass I was 
so careful about, every scratch on it has been worked 
out to seventy figures and more. Do you know 
what logarithms are?" 

Hang me in a rope if I knew, even when he had 
told me ; and as he continued to speak of logarithms 
and sines and tangents, very patiently and wasting 
no end of explanations on me, it all seemed very 
wcmderful, but I could not make out where the ships 
came in. At the end he smiled; I think he had 
taken to me; and he said, "Well, well, you shall 
come up one night and I will let you have a peep at 
the mooa" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STEWARD. 

Mr. Farnish had a pair of eyebrows over his bright 
black eyes that jutted forward as if they had been 
stiffened with wax, and his scanty hair bristled at 
you over his temples and always put me in mind of 
a cat's back when you rub sparks from it. Indeed, 
to make a sort of fancy of it, he was one continual 
crackle of irascibility, and when he set his jaw, little 
strings would start out on his thin neck. To be siure, 
the rheumatics plagued him sorely ; I have seen his 
eyes dance and his teeth grin with the pain ; but it 
did not take me long to discover that he entertained 
a more special vindictiveness towards myself. 

Before I learned this I had been so injudicious as to 
tell him what Mr. Richard had said to me in respect 
of his son. 

" But we ha' na come to that yet, my lad," he had 
replied grimly ; " for t' present Fm your maister " ; 
and then, not having yet learned his humours, I had 
asked, where had Mr. Richard lived before he came 
to Blackboy? A supple ashplant lay within reach 
of his hand 

" And does that concern ye, sir? " 

" Why no, not in particular," said I. 

" Then stick to things that does ; and ye may tell 
yon godly madman — him wi' t' rats i' his belfry and 
t* pious hat a-top o' it " 
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" If you mean my grandfather *' I began. 

"Ay? Ay? What's this? Dost set thy hackle 
at me ? Tak* that ! " 

He made a cut at me with the ashplant It missed, 
and I watched him as his twinge took him and he 
straightened himself again, a knot at a time. By-and- 
by he ceased to draw in his breath between his 
teeth. 

" Teh I But I'll learn ye. Ye're a Drake, and wi' 
eggs at five a penny 'tis likely four on 'em's bad; 
I ha' a rod i' pickle for yel . . . Ye're to mate wi' 
t' young maister, are ve ? Ablins ay, ablins no ; but 
mark ye this: I set this ashplant a twel' month i' a 
muckheap to season, and I'll do t* same by ye. If 
at t' year's end ye're worth as mich as this stick, I'll 
say ye're no Drake. I didna hire ye, but I'm your 
maister." 

He came near to making his word about the muck- 
heap literally true, for as soon as Mr. Richard b^^ 
to spare me there was not for weeks a midden or 
pigsty to be cleaned out, nor an axle or implement 
to grease, nor any noxious and often unnecessary 
work to be done, but I was set to do it Harry and 
Donty, the farm men, grinned at being thus eased 
of the most tmpleasant of their tasks ; nay, for long 
enough I was tmder their instructions, and Mr. 
Famish, mounted for Hebden or Turle, would scxne- 
times watch me for five minutes together as I plied 
a pitchfork or worked up to my elbows in black grease. 
I dare say, after all, it was no bad discipline for me, 
and, taking it at its worst, it was easier to be borne 
than the old steward's gibing tongue. I could some- 
times have winced imder this. 

For although he seemed bent that dragons and 
roundels shotUd make little difference in my every- 
day life, it was these same tokens of gentleness that 
were the theme of most of his raillery. The first 
time he called me Sir John I started a little, and he 
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saw it, and thenceforward he gave me little rest 
From such simple mockery as bidding my Worship 
set about some filthy task or other, he passed to 
more elaborate spite ; and for this purpose, knowing 
more of the Drakes than I did myself, he picked out 
things about those who were dead and gone and their 
faded splendour, or else raked up their old forgotten 
follies, until I often wondered that he should con- 
sider it worth his while. So, being slow to speak, but 
not always so slow to notice, it soon occurred to me 
to deny him the gratification of seeing he could 
wound me. In this I became the more obstinate as 
he became the more rexing; but it was not I who 
chose the game. 

One of his smaller annoyances (that I am willing 
to forget) was to speak of what he called my " ward- 
ship " over Master Walter ; this was particularly bad 
to bear, and I did not know that he was going thus 
out of his way to test me. 

" A common lad couldna handle a muck-rake like 
thee," he would say; "blood tells, and happen t' 
maister thinks 'twad advantage thee keeping coom- 
pany wi' his son a bit When we get so far, that is 
to sav. ... A bonnie way! Put t* cage-bird and 
t* he(^e-sparrow together and let 'em fratch it out ; 
jowl 'em together, yon wreckling and this piece o' 
brawn ; a bonnie way I Ye wadna tak' a cucumber 
out o* t' frame; but a lad doesn't matter; a son 
doesn't matter ; let him knock and be knocked But 
set a peat o' t' fire, for 'tis cold weather for 'em." 

" For what ? " said I. 

" Cucumbers," said Mr. Famish. 

His armchair stood on one side of the hearth, over 
against a couple of rows of law-books and ledgers ; 
I think he must have been a lawyer's clerk in his 
youth, and two old chests upstairs in his bedroom, 
each with many iron bindings and two or more locks, 
contained, as I knew, the papers and title to the 
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estate. He had a pretty taste for engrossing, and, 
maybe from the florid decorated headmgs of deeds 
and indentures, had even learned to draw a little. 
He had the control of the estate at his finger-ends 
in a wonderful manner, and I think that at any time 
he could have cast up what Mr. Richard was worth 
within a potmd or two. He would sit on his horse, 
watch for a few minutes a man at work in a field, 
and from that seem to know what he was likely 
to make of the farm, whether it would do to advance 
him money in a tight season, whether to renew the 
lease, whether he was taking more out of the land 
than he put into it, and a hundred other things. A 
day's ride, a few notes at night in a ledger, a remark 
or two in a memorandum-book, and all went without 
a hitch; and the way he set things straight after 
Mr. Richard, for the first and last time, interfered, 
was surprising. And of this interference of Mr. 
Richard's I must now speak. 

I know not whether my master had mentioned 
Pyrah's affair to Mr. Famish; if he had he had 
doubtless been told to set his mind at rest or been 
fubbed off in some way; but soon something else 
happened that was brought to Mr. Richard's notice. 
The frost had broken ; it had rained for days without 
intermission ; becks tumbled down the Moss in every 
direction, and the air was fiUed with the ceaseless 
calling of the crows. Two becks, meeting half a mile 
above the Moss Gate, had joined, had made a way 
for themselves over grass and bents, and had come 
down the village street in a torrent, flooding a low- 
lying fold to the depth of four feet or more. A fresh 
had come, and a further rise ; and Will Birkby's furni- 
ture, provided against his wedding with Pattie, could 
be heard floating and knocking about inside his 
house. Mr. Rich^d came into our house, or cottage, 
as it might be called, one evening on his way up to 
the observatory. 
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" I am told there is a flood down in the village/* he 
said. 

" Ay," said Mr. Famish. 

" You did not mention it to me." 

"Not I; I dinna call t' doctor in for a brokken 
finger." 

"You dinna! . . . But this appears to be 
serious." 

" I ken just how serious it is, sir." 

" Then suppose we ride over to-morrow and take a 
look at it .^ " 

The steward's thin lips twitched into something 
like a smile. 

" Ha* ye t* spy-glasses right at last up yonder ? " 
he asked. 

" The spy-glasses ? . . . Do you mean that in this 
I am a fish out of water ? " 

" Summat o' that sort," said Mr. Famish ; and then, 
bending forward, he added^ " Teh ! Ne'er fash your- 
seV. T' mair ye do o' this sort t' mair ye'll ha' to 
do. I'll answer for UnderclifiFe folk, they winna 
tak' what they canna get ; they'll steal naught that's 
too hot or too heavy; and that's as mich as I'll say 
for 'em. Be ruled by me, and dinna fling auther 
brass or promises about ower-free." 

"Yes, yes, I fear I have made some sort of a 
promise . . . but I cannot see a man tumed out of 
his house." 

">Ye'll see waur if ye begin to humour a pack o' 
good-for-nowts. I ken my business, Mr. Richard; 
let this alone." 

But Mr. Richard still wavered, and in the end 
would not have it so; and the next moming he 
and Mr. Famish rode over to Undercliffe, I following 
afoot 

Mr. Richard was an ungainly, studious sort of 
figure in the saddle, and from the entrance of the 
flooded fold half the village watched the two as they 
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rode their horses into the muddy water. The men 
jested with Will, saying that his wedding would have 
to be put off again, for his bedstead was afloat, and 
what a grand day bottom the fold had for holding 
the water; and as Mr. Richard splashed out of the 
fold again Mr. Famish bade me wring the mud from 
his horse's l^s. 

"You had better tell them. Famish," Mr. Richard 
said, conferring with the steward; and Mr. Famish, 
making little effort to conceal his contempt, spoke to 
the following effect : 

" Ye're to mak' t' best on it, Birkby, till t* watter 
gans down ; we ha' na had such a wet February as 
this this twenty year, but t* place is to be drained, 
chance t' weather's broken once for alL They say 
them that kens t' most isn't al'ays f best judges ; it 
seems this property isn't right planned, so if ye can 
see how it's to be bettered ye're to come to me wi' 
your notions. This, ye'll see, is Mr. Yewdale's wish, 
not mine. Mysel', I ha' another way o' looking at it 
Birkb/s to send his bill in ; that's easy enow done ; 
and I think that's all, eh, sir ? " 

" I didn't mean you to put it quite in that way," 
said Mr. Richard 

" Happen not," Mr. Famish replied ; and muttering 
" Money and fair words, money and fair words," he 
rode up the crooked street I Imgered behind to hear 
the gossip. 

" Oh yes, oh yes, oh yes ! " bawled red-headed 
Robert Wray, the town crier, as soon as they were 
out of hearing; "owd nipcum Famish is i' breeks 
again, and 'tis cut-and-come for alll Now ye that 
wants your walls mended and your cellars limed and 
your rat-holes stopped, hands up ! . . ." 

" Whisht, whisht ! " said Barraclough, the landlord 
of the " Chequers." 

"A new cellar-way for Barraclough's barrels, and 
t' Chequer-board painted — sitha, he's totting it up 
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now ! Tommy Bum, a new lock o' t* stocks for thee, 
and Pyrah's kennels felted and tarred! Nah, Joe 
Catton, what's for thee ? " 

" A quart o' ale *11 fit me up, thank ye, Robert *' 

" Abe Tordofif, where's Drake wi' t* Meeting-house 
benches now? I'll back New Jerusalem and t' 
brethren to be t' first i' t' field wi' their claims ! " 

" Graceless man, graceless, godless man ! " TordofF 
muttered, sidling away; and then the women had 
a turn. 

" As shy as a bairn ! " said Nannie Wheater ; 
" Farnish had to speak for him, and he fittered about 
i' t' saddle '' 

" His lad's a bonnie lad — that easy and gallant ! 
Ha' ye seen him, Ruth ? " 

" Not I," declared old Ruth Wade, Pattie's aunt, 
her nut-cracker jaws mumbling as she spoke. 
'*. . . 'Tis all waste, and shameful. Fowk were 
right enow as they were. Light come, light go ; sitha, 
they're off to t' ' Chequers * now. 'Tis waste." 

'' Eh, but it suits me to see Robert Famish wi' a 
ring i* his grooin 1 " 

So they went on; and though Robert Wray had 
spoken in jest, it only needed a pair of eyes to see 
that the steward was more like to be in the right of it 
than the master. 

That same evening, as if I had had anything to do 
with all this, Mr. Famish took it out of me in the 
most merciless fashion. He was sorting over and 
destroying some old papers that he had fetched from 
the chests upstairs, and as he had passed from one 
to the next he had well-nigh exhausted his spleen 
on coats-of-arms, disinherited gentry, and all the rest 
of it that I pass over. I had eaten my supper, not 
replying a single word; and it was as I was rising 
that suddenly he pushed a paper across the table 
to me. 

I don't remember what it was; I only saw that 
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it was very old, that it was some sort of an indenture 
or agreement, and that it was made out for the 
one part in the name of Drake. I pushed it back, 
and he fixed his gUttering eyes on me. 

" Well, hast naught to say } " he demanded. 

" No," said I. 

** Humph I And how comes that ? " 

"Because you expect it," said I, "and have your 
answer ready against I say it" 

I fancied for the moment that he gave me an 
approving glance; his reply was sharp enough, 
however. 

" That's a saucy answer ; let it be t* last ye gi*e 
me ; there's to be no chin-wagging betwixt thee and 
me, my lad Get ye to your diam'er. There's Fall's 
duck-pond at Turle to dredge out to-mom, thanks to 
folly i* promising, and I'se be ower by ten o'clock 
to see how mich ye ha' done. Ofif, my gentleman- 
delver." 

I was leaving when he called me. 

" Nay — ^ye^ll need a light — ye can tak* this," he said, 
holding the deed in the candle and passing it to me. 

The paper burned down to my fingers, and, 
drqpping the ashes, I looked steadf a^y at him. 

" Why do ye harry me like this ? " I asked. 

He screwed up his sharp face and returned my look. 

" A harrying, ye call it ? Ay, happen it is a harry- 
ing. We'll say 'tis thy name ; there's a lot i* names. 
My name's Robert Famish, and they say o* me — I 
ken weel what they say o' me. We'll call it thy name. 
When thou shows thysel' different to thy name happen 
I'se do t* same. Get thee to bed." 

And though I dredged out the duck-pond on the 
morrow, making myself not fit to be seen for a week, 
thenceforward there were times when he seemed a 
little easier towards me, and I would sometimes catch 
him watching me over the top of a ledger when he 
fancied I wasn't noticing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WRECKLING. 

Before Mr. Richard betook himself finally into his 
observatory tower, sleeping by day and watching by 
night (except in cloudy weather, when he fretted a 
little), I had already had occasion to notice his de- 
meanour towards his son, and it had surprised me. 
Our own folk are a Uttle apt to conceit themselves 
that they feel the more deeply the less they express 
it, which I have since learned to regard as not quite 
so fine a thing as they imagine it ; but Mr. Richard 
was just the other way. His hand was not more 
often in his pocket than it was toying and straying 
about his son's plume of fair hair. In the lad's 
presence he would wake from one of his reveries and 
seem for a time to be entirely present in mind; in 
such moments I have even heard him speak sharply 
to him; and had it not been for his overmastering 
preoccupation you could not have imagined a tenderer 
father. 

Walter Yewdale was more like a girl than any 
youth I ever saw, merry, bright in manner, and keep- 
ing (as some would have us think women can keep) 
an air of innocence even when he did a f ooUsh thing. 
Already I had seen him do one foolish thing, not 
meaning any harm — ^that was to mock Nailer, Mr. 
Famish's bull-mastiff. A bull-mastiff bites without 
warning, unless you watch his eyes ; and a day came 
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when I had to shorten Nailer's chain, that Master 
Walter might master him with a stick : for the animal 
had remembered, though the chain had saved the 
vouth from more than just a nip. And ag^ain, though 
he had been nipped rather worse this time — ^I had 
been tying up the ferrets, for we did not muzzle our 
ferrets, but had their lips pierced and a piece of 
string passed through them; and a starved ferret 
will snap at anything. The creature had found the 
bone, and Master Walter had cried out; but Mr. 
Richard, who had chanced to be by, had not seemed 
displeased until his son had wished to go indoors and 
sit down to a book. 

" Be off ! " he had cried ; " a frosty morning's the 
book for yoa Books and study are bred in you; 
studv to get a new pair of lungs. I will leave you 
my books; my lungs will not he worth the leavmg. 
. . . Nay, I did not mean to be harsh, but believe me, 
my boy, 'tis best for you. Now kiss me and be ofiF ; 
learn to run and to breathe deep.** 

Driven thus by his father from his tales and 
romances (I have told you what his books were, and 
these now occupied a separate shelf), and having had, 
owing to my own hard probation with Mr. Famish, 
none to walk abroad with him, at first he had moped 
about near the house; but the very last thing that 
could be said of him was that he was ill-natured, 
and as Mr. Famish's discipline began to relax a 
little he besought me to accompany him. The first 
time or two this embarrassed me ; which so soon as he 
perceived, he set himself with the greatest natural 
grace to put me at my ease. And the way he did 
this, and at the same time excused himself that 
he did all the talking, was to tell me the stories he 
had been reading. 

He could ever hold me enthralled with this tale- 
telling. In many books I have met with no better, 
and his stories were all vivid picttures and images, 
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adventurous deeds and the dash of fighting and 
desperate encounters. He had this in common with 
his father — and, indeed, I think, with all the Yew- 
dales— that he seemed able easily to divorce himself 
from his surroundings and to enter I know not what 
realm of his own; but the son was alert and used 
his eyes. 

Well, on a clear windy morning in March we took 
one of our earliest excursions together over to Load- 
saddles (it YCas truancy on my part, and I answered 
it dearly to Mr. Famish afterwards). The air was 
still chilly enough, but sunny, and the primroses were 
out, the hazels and elders in the bottoms were turning 
a lively green, and the cuckoo called from the copses. 
Lofty spring clouds sailed steadily from the north- 
west; and 3ie face of Blackboy Moor, to which we 
had ascended, changed every moment as shadows 
made the horizon suddenly dark, crept over edges, 
left new threads of brightness far away, and slipped 
swiftly behind us. 

The pack-horses, having left Undercliffe and 
rounded the Moss, used to mount to the Moor bjr a 
rocky ravine, meeting another train at that point 
and exchanging loads. Above the ravine, the Moor, 
being black and spongy and holding a good deal of 
water, was paved for a mile or more. It was from 
the beginning of these packstones that we were 
watching that morning a train of six horses that 
toiled slowly up the ravine to gain the pavement. 
Master Walter was finishing one of his most exciting 
stories, of a thief-taker and a highwayman, and I 
listened, watching the pack-horses absently. As 
he talked, I heard the sudden crackling of a step 
in the heather twigs behind us, and turned. My 
grandfather was coming down the Moor with his 
dog. 

He stood while Master Walter finished his tale; 
for a long time he did not speak; and awk- 
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wardly, to account for his presence, I asked him 
where the train was for. 

** TunstalL Skiptoa Up t' Dales to Kirby Steven 
and on to CarUsIe. They're fro* Sheffield and 
Nottingham, likely." 

Master Walter, still musing over his tale of the 
thief-taker, looked up at this. 

" Will they meet a highwayman > " he asked. 

" It isn't likely, hereabouts. I wadn't answer for 
a footpad aboon Dalehead or ower Stake or Butter- 
tubs; 'tis wildish there, and none to hear ye if ye 
cry out; but they're armed, and ha' t' blessing o' 
God afore they start, and happen t' counsel o' some 
wise maiL" 

" What sort of wise man ? " 

" Not God's sort, to be sure," Pongo replied " Tis 
heathenish, when God's ower all, to seek out these 
bonesetters and wizards and conjurors, as if His Word 
did not suffice." 

" That's hke something from a book ; tell me 
more," said Master Walter. 

" More ? Nay, things is changed for t' better ; 
but such sorcery were rife when I were a lad." 

" Tell me about it," Master Walter repeated 

I listened to my grandfather's deep serious voice 
as he spoke, slowly at first and then more readily, of 
all manner of lore of packmen and their supersti- 
tions : of how a leaden bullet would stop a footpad, 
but silver ones also were carried : of friendly spirits 
that were supposed to reside in the bodies of cocks 
and spiders and in twigs of ash: of warnings 
neglected at the beginning of fatal journeys, and 
dreams dreamed thrice in succession, and a vast deal 
beside, more like the superstitions of sailors than the 
belief of landsmen. He interspersed it all with proofs 
that a godly man need not heed such things ; to me. 
it was all so much queer gossip that, had it been told 
of a winter's night by the fireside instead of on 
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Packstones of a windy March morning, might have 
made me Hnger a few minutes before departing for 
bed ; but if I have apprehended at all what these 
Yewdales were, I know that even then Master Walter, 
though he had never seen Buttertubs nor Quaking 
Limds nor any other of the places Pongo described, 
was following in his fancy tihe pack-train that was 
now drawing near us over hills far more desolate 
than those Siat guard the Dales, into angry simsets 
when the snow would follow on the huddled clouds, 
and through a hundred perils that his mind, when 
wrought up, could ever create out of nothing. 
He was gazing far away over the Hebden valley, 
and as I watched him he came to with a slight 
sigh. 

" More," he said ; " have you ever seen a high- 
wayman ? " 

" Ay. And hanged. At York. Dunn, they called 
him, and it wasn't two hundred paces fro' here I 
saw him. He would come down at night to Load- 
saddles yonder, would Dunn, he were that bold It 
were falling night, and I were a lad, and I cowered 
imder yon wall till he were gone. Ye see, I didna 
fear God then as I ought, and Peg Fyfe were fresh 
i' lads' minds." 

I wished that my grandfather would go. If the 
nimble fancy of this lad could hold me spellbound 
with his tale of the thief-taker, putting in all manner 
of things (I know not how) as if he had been a 
thief-taker himself and knew what it was like, I 
hesitated to think what he might make of this history 
of 4he robber-queen of Holdemess. I doubt if any 
man has the right to make another's mind familiar 
with a useless horror; and though beyond doubt it 
happened (and so in that sense is true), yet she and 
her gang, her husbands who were executed, and her 
brothers who were transported across the seas, her 
menace to the farmer's lad and her keeping of her 
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word two years afterwards — all this is as well for- 
gotten, for all its truth. 

But Master Walter would have it — "T?eg who? 
Tell me/' he said, imperiously; "is she dead?" 

"If yeVe not heard o' Peg Fyfe Til not tell ye. 
Dead, say ye? Ay, hanged at Burlington this mony 
a long year ; but ask Holdemess folk if she's dead." 

" Oh, a ghost ! . . . You shall tell me." 

The pack-train had long since passed us. Walter 
Yewdale told me long afterwards how he pictured 
it all — the dreadful threat, the lad who for two years 
kept within doors or ventiured fearfully forth as far 
as the milking-shed of a sunny afternoon, who 
shuddered in bed at night with the candles burning 
wastefully and the shutters fast for dread of the face 
that even then he could not shut out, who would 
not for an instant be left alone, and nothing happen- 
ing, and the farm-work going on as usual, and the 
terror lifting slowly from the lad's mind — until she 
caught him in an early nightfall 

" Two ^ears ! " said Master Walter in a whisper ; 
" she waited two years ! " And as Pongo rose it 
occurred to me that this was not so much unlike 
his own way with the thible. 

But Master Walter was aflame for more stories, 
and clamoured for them. 

" I'm for Hebden way," said my grandfather. 

"We'll go too; come along, John," said Master 
Walter ; and we descended the Moor. 

I know not whether I have said the Drakes have 
always been good woodsmen, wise in the weather, 
cunning in the ways of fishes and beasts and birds, 
from which I myself am a little fallen away; but, 
for all he had lived in a town, not one of them could 
ever approach my grandfather in this respect My 
own father could tell vou what had passed over the 
new-fallen snow, whetner a bird or a hare or a drift- 
ing twig; but Pongo could read the marks in the 
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fresh dew. So as we jc^ged down the hill together 
and crossed the meadows and entered Candlestick 
Wood, he was for all the world like one of these 
cap-in-hand fellows who know everybody and their 
business. Master Walter, in his turn, listened oj)en- 
mouthed ; and after Pongo's» my own showing of the 
ins-and-outs of the countryside was like to be tame 
and flat 

"Tell me more stories," said Master Walter. 

" I can't think on *em ; I ken 'em, but I ha' to bide 
while they come ; but ower yonder — yc see yon man 
ploughing — there^s a gate — that's where Erring^on 
shot your uncle's keeper." 

He told the tale m his own fashion, but the lad 
shook his head once or twice. Pongo ceased. 
Master Walter asked one or two questions and walked 
in silence for some minutes; then he tossed up his 
handsome head and said, " Now I'll tell you that tale." 

— ^Well, a score of times he was wrong in things on 
which even I could have set him right On a thick 
white October morning such as he described you 
would be hard put to it to recognise a man at forty 
yards, let alone half a mile, as he had it The dog 
he described — ^it was Nailer — ^would not have per- 
mitted anyone to approach the body of his master. 
With the muzzle of the gun placed as he placed it 
the man would have died instantly, and the wound 
. . . but never mind the woimd All this was 
nothing. Pongo eyed the lad furtively from time to 
time under the brim of his parson's hat; I cannot 
tell you the secret of it all ; and at last Master Walter, 
wipmg his forehead with his handkerchief (for he 
was j)erspiring as if with a bodily effort), stopj)ed 
and said, " That's a tale." 

Pongo picked at his neckband for a full minute ; 
then he turned on his heeL 

" So that's your kidney," he muttered ; and with- 
out another word left u& 
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Another incident arose out of this very tale of 
Errington and the keej)er a few days later. Master 
Walter, desiring to rej)eat the tale to his father, had 
forgotten Errington's name, and sent for me. "I 
can't begin till the name soimds right," he said ; and 
I waited while he told the story again. He had 
altered it somewhat from his previous telling, as if 
the truth were something you might turn this way 
or that at your pleasure ; it was falser, and soimded 
better ; ana I managed, when he had iinished, to say 
something of the sort Mr. Richard, who had been 
sipping his spirits and making another pattern of 
rings, looked up smiling. 

" Yes, yes, the truth is sacred when we know what 
it is; but that which happens to exist is not 
necessarily true, John, while a figment may be truth 
itself. Truth ? Exist ? . . . You would be sur- 
prised, John, if I were to demonstrate to you that it 
is beyond proof that this little silver jug of mine 
exists? " 

I said that I should 

" Or the table on which it stands, or I to whom 
you talk, or you to whom I talk, or anything else? " 

He saw my puzzled look, and gave an odd sort of 
laugh. 

" Honest John ! Well, I myself am of opinion that 
if these things don't exist their equivalent does, and 
a man may very well be ignorant of them and none 
the less happy. Yet it is demonstrable, John, it is 
demonstrable . . . ." 

— Etc., etc, etc At least I think that something 
like this is what he said ; but I would not be over- 
confident about it 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BIRTHDAY. 



It seemed as if I had been wrong in supposin|f that 
my grandfather wished for an excuse to visit the 
Hall; he never came near. On the other hand, it 
was marked, the way he kept himself to himself. By 
this time, the idler sort about UnderclifFe and 
Hebden and Turle had begun to abuse Mr. 
Richard's generosity or thoughtlessness or what- 
ever it was; my grandfather alone would not be 
beholden to the Lord of the Manor for so much as 
a nail. Mr. Famish might growl as he pleased ; 
walls and roofs were being repaired, drains looked 
to, and cement to be had sJmost for the asking ; my 
grandfather did his own work, and was at his own 
cost for it At the same time he was more punc- 
tilious than his neighbours in all little observances 
that dej)ended on the Lordship, and would, for in- 
stance, clout a lad who did not dofiF to Mr. Richard 
in the street, as the lads (but not the men) were 
supposed to do. And I remember one occasion on 
which he met Mr. Richard in the narrowest part of 
Blackboy Lane, when, both men being mounted, one 
must draw in to allow the other to pass. Both did 
so; and though courtesy would have bidden the 
inferior to accept the gracefulness of the other, Pongo 
sat immovable in his saddle, merely remarking when 

4* 
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Mr. Richard (in a pitiful state of nervousness) finally 
took the road, " T* Hall has f first hoofing." 

You have seen how, on the Hiring day, my grand- 
father had not found stomach to eat or drink of the 
Blackboy fare ; but towards the end of April some- 
thing happened that made it necessary he should 
either seem to eat and drink or else be conspicuous 
in the omission. This was Master Walter's seven- 
teenth birthday. 

For a couple of days Jane Culley, the dairy-wench, 
had been baking loaves and cooking great pies and 
roasting rounds of beef, and the largest bam had 
been cleared, and Harry and Donty had set tables 
up on trestles and nailed up planks for seats; for 
Master Walter, eager for novel enjoyment, had per- 
suaded his father to bid the more considerable of his 
tenants to a supper. Early on the birthday evening 
forty or fifty folk, men and women, had assembled, 
all as merry as you could imagine ; my g^randfather 
and grandmother were there; and all sat down to 
the bread and beef and ale, Mr. Richard and Famish 
watching us from the door. The stable-lantems on 
the beams cast a murky light on the faces of the men 
and women, and shone on the red hair of Robert 
Wray, the crier, who had been placed at one end of 
the board. In dim comers the polished handles of 
spades and rakes and implements flickered; the 
shining rail of a ladder that ran to the loft overhead 
seemed to vanish in the gloom ; and the smell of hay 
mingled with that of the victuals. 

Robert Wray, you must know, could never open 
his lips but all made readv to laugh (notwithstanding 
which he was often funny; ; and he made great mirth 
as he carved, cutting sUces like wafers for hungry 
^en, heaping up plates for such as had slight appe- 
tites, and making jocular remarks all the time. Will 
Birkby had a joint before him at the other end of 
the bioard; and Master Walter sat next to Pattie 
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Wade, with Phc3ebe Maiming across the table unable 
to keep her big black eyes oflF him and now and then 
giggling with little Annie Pyrah. 

"Now, Pattie lass," Robert cried, carving busily, 
" when ye and Will ha* a family like this to fend for 
ye'U begin to ken summat ; Tommy Bum 'U ha' shoe- 
leather all f year round for nowt** (For Tommy 
was the village cobbler, and was commonly supposed 
to have a few days' wear out of every pair of shoes 
sent to him before returning them ; and, bv-the-by, 
when Tommy got drunk he always dribfcled out 
love-songs in a high shaky voice.) "Ruth Wade, 
if ye keep on mumming wi* your mouth like that I 
can't tell when your plate's empty; a sop o* bread 
i' gravy, now? ' M-m-m-m,' says Rutih . . . D'ye mind 
owd toothless Jenny, Will, that they gav* t' wind- 
pipe out o' t* beast's-heart to? . . . Wait while I 
pike this skewer out; eh, but we're as threng as 
three in a bed ! Robert Wray, my good fellow, ve're 
eating nowt ; a bit o' fat, to grease thy throat for t' 
health thou maun propose by-and-by"; and he 
mimicked a conversation with himself, with a vast 
deal of " Thank ye, Robert, thank ye — ^nay, my good 
man, but ye deserve it — ^ye're very kind, Alister 
Wray," and so forth. Joe Catton's " Ho ho ho ! " 
kept booming out, and the clatter of knives and 
forks and the knocking of mugs as they were set 
down sounded continually. 

" Now, William Cheetham, how's all fro' t* Eastern 
parts? " Robert cried by-and-by. 

"I ha'n't heard this six month, Robert," said 
Cheetham, a small silent man of forty with a chin 
that would have been blue had he shaved thrice a 
day instead of thrice a week; he had come from 
the Hambledon country four or live years before, and 
was bandy-legged, and usually chewed a straw like 
a stable-lad. 

"Hast ever heard a man's lighter after a meal? 
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Think thou's training down to eight stun again for 
Mr. Kirby, and pass thy plate. Keep t' ale away 
fro* Tommy Bum ; he's hutching up to Annie now 
— eh, b^ow, look at John Drake! . . . Weel, 'tis 
t' time o' life, Ailse, and t' Spring coming on, and t' 
birds 'peep-peeping' wi' their love-making while 
Candlestick Wood fair rings again ... I could like 
to hear t' throstle again mysel' . . . ." 

My good grandmother shook with laughing ; there 
seemed little doubt that Robert would live to hear 
the throstle again. Phoebe Manning's black eyes 
sought Master Walter again, and she whispered to 
Annie, joggled, and looked demurely down at her 
plate. The pies were attacked ; and then, all the hay 
and straw being well out of the way, the men lighted 
their pipes. Robert talked incessantly ; Joe Catton, 
complaining of the lack of "back-ho'd," leaned 
against Cheetham, almost crushing him; and then 
Robert Wray seized his bell, which he had under 
his chair, and set up a horrible clanging. 

" Oh yes, oh yes, oh yes ! " he cried, beginning as 
if he were crying the fair; "for every bloody fray 
yell ha* ten groats to pay!" and thereupon he 
called for the health of Master Walter Yewdale. It 
was drunk with cheers and clamours. 

I doubt if anybody but myself and Mr. Famish 
(who had eyes everywhere) noticed the way in which 
Pcmgo drank the iiealth. There is a custom that if, 
after drinking, you cast the dregs of your liquor 
upon the grounc^ it is as much as to say, " There is 
one with whom I had rather drink than you, and 
that is the devil." I heard the steward's sharp 
"Teh!" and followed the direction of his eyes. 
My grrandfather had set down his mug, had 
stridden over the bench, and was approaching where 
Mr. Richard stood in the doorway. He was seven or 
eight inches taller than my master, and he towered 
over him. 
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"Eh? ... I b^ your pardon ... I didn't 
hear . . ." 

Pongo rumbled something. 

" To be sure ; yes ; of course he may." 

Mr. Famish had stepped to them. — " But his wage 
maun be stopped/' I heard him say. 

" No, no, Famish, what's a penny? " 

" A pint o' ale," said Mr. Famish, glancing at my 
grandfather. Pongo interrupted quickly 

" rd liever he were stopped ; 'tis a bad thing for a 
lad to touch that he doesn't earn ; they maun learn 
i' small things what the/re to practise i' big ones. 
This two month I ha' hardly seen him, and he'se be 
back to his work to-mom." 

"You are right," said Mr. Richard, musingly, 
"... you are right . . . yes . . . What, will you 
go now ? Then I wish you good-night." 

My grandfather beckoned to me. Master Walter 
was on his feet, speaking as if he had known the 
tenants all his life ; his voice died away as Pongo 
and I crossed the courtyard. But instead of taking 
me across the Moss to UndercliflFe (which apparently 
had been his request), my grandfather led the way 
towards the edge of the Moor. The night seemed 
very still after the noise in the bam; it would be 
tumed nine o'clock, and black as ink; and before 
we came to the ravine that led to the Packstones, in 
the middle of a ploughed field my grandfather sat 
down on the Drakestone. 

The faint sound of merry-making came on the 
slow wind ; for many minutes Pongo did not speak ; 
then he began to mutter to himself; and finally he 
said abruptly, " Tell me about ower yonder." 

It was what I had dreaded. I had no fancy for 
playing the spy on a master who hitherto had been 
kind to me ; and I hedged about, speaking of books 
and instruments and observatories. I described the 
great telescope with much detail 
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"God hath made man upright," Pongo muttered, 
"but they ha' sought out many inventions; so be 
it . . . Did ye say he fondles yon eft that told f 
tale?" 

" I didn't say so, but he does," I said shortly ; and 
for minutes I heard no sound but the wind creeping 
over the Moor. 

" What canst lift, John ? " he asked, suddenly. 

I told him I had carried the great grindstone from 
the courtyard to the back of the house. 

"That's my lad. Did he — did he chance to see 
ye?" And now that Pongo mentioned it I re- 
membered that Mr. Richard had watched me from 
the doorway. " That's my lad ; twad be vinegar and 
gall to him. What wad he gi'e to get yon witty eft 
a back ? Ay, I ken t* breed ; Durham mustard isn't 
keener ; there's gimpowder yonder that won't lack a 
spark. A touch — ^t' wrong touch . . . but let us pray, 
lest we enter into temptation." 

I heard the lift of his chest and the moving of his 
lips ; soon he spoke again 

"Amen, then . . . Amen . . . Grunstane? 
There's that i* me, John, tells me thou'st lift this stone 
o' thy gafifer's gaffer's eaffer. And he shall see it; 
how long, Lord ? . . . Dost ken f tale o' this stone 
we're sitting on, John ? " 

I will not trouble you with his bitter brooding. 
The distant faint snatches of singing mingled wi& 
his deep troubled voice as he tsdked; I began to 
wonder whether he meant to keep this heavy com- 
pany with his thoughts throughout the April night, 
as he would when his fit took him; and the moon 
had risen, and the dew had gathered in the Uttle 
basins of the Drakestone, and Tommy Bum's quaver- 
ing voice had long died away in a love-song across 
the Moss, before he had finished that old story with 
which I began this story. 

"And 'tis for thee, Johnnie," he said at last 
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" Famish saw me ; I mustn't do it, I mustn't do it ; 
I ha' bent, I maun supple; and so we leave all to 
God Let's be homing ; I wad ha' thee near me this 
night." 

My grandmother was long home and a-bed by the 
time we reached UndercliiFe, but I knew there would 
be coats and blankets in a closet, and, not to disturb 
her, my grandfather and I undressed quietly in our 
old kitchen. I folded a greatcoat under my head, 
stretched myself on the settle, and soon slept; but 
you know how it is when you wake after a couple of 
hours and calinot get to sleep again. My grand- 
father had not gone upstairs; he slept in a chair, 
and I lay still ; and then, at I know not what hour 
of the night or morning, I heard him moving about 
the kitchen. I heard him stop, bend over me and 
listen to my breathing; then softly he raked a glow 
into the banked-up fire and lighted a wick The 
tall clock, that was always locked that none might 
tamper with the weights, wagged heavily; Pongo 
took a key, opened the door of it,^and from a shelf 
within it drew forth a small brass-blound box. Then 
he drew a chair to the table ; and by the light of the 
candle that glimmered on the buUseyes that cut 
folk's heads off, the enormous owl-like shadow of his 
head spreading up the wall and losing itself in the 
blackness of the ceiling, I saw him, in his night-shirt, 
draw forth first a bundle of papers, and then count 
out from the box piece after piece, many pieces, of 
gold. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CAGE-BIRD AND HEDGE-SPARROW. 

Master Walter had desired of his father as a 
birthday-present certain books ; but Mr. Richard had 
not suffered this. Instead, he had bought him a 
horse, a fine shapely bay, part blood; and the lad 
had called her Winnie. I was allowed, when she 
was not otherwise required, the use of a heavy old 
mare, broken by years at the plough, called Peggy ; 
so when we chanced to ride together, we and our 
horses made such a pictiure as might well have caused 
Mr. Famish to smile. 

Now I know not how Master Walter's acquirements 
compared with those of others his equals, though I 
think there can have been few like him ; but I know 
that all my life I have been running (so to speak) a 
lumbering race with those better mounted than I ; 
and since it comes all in the way of my story to 
speak a little of my education, to my shame I make 
admission that it is always very grudgingly that I 
admit any to be my superior ; I must trust you not 
to make the worst of this. And so it came about 
that Master Walter, being plainly my better in many 
things, stirred me to an emulation of which the bottom 
was, I am afraid, silly conceit 

He could not open his mouth without having the 
advantage of me. Winnie and Peggy were not more 
different than his neat, pleasing speech and my own 
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homely way of putting things. As sometimes you 
see a man who cannot make a fault, say, in dancing 
or in any g^ame of agility, so there was an ease and 
grace in everything my young master did; and if 
at times the knowledge of this made him a little 
high in his manner, why so, if he chose, he had the 
right to be. 

If, as we roamed the Moss or the woods or rode 
together, he had sought openly to correct and instruct 
me, I doubt whether I should have endured it; but 
he took quite the other way. Sometimes by a smile, 
sometimes by a passing over in silence, and shortly 
afterwards finding occasion to use the word over 
which I had stimibled (but always the least offensively 
in the world), he would make me at the same time 
recognise the difference between us and refuse to 
recognise it to myself ; so, there being no other way 
(since when you claim to be as good as another, 
knowing you are not, you must frame to make your- 
self so), I set about to make myself as good as Master 
Walter. Without saying a word to anybody, I sought 
the Turle schoolmaster and borrowed two hard 
books; I knew they would not have been hard to 
Master Walter, and scorned anything easier. One 
of these books was a Grammar; the other was not 
even in English, but the schoolmaster told me it 
might be pronounced as English, and furnished me 
with a dictionary. 

In the loft over the stable-arch where I had been 
quartered I was not allowed a candle. I sharpened 
my penknife, got some pieces of soft pine, carved a 
number of little dolls, and proceeded to barter these 
with the village children for light (from their mothers' 
pantries, I doubt not). Then when I had got my 
dip, that Mr. Famish might be none the wiser when 
he went his rounds at night, I would invert a bucket 
over it, placing the Grammar on the top of it to tip 
it up a little on its lugs while I studied the Latin, or 
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(for a taste) vice versd^ reading in the ray that shone 
for a little way along the floor. The obtaining of 
light became a problem, and I had a dozen expe- 
dients. In the winter I would set the clock forward 
an hour at night that I might rise an hour earlier 
for the milking by lantern-light — ^which got me into 
trouble on one occasion and threw the dinner-hour 
all wrong, since I had forgotten to set the clock back 
again. If the moon were full and bright I would 
take a book outside, repeating a declension when 
clouds obsctired it for a few minutes. Sometimes 
when Mr. Famish's rheumatics were worse than usual 
I would oflFer to go his round for him, and would 
slip off to an old quarry or delf, returning an hour 
later with a tale of a colt to be caught or some such 
put-off. And so forth. Had I cared to have it 
known what I was about I doubt not all this might 
have been made much easier for me; but it was 
my secret from all the world. 

Most of all was it secret from Master Walter. On 
one occasion he left a story-book in the stable and 
sought a week for it in vain, for it lay under my 
mattress in the loft; but, alas! during that week a 
dozen things perplexed me. I desired greatly to 
know what "nupitals" were — ^for so my impractised 
eyes had read the word "nuptials"; and that I 
happened to guess rightly while reading wrongly is 
all of a piece with much more of my information. 
Why the robber who had "mizzled" them was put 
to death — for so I had read the word "mis-led" — 
exercised me greatly, and made me suppose it was 
maybe some obscure thing that was only for those 
who knew its name, as I have since seen in books 
hard names for things it is not expedient plain folk 
should know much about And — a fatsJ trifle — 
porphyry I guessed to be some kind of a stone or 
crystal, but I had read it first as "phorpery," and 
grew up in that error. 
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Seeing this was my English (and all in one book, 
too), you may guess what my Latin was. Had I 
stopped at these rough shifts I might still have been 
what folk call ignorant, which is often no more than 
to be thought a fool when you know a thing better 
than its name. In course of time I did get a little 
farther ; but (not to anticipate), I had spelled my way 
through maybe half-a-dozen books, with Heaven 
knows what pains, when one day I was rudely shaken. 
(You are to conceive that I was some six books 
ahead of unlettered country lads, and that your first 
six books are like your first six years — they count 
for more than all that follow. Therefore I was a 
considerable fellow in my way, albeit none knew it 
but I ; and I doubt if many men could continue for 
long to brook misunderstanding on the point So 
what follows is what I did to Master Walter in Candle- 
stick Wood) : — 

Why it was called Candlestick Wood I never 
knew, unless it were from the number of Christmas- 
trees that grew in one end of it ; but the beck that 
runs through it is crossed in one place by a dozen 
or more stepping-stones that are set on a pebbly 
ridge or bar. Immediately above them is a deep 
still pool, thirty yards long, very clear and trans- 
parent; and a little below them the stream falls 
over ledges in a series of cascades, churning up 
great cheeses of yeast that revolve slowly where 
current and backwash meet. Only when a heavy 
fresh comes are these stepping-stones under water, 
and they are wide enough to allow you at other times 
to He flat along them and to peer obliquely down 
into the pool. 

We came to this place, Master Walter and I, about 
four o'clock one warm afternoon. The singing of 
the birds in the branches (Robert Wray was still 
living, by the way) mingled with the pleasant swirling 
of the water past the stones and the tumbling of 
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the fall, and the sunlight slanting through the 
branches dappled the surface of the pool. Master 
Walter had stretched himself along the stones and 
was blinking into the limpid water; and I called to 
him to move up, that I also might lie down. 

With vour eyes within a few inches of the water 
it was like peering down into a fairy world. A leaf 
or blossom or fleck of foam, a bubble or an insect, 
would float down the shining surface so lightly as 
hardly to be wet, its shadow following it on the 
pebbly bottom seven or eight feet below; and the 
hundred little eddies or whirlpools, no bigger than 
tiny coins, that dimpled the water, had each its little 
rii^ of shadow — ^but where the sunlight broke through 
the rim of the dimple the shadow was fringed with 
rainbow-colours. These, colours and shadows, 
climbed and slipped over each pebble as they came 
to it, picked out the shape of each, whether round or 
flat or pitted, changed colour ever so slightly with 
the different colours of the pebbles, then came up the 
ridge at you, waggling arid blurring in the translucent 
water, and slipped swiftly away between the stones. 

Master Walter cried out with delight 

" A million jewels ! " he cried. 

"And you can tell which each belongs to if you 
trace it up," said I. He did not hear me, though I 
thought my observation as good as his. 

" Amethyst and emerald and jade ! " he murmured, 
rapt . . . and at that moment what should come into 
my head but that unlucky " phorpery." 

"And phorpery," quoth I. 

We lay head to head along the stones. Master 
Walter raised himself on one elbow, looked at me 
dancingly for a moment, and then burst into loud 
laughter within a few inches of my face. I could not 
for the life of me tell where I was wrong. 

" You had the book ! " he cried, shouting with 
merriment 
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I lifted myself up. " I hadn't," I declared flatly. 

" Oh, you had — ^you had ! I know by the way 
you deny it, too ! " 

" The Arabian Nights ? " said I in a smothered 
voice; and he broke into fresh laughter the worse 
I committed myself. 

I gained the bank and called him. He came 
towards me, pointing and crying, " I've caught you, 
John ! " Very handsome he looked, with his girlish 
colour and bright hair; and then, because he had 
told me the truth and made me a liar, and because 
I was churlish enough to imagine that Tie jeered 
that while he had had tutors I had grubbed along 
with candles and dolls and buckets, without further 
speech I hit him suddenly on the nose, and down 
he went into the pool. 

Luckily, at that point it was already shallowing for 
the ridge and the stones, and the lazy current bore 
him towards them. He scrambled out unassisted, 
for, seeing there was no danger, I did not offer to 
help him; then, his nose bleeding afresh and his 
breeches and pockets all full of water, he stood for a 
moment looking ruefully at me, turned, crossed the 
stepping-stones, and made ofiF for home. 

I followed him sulkily, wondering what my grand- 
father would say to me that night when I returned 
to Undercliife with my bundle, dismissed from Black- 
boy ; but before we had reached the top of Black- 
boy Lane Master Walter stopped and waited for me, 

" Well ? " he said, snuffling, for his nose was still 
bleeding. 

" Hn ! " I snorted, angrily. 

" You think I am going to tell," he said. 

I made no reply ; I had thought it very likely. 

" Will you beg my pardon ? " 

*No," I grunted; "you had no cause to laugh, 
and you should beg mine for laughing." 

" But it was true — about the book." 
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I answered him no more than to tell him he would 
take cold if he stood there, dripping as he was. He 
screwed his face up comically, snufQed again, and 
then said slowly, "Perhaps I ought not to have 
laughed. I'm sorry . . . but you are a savage, John ! 
Come along." 

He held out his hand frankly. 

So all thai Mr. Richard knew of the affair was 
that his son had fallen from the stepping-stones and 
burst his nose, and he laughed his little giggle of a 
laugh, as if pleased to find that his son could get in 
and out of a scrape like other lads and be none the 
worse for it He was strict, however, that if we 
meant to linger about deep pools we must first learn 
to swim, and he asked me if I knew anybody who 
could teach us. I answered that Will Birkby could 
swim nigh as well as he could wrestle. 

" Then ask him if he can make time to call on me," 
said Mr. Richard. 

But the upshot of the incident, and what I set 
forth to tell, was that Master Walter was now partly 
in possession of my secret I had known, even in 
accusing him, that it was not my mispronunciation 
he had laughed at ; but for all that, though he offered 
more than once to help me, yet I continued alon^ the 
path of my education for the most part unaided. 
And to be rid of it for the present, I did manage to 
lay the foundation of just that jumble of fact and 
surmise, things learned by rote and things noticed 
for myself, that will have to serve me during the 
remainder of my time. As ill-sorted lot it is, but 
sufficient, with a saving spark of humour, to save me 
from many a "phorpery" slip in those moments 
when I have been tempted to speak of things, not as 
I knew them, but as a man or a book has told them 
to me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WILLIAM CHEETHAM. 

When it got about that there was swimming toward 
and that Will Birkby broke his work to come to the 
pool by the Hebden stepping-stones, first one or two 
lads came to watch, and then others, and after a 
while these must needs strip and go in too. Will, 
a ruddy, thick-set fellow, laughed and said, "The 
more the merrier," and soon we were all water-crazy. 

Master Walter, now brown-faced and active and 
keen to be out of doors, shaped the best of any of 
us. Slight as he was — ^his body in the water was 
pink as a shell or the tip of a daisy's petal — ^he had 
a way of setting himself for each stroke, of gathering 
himself, and then darting forward like an arrow, that 
none of us could match. The truth of it was, he 
swam with his head, and that may make up for the 
lack of what is really a better water-build — the fat 
and smooth-skinned sort. 

Of this plump build was Job Wray, the crier's 
son. He had arms like those of a fat woman, down 
which the water rolled in beads the moment he 
gained the bank, and his hams gripped the water 
and made him roll in a very jolly sort of way. His 
plunge always set the water washing and flowing 
over the stepping-stones — Master Walter alone could 
slip almost noiselessly into the pool, leaving but a 
seething where he had disappeared— and Job was 

5 
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no more than fairly under way by the time he had 
finished the thirty yards that was the length of the 
pool It soon became a common thing for the rest 
of us to stand about the bank so as to leave a clear 
course for these two to race ; and Mr. Richard 
chanced one afternoon to see his son beat Job by 
his own length. He laughed delightedly. 
" Oh, pretty, pretty ! Come, swim agam." 
But Master Walter tired somewhat easily and 
would not; and Mr. Richard was so pleased with 
what he had seen that he bought his son a new set of 
harness for Winnie. 

Then some of the men began to walk over in the 
evenings to see the sport There came most 
frequently William Cheetham, John Pyrah, fat little 
Tommy Bum, and that black-bearded, good-natured 
giant, Joe Catton. These made now and then a 
bet on us, or rather on Master Walter and Job, black 
Joe Catton and Tommy Bum usually backing the 
former and William Cheetham and Pyrah the latter. 
At first Joe and Tommy Bum wcm; but Master 
Walter had leamed to swim earlier than Job, and 
Job looked like catching him up befcwre long. 

A diving-board had been made at the upper end 
of the pool, and it was Master Walter's ambition to 
be able from this to plunge, aided by the gentle 
current, the full thirty yards to the stepping-stcmes ; 
but he had no breath for this, and was never good 
for anything for ten minutes after making the 
attempt It was chiefly cm this question of his wind 
and endurance that the men were divided in opinion. 
" He's right for a plunge and a short course," said 
Pyrah on one occasion, " but for at^t else Job has 
lum beat Sitha at Job's shoulders and buttocks — 
eh, William?" 

Cheetham, who had been watching Master Walter 
as he set himself on the diving-board, nodded and 
muttered, " Ay — ay — ^but sitha how yon ho'ds himseV 
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— sitha there — he lacks strength, but he has t* mind 
for 't. Ye can see what yon's thinking. T' fat 
lad doesna think/' and Joe Catton and Tommy Burn 
shouted denials. 

"Will ye mak* a match wi' Job, young master, 
and start wi'out a plunge } " cried Tommy Bum ; but 
Master Walter, pumped out with one or two dives, 
refused. "I will to-morrow," he said, and the men 
continued their wrangling. 

They were pleasant afternoons and evenings, with 
the sun gleaming on the naked bodies of the lads 
who ran races on the green bank and made the wood 
ring with their shouting and laughter. Sometimes 
one of the lads would bring a bladder, and then we 
would all splash and fling up spray about it till the 
air was filled with fragments of rainbows. Some 
decked themselves with meadowsweet, or dared one 
another to put their hands into the holes of the 
water-rats ; and Job Wray, who had a touch of his 
father's buffoonery, would set his body into ridiculous 
attitudes, making everybody, men and all, laugh 
again. The discussion still went on among the men, 
which was the better swimmer, Job or Master 
Walter ; and one evening a match was arranged. 

I seem to see them all now as they were that 
evening. The men stood each on a stepping-stone. 
Tommy Bum leaning on a stick, as if the sliding 
of the water muddled his head. Will, burly and fair- 
moustached, lay on the bank smoking, with a towel 
over him. A couple of Pyrah's terriers frisked in 
and out of the pool and made the air lively with 
their barking ; Cheetham, bandy-legged and gaitered, 
on his stone, dry-shaved his blue chin with his thirnib 
and forefinger ; and the lads flipped one another with 
towels, showed their muscles, and laughed at the 
antics of Job Wray. Job and Master Walter were 
backed for sixpences. 

Well, there was no more in it than just the touch 
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at the finish, but Master Walter lost, and immediately 
loud arguments broke forth. Tommy Burn lost his 
balance and went up to his knees in the stream as 
he leaned fwward to shout to Pyrah two stones away. 

" He started afore f word ! " 

" Chut ! . . . I telled thee t' hams wad do it," 
Pyrah cried, " and if t' course were twice as long t' 
wind wad do it ! " 

" Job started afore f word ! " 

" He didn't ; yon tires just when he should be 
putting t' spurt on ! " 

" Spurt . . . ! "— (" Whisht, Tommy! " Catton said.) 
— " He'll beat him a month o' Sundays ; he weren't a 
trier. Wast trying, Master Walter ? " 

I knew from the way the lad lay on the bank, his 
body rising and falling with his fluttered breathing, 
how he had tried; he couldn't speak yet They 
disputed whether he had swum his best ; and William 
Cheetham, screwing up his eyes, spoke: 

" They ha' it i' their faces, has triers," he observed. 
" Dost mind yon Bedale lad, that rade at t' Rant last 
year, Pyrah?" 

"Ay, Whitaker." 

- Well." said Cheetham, " I could like to find a lad 
wi' a right trier's face to meet yon. Gi'e me t' stuff, 
and I'd train it Hast seen yon bay o' Master 
Walter's?" 

" Whitaker had t' better horse." 

"Happen so. Whitaker's a stable-lad. T' rider 
wins, not t' horse ; that's where quality shows. Sir 
Tatton rade seven hunder odd miles i' six days ; but 
wad his groom ha' done it? There's horses and 
horses, and riders and riders; it canna be put i' a 
nutshell, auther way ; but . . ." 

"Whitaker's fro' a racing country; g^oom or 
gentleman, 'tis all one if they can ride." 

Cheetham spat out of the comer of his mouth into 
the stream. 
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" Racing country ! . . . Well, put it he's a stable- 
lad fro' a racing country. Fm from a racing country. 
I trained for Mr. Kirby o* York, that's i' Russia wi* 
a string o' blood-horses now. Mr. Kirby's no small 
beer ; kings and czars and emperors and noblemen, 
they all kenned him. He had breakfast wi' two on 
'em that strangled a emperor i' a scarlet sash — ay, 
and t' morning after they did it and all ; and they 
asked him, 'Onny news fro' St. Petersburg?' He 
saw t' Emperor Paul dead o' a sofa, wi' his medals 
on, and his jaw smashed, and his face as black as a 
coal Ta'en by Nelson from Cronstadt, too, he were, 
on t' flagphip. — And that's t' man William Cheetham 
trained for — ^trained Bay Horse Brough, ay, and 
twenty others. That's my story, wi' t' drink left 
out. Racing country? I'm fro* a racing country 
too!" 

"Did ye train Brough?" 

"Ay, and Lanercost, and Beeswing, and Dame 
Trot" 

" Lanercost that t' sailor gav' t' dose to ? " 

"Ay; come in last for t' Cup and changed his 
colour i* a month. I tell ye, I ken racers and racing. 
I ha* tellcd ye why I came here, and how I daren't 
show my face o* a Eastern course ; believe it or not, 
I ken 'em — trainers and stable-lads and gentlemen 
riders and all. I ha' cause to ken 'em; and I tell 
ye, Joe, that this bit o' a Rant o* ours is a holiday 
for 'em and all expenses paid. D'ye think they send 
their best or their second-best, or their tenth-bdit, 
here?" 

" They sent one ower-good for us — ^ho, ho, ho ! " 

Cheetham spat again, with his blue chin all on 
one side. 

" If ye kenned what ye were talking about ^" he 

began, impatiently ; and then, Master Walter, breath- 
ing easier, sat up on the grass. 

" I always try," he said, answering the last question 
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that had been put to him; and Cheetham turned 
eagerly towards him. 

" Wadst be a trier o* horseback ? . . . Ay, TU be 
bound ye wad, if there's aught i* looks. ... A man 
that can say he trained for Kirby o' York, Pyrah, 
should ken breed and mettle i' horse or man. And 
rU tell ye another thing ye*ll not believe. Who's 
t' best rider i* England to-day ^ " 

" Buckle ! " — " Jackson ! " — " Arnull ! " Cheet- 
ham stretched out a shaking finger. 

" And it's none o' them. Who is't ? Tis t' slack- 
rein man, Sam Chifney. Us north o' Trent's been 
fools long enow ower this slack-rein business, and 
but that I'm warned off I'd ha' a word to say to some 
on 'em. T' horse isn't foaled that can't be ridden wi' 
a plain snaffle, wi' a right man . . . ." 

There was no word of swimming now ; it was all 
horses and jockeys and trainers, wins by a head or 
a neck or a length, pulling and forcing and touching 
the nerves of horses' mouths, a whole new world of 
talk. Tommy Bum was an abominable little liar, 
but I did not think so of Cheetham, whom I had 
never beard speak so much or so vehemently before ; 
and I think every word of his tale of Mr. Kirby and 
the Czars was true. One by one the other men 
dropped out of the talk and listened to him ; and I 
make no manner of doubt Master Walter saw fine 
stories in it all. 

" Eh ! " Pyrah cried at last ; " but there'd be a pot 
o'^paoney if we could find one to beat Whitaker! " 

There was a minute's silence. 

•• Ay, if," said Joe Catton. 

— ^And Mr. I^ohaid, having seen his son a bonnie 
stripling and a pretty swimmer, betook himself with 
a light heart finally to his observatory tower, and 
watched the heavens by night and slept by day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POOR MAN'S GOUT. 

On the shelf below his ledgers and law-books Mr. 
Famish had an array of bottles and jars and pots for 
the ointments and liniments and lotions wherewith 
to ease the pains of his rheumatics. It was my lot 
to apply these remedies, for, tetchy as he was, he 
admitted that I was a rare rubber. I have said that 
he had shown himself a little easier towards me ; 
but that is not to say that he did not still occasionally 
call me Sir John, and cast my roundels in my teeth. 

" If I'm not feeling better come t* twenty-second o* 
next October F *se na' a doctor," he would mutter; 
" 'twill be twenty year come t* twenty-second sin' I 
had one; I could like to fiddle t' twenty year out. 
Rub, ye rascal " — and his face would twitch — " though 
ye canna rub to t* innards : oh, my good Lord ! . . . 
What is't.? Tis the Poor Man's Gout, and 'tis 
creeping slowly up t' backbane ; 'tis at t' backbane 
now, and when it reaches t' midriff . . . t* knee now : 
eugh! Ne'er heed me if I grunt a bit; spread that 
gurt hand o' thine and rub . . ." 

So I would rub until his knees or loins or shoulder- 
blades were red and raw. " Is that better ? " I would 
ask. 

" I canna say for better," he would snap, " but 'tis 
good to know t' best's been done. Nay, I canna 
bide onny more just yet ; leave me a bit o' skin " ; 
and he would sink back exhausted. 

When he was only ordinarily bad it was a matter 
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of tenlmmutes for him to mount a horse, even with 
my assistance ; and at his worst he could not move 
from his chair. These severe attacks became rapidly 
more frequent, and in proportion to their frequency 
more and more of the work fell to my share and 
less and less leisure I had to roam the Moss and the 
Moor. It was up-P^gy and over to Turle one day, 
or to Hebden or UnderclifFe or even as far along 
the Ford road as Haybum the next, doing my best 
about Mr. Richard's affairs; and I ht^sn to fancy 
I knew something of a steward's responsibiUties. Mr. 
Famish, however, quickly disabused me of this 
opinion. 

"Ye ken nowt till ye ken ye ken nowt," he said 
once, " and happen then ye winna ken so mich. D'ye 
think a bailey's wark's riding a good horse, and 
bidding other men wark, and doing a two-three sums 
of a night .^ Teh! . . . Ha* ye been servant afore 
ye were maister.^ Ha' ye allowed half a dozen 
trades ? D'ye ken t' price o' things, and wages^ and 
when a man's taking a day to haM a day's wark? 
What's doing i' yon ten-acre aboon Loadsaddles, 
and what were doing last year and t* year afore 
that? How much brass does Barraclough tak' a 
week i' f 'Chequers,' and who spends it? What 
sort o' a ticket wad ye gi'e Barraclough to t' magis- 
trates? D'ye ken t' Law o' lease and release and 
surrender, andcontracts and hiring and debt ? Which 
bides maist watching, keepers or poachers? D'ye 
ken men, and which ye can yet maist out o' by 
driving hard and which by easing and humouring? 
. . . Ye ken naught yet, lad; but for all that ye 
maun gan to Turk to-mom and touch Massey up 
about his rent Come, rub my back; ye do that t' 
best, ye limber young scamp." 

This from Mr. Famish was famous praise; and, 
indeed, as his complaint g^ew on him this softening 
I had noticed became more and more apparent I 
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no longer shirked my work, but was satisfied if at 
the end of the day he gave me an approving grunt ; 
and I owe it to this diligence and to my previous 
submission to his caprices that I began to discover 
why he had been at such pains to be strict with me 
and to disabuse me of any share I might have had 
in what he considered to be my grandfather's 
delusions. 

I had been helping him on again with his shirt and 
jacket one night after a rubbing — there had been a 
mortal lot of " Eugh ! " and grtmting that night — 
when something slipped from his pocket, and he 
caught it on his knee. The slight effort pained him ; 
he nad only one arm in his coat ; and I waited till 
he opened his eyes again, very wearily. When I 
had got him dressed he put his claw-like hand into 
my hair, turned my head sideways, and scrutinised 
my profile, companng it with something he held in 
the palm of his other hand " What is it ? " I said. 

" What's what, lad ? " 

" That, that you are looking at" 

He was too exhausted for sharpness, and almost 
as if I had bidden him he held out a small oval gilt 
frame, very tarnished, that contained a black sil- 
houette portrait cut out with a pair of scissors. 

" I took a fancy to think ye were like someb'dy," 
he said. 

"Why ** I exclaimed, surprised; and then he 

bristled up all at once. 

" So ye d spy on an ailing man, wad ye ? Ay, ye're 
one on 'em after all ; t' ashplant's t' better stick yet ; 
tch ! . . , Get out o* my sight ! " 

But my grandmother had a duplicate of that little 
black cut-out, which was a portrait of my dead mother, 
and I remembered the times I had seen him watching 
me furtively over the top of a ledger. When next I 
went to Underclifife I put a question to Ailse. 

"Ay, poor soul," she replied, "'tis true enow. 
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though I had a'most forgotten. Thy father come 
betwixt 'em, Tohmiie, and, to be sure, thou has a 
sort o' look o her. But she'd ha' been fat if she'd 
lived, and God's ower alL How are ye ofif for eggs 
at t' HaU ? " 

So I was able to guess what Mr. Famish's occasional 
gentleness had its rise in, and also why I was hated, 
as Pongo was hated, for the name's sake. 

Now though I did my best, it soon became evident 
that an older hand than I was needed to assist him, 
and it was Mr. Famish himsdf who said as much to 
Mr. Richard one evening. 

He had not left his chair during that day, and, 
packed in cushions, he was looking over some 
accounts, from which his attention seemed to wander 
a good deal They were the very accounts of the 
repairs and improvements Mr. Ridiard had, against 
his steward's advice, sanctioned; and after a long 
fit of musing he sank back into his chair, frowned 
so that the ^n over his bristling temples was tight- 
stretched and shining on the bone, and, suddenly 
rousing, asked me if Mr. Richard had gone into his 
observatory yet 

" m see," I said 

" Ask him to step in here," he said ; and I went out 

" Is anything wrong ? " Mr. Richard asked me, 
as with a candle I lighted him through the dark 
dairy that joined the cottage to the Hall ; and when 
I showed him into the cottage the steward did not 
attempt to rise. 

" Tis t' wrang way about, that t* maister should 
wait o' t' servant," the old man said, smiling grimly ; 
•' but— I'm done, Mr. Richard." 

Mr. Richard put on his spectacles. " I hope not," 
he said earnestly ; " if you are feeling worse we must 
send to Ford for Doctor MilhnaiL" 

" Nay, I'm done. -, I ha' been at a loose end this 
long while, and now 'tis ower ; it came to me sudden 
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to-night, looking ower these. I wasn't doine my 
duty when I let ye run into all this. Ye're out a 
bairn i* sich matters; I tak' wages to watch 'em. I 
might ha* forbidden it, or resigned — as I wish to 
resign now." 

" No, no ; you cannot resign ; Doctor Millman " 

" Doctor Millman canna mak' me yoimg again. 
John here has done t' maist o' my wark this mony 
a week, and John isna enow. 'Twad ease me to be 
let get just tnis much straight wi' my duty," he laid 
his hand on the accounts, " and then resign." 

" Ah ! and just as I was ... If it is no more than 
that that troubles you— — " 

" Nay. T' gout cramps me i' t* chair. Ye need a 
man here, not sich a clouted owd shoe as I am." 

" I can get you other help, and you shall still be 
bailiff ; you shall remain where you are, and all shall 
still be under your authority." 

Mr. Famish shook his head. 

"Under your leave, sir, I winna be responsible 
fro' a cripple's chair for another man's doings. How 
do I ken I'sd be obeyed ? How do I ken he wadna 
bring me lying tales ^ Nay ; gi'e me leave to ha* 
three plain words wi' Bum and Barraclough and 
them, and then resign." 

Mr. Richard's eyes behind his powerful spectacles 
seemed Uke the big mild eyes of a fish; his Uds 
drooped over them, and he examined his finger-nails. 

"Yes — ^yes — but I should not choose such a man 
as you mention," he said at last " I am in great 
hopes Doctor Millman will set you on your legs 
again; but in the meantime, since vou must have 
help, I have the very man in my mind. 

" I ken ye have," said Mr. Famish drily. 

" It is John's grandfather. What think you ? " 

" 'Tisna for me to think, Mr. Richard." 

" Can you think of anyone who would look after 
the property better, leaving me free ... ?" 
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" I canna," said Mr. Famish in the same dry tcme. 

" Or a steadier man, or a soberer ? *' 

During a long pause the old steward's eyes opened 
and closed ; and when at last he spoke it was in odd 
jerky sentences. 

"Ye're a kind man to me, Mr. Richard — mony a 
one wad ha' turned me away to fend for myseF — to 
fend for mysel' — I dinna ken how to sav it — I didna 
think ever to say it — ^happen 'tis naught when said 
— ^it concerns Drake, and I naughbut say it to ha' 
my mind free o' it ^" 

" John," said Mr. Richard, " see if my son is in yet" 

** Nay, I*d Uefer he stayed. . . . All my life, 
sixty-eight year, Mr. Yewdale, I ha' minded other 
folk's business for money, and I ha' gotten into t' 
way o' minding my own to please mysel'. I tak' 
no advice, nor gi'e none, and just this much comes 
again t' grain b^use ye ha' been kind to me. What 
much, say ve.^ Nay, I ha' done already. 'Tis na 
mair nor that. If 'tis naught, 'tis naught; and I 
ha' brokken a rule to say so much." 

" But you . . . you have said nothing." 

" I ha nothing to say," Mr. Famish said, closing 
his eyes again. 

Mr. Richard removed his glasses, polished them 
with a corner of his dressing-gown, gave a Uttle lau|^ 
in his nose, and made the following speech, halting 
frequently: — 

"Yes — ^yes — I know those feelings, too — ^ah! . . . 
Something in a face sets you against it — nay, that 
is too positive — ^fails to win yoa Maybe the 
sound of a voice lacks something. A word or deed 
is misrepresented, misinterpreted, misunderstood. 
Another's prejudice is insensibly allowed to colour 
your own. What is the result ? " 

Lightly he folded a blacksmith's account into a 
narrow strip, unfolded it, and folded it again as he 
spoke. 
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" The result, Famish, is just such a speech as that 
of yours, and I give it its proper name — ^prejudice. 
Its proper name, prejudice. We are given under- 
standing, you and I, that we may prove all things 
and so arrive at the truth. Ah, the truth! ... It 
is delicate and difficult. Unless we are constantly 
aware, a puff ... a breath . . . you should see my 
instruments upstairs to know what the original error 
of a hairsbreadth means: a hairsbreadth, and we 
could miss the sun himself. The sun ... I was 
about to say something ; hm ! I had something to 
say ... ah ! — Consider at the very beginning what a 
faulty piece of mechanism man is (that is it). Because 
these nerves and fibres serve for such blunt emotions 
as joy and pain we call them delicate ; but for the 
nicer emotions they are dull as earth ; g^oss ; pah t 
A man smiles with pain; seeing another melan- 
choly you judge he is unhappy; a thousand years 
are not enough for you to know yotir most intimate 
friend — ^nay, to know yourself ; and you will judge 
of a stranger ! I doubt my own judgment of a man. 
Suppose his meaning to be rightly ex{M:essed ; need 
it Uierefore be rightly read ? How, when your report 
comes through a third, a fourth, a fifth person? 
How are you to know the man as he is ? Joy and 
pain you venture on — ah, so diffidently! — but in the 
greater part of life the one takes the colour of the 
other, subtly, subtly. Gre)mess, the vulgar call it; 
it is only g^ey because our senses are too gross for 
its delicate colour. And this is the sensitive, tender 
fabric you would rip through with prejudice! . . . 
Were we not speaking of Drake? ah, yes! . . ." 
The account in his hand seemed to remind him. 
"Yes. Why, Drake is the only man who has not 
— ^you will not find his name in these papers. Bum, 
Barraclough, Catton, Wray— no Drake. . . . Yes, 
remedv it as you think fit, Famish ; perhaps I was a 
little foolish. . . . That he is godly and a preacher 
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is little to me, yet that also stands for something in 
the world as it is. No ; show me Drake or another 
man as he is ; show me (hat he shows himself to be 
as he is ; show me that he is understood as he shows 
himself; then we shall be in the way to know the 
truth of him. But prejudice. . . ." He straightened 
out the crumpled paper and laid it flat on the table. 

This was Richard Yewdale's harangue cm the 
engaging of a new steward. 

Mr. Famish had punctuated the speech with nods, 
understanding it, I dare say, a good deal better than 
I ; he now looked shrewdly up. 

" Then why do ye ask me what I think ? " he said ; 
and Mr. Richard, in his turn, was silenced. The 
interview ended with nothing concluded, save that 
Mr. Famish was to exercise his discretion in putting 
up such as had over-reached Mr. Richard's bounty. 

Poor old Famish! Even this he was not to 
accomplish alone. I have used his own name for 
an explanation of his disease, and Doctor Millman, 
who was called in from Ford town (without waiting 
for the twenty-second of October), and the physician 
whose advice Doctor Millman desired, did not pre- 
tend to understand much more of it than the country 
folk who called it the touch of God's finger, or stroke. 
The old man was violet-lipped when I found him 
one evening not long after this interview, rigid and 
unconscious. Speech, movement from the waist 
down, authority of stewardship, all had been taken 
from him by that touch. We cut the clothes from 
him, wrapped him in shawls, and fed and tended 
him in his chair. The use of his arms he still had, 
and the brightness of his eyes; thenceforward I 
made it my special dxsty to look after him ; and since 
he could no longer call me Sir John nor gird at my 
birth, he seemed to find a quiet pleasure in beckon- 
ing me to his side, taking me by the ear, and tweak- 
ing it gently. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"ALIUD CORDE PREMUNT." 

It now became an imperative matter that Mr. 
Famish's place should be filled, and my grandfather 
was sent tor. 

Of the interview he had with Mr. Richard, nor of 
what agreement they came to^ I cannot speak pre- 
cisely. For all his harangue about his ''judgment 
of a man," I doubt if it was ever in Riphard Yewdale 
to form a square judgment of anybody or anything. 
God had put it into the hearts of other men to frame 
systems and creeds and beliefs against the horror of 
the Void and Infinite ; but He seemed to have put 
it also into Richard Yewdale's mind to bring all 
strong sense and experience into question again. 
This was for long a mystery to me, and I cannot speak 
of it now ; but I always think of my poor master in 
those powerful spectacles of his that bulged and 
magnified his eyes and set them all wrong in his 
face. He could gaze at a grain of sand till it over- 
balanced the world ; sometimes I think he saw more 
than it was meant man should see; but whatever I 
say about him, I dare say he would have had his 
answer to it. 

The title of baihff was still to be applied to Mr. 
Famish ; and since he was not to be moved, and we 
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had none too much room in our cottage, my grand- 
father must continue to reside in UnderclifFe villajge, 
using the cottage when about the Hall and going 
back and forth every night 

" I fear we shall still have to trouble Famish about 
many things," Mr. Richard said, " — and yet that 
may take his mind ofiF his affliction. He can write ; 
we must do the best we can." 

So a board was placed across the arms of the 
steward's chair, and ink, pens, and a sand-box pro- 
vided him; and it became the duty of whoever 
should enter the cottage — ^where all matters relating 
to the estate must now be discussed if Mr. Famish 
was to have any word in them — ^to go first and see if 
he had written a message. His hearing was un- 
impaired, but he was at the mercy of others that 
these messages should reach their proper destination ; 
and for the rest, barring a touch of impatience that 
showed now and then in his eyes, he bore his calamity 
with wonderful fortitude. He lived in great dread 
of another stroke 

He was still obeyed, too ; unquestioningly by my- 
self, often necessarily by Mr. Richard, and readily 
by Pongo. My grandfa&ier, indeed, often made his 
obedience a punctual matter when there was no real 
need ; and he was quicker than the rest of us to see 
that Mr. Famish lacked nothing for his comfort 

Of the readiness with which Pongo acquired a 
knowledge of the details of the estate I will no 
more than speak ; it surprised me little, and Mr. 
Famish less. Once, I remember, a question of 
timber came up, for some trees had been cut down in 
Candlestick Wood, and Pongo gave their number 
and kind off-hand, how long they had lain, and the 
price a foot they would fetch. Again, when a 
valuation of some property over at Turle was desired, 
Mr. Famish being asleep, Pongo gave its worth 
within a very little off Famish's own estimate. And 
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again, this time in relation to the final settling-up 
with Bum and Barracloueh and the others. Mr. 
Famish had totted up on his board the money that 
had been spent, ana Pongo had taken the paper 
from him. 

"... Nay, that's wrong," said my grandfather, 
looking up from the paper and setting his finger 
on one item ; " Burn's cellar were scraped and limed, 
then washed; and there's a hook and chain for t' 
bucket" 

Mr. Richard glanced at Mr. Famish, who nodded, 
as if to admit he had been in error. My master rose. 

" Between you, I caq^ go back to my studies with 
an easy mind," he said, quite pleasantly. " How do 
you come to know that, Drake ? " 

(The truth was, that Bum had made no secret in 
the " Chequers " and elsewhere of having, as he 
thought, got the better of the Lord of the Manor; 
but rongo only answered, "I ha' my eyes open." 
And that which struck me was, that Mr. Famish 
blinked queerly at him, and wrote something; but 
when Pon^o advanced to take the psper, his hand 
closed on it and he held it in a fold of his shawl.) 

The summer passed, and half the autumn ; and 
towards the back end of October most of the leaves 
had fallen from the trees and lay in sodden heaps 
on every roadside, for all the land was grey with 
rain. Geese clanged and screamed about the 
stubble ; men ploughed on the misty hillsides ; muck- 
heaps steamed in fields ; and the swimming-pool 
looked very bleak and cold. For weeks at a time 
we scarcely saw Mr. Richard ; the double bailifFship 
seemed to answer well enough ; and I remember 
that it was in those days I first read the Morte 
d' Arthur. 

And so I come to a conversation I overheard on 
the twenty-first of October; and should it seem to 
you, that my whole story turns on it as on a pivot, 

6 
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why, sometimes I think the same, and again I 
doubt 

I had had a busy day, buying at Haybum Market 
in the morning and back and forth to Turle twice 
during the afternoon ; and returning wet and tired, 
I had had my supper and stretched myself on the 
settle in the cottage. Musing idly that my gadding 
about with Master Walter seemed to be about at an 
end, I had lain listening to the sotmd of the clodc 
and the rain outside and watching the smouldering 
peats on the hearth. Then I had dozed ; but, as 
your own name spoken among a hundred others 
seems to startle you, I was roused by Ponco saying 
(I knew of me), "Nay, he's asleep; dont disturb 
him." 

" Then," said Mr. Richard's voice, " what of this 
man Pyrah ? " 

" He's a mason by trade," my grandfather replied ; 
" he helped build t' tower yonder. ' 

" Ah, yes . . . but it is of his character I wish to 
know ; surely you understand me. Does he drink, 
for instance ? " 

My grandfather replied slowly : " I ha* learned fro' 
t' Scriptures not to judge, that I be not judged." 

"Ah ... . But I will undertake the responsibility 
of judging ; the Scriptures do not forbid you to give 
evidence." 

"Ay," said my grandfather, "and at a word fro' 
me ye'U build on it, and if I say naught ye'll build 
just t* same." 

Mr. Richard murmured, " That's shrewd 

Nay, Drake ; Famish would tell you if he could how 
free from prejudice my mind is; is that not so, 
Famish?" 

The silence that followed brought home to me 
for the first time the old steward's utter dependence ; 
and then Pongo's voice sounded agaia 

" Then if ye don't want t' trade o' t' man, I ken 
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little else o' him, nor o' t' others. T' warst I ken 
o' Pyrah is that he won't shift for himself if others 
'U shift for him." 

" He appears not to be singular in that." 

"Not he; and them's t' warst to blame that 
pampers 'em." 

" I have been to blame ; we will pass that," said 
Mr. Richard, rather shortly; and there was a long 
silence this time, that again my grandfather broke : 

" Let me understand ye, Mr. Yewdale. I tak' it ye 
want t* truth o' these men ? " 

" The truth," said Mr. Richard. 

" And ye ha' seen Pyrah, too ; hm ! . . . Then if 
they were here i' this cottage, I'd say this : Do they 
drink ? Ay ; everybody here drinks ; 'tis all what 
ye call drinking; and if I say I ha'na seen John 
Pyrah nor Joe Catton t' warse for it, ye'U tak' it as 
ye please, for they're as near strangers to me as 
anybody i' Undercliffe can be, and Bum's naughbut 
a half-wit at best. Happen t' Rant's different; i' 
my young days I ha' been nigh t' mark mysel*, at t' 
Rant, but I'd worked at f padpost sixteen hours, and 
t' Rant's naughbut once a year; ye maun under- 
stand me. Bet? Ye winna find a dozen men i' 
Undercliffe besides m)rser and a two-three o' t' 
brethren that ha'na a crown to waste foolishly at t' 
Rant I see no sense i' it mysel', but 'tis mony a 
year sin' I stopped expecting t' world to shape itsel' 
to t' liking o* Pongo Drake. T' parson's ridden a 
horse i' a race; i' mony things I don't ho'd wi' t' 
Church, but I wadn't fling muck at 'em for all that, 
and t' cob didna win. Swear ? That's folly and all, 
but ye learn i' knocking about t' world not to mak' 
too much o' that . . . For aught else, I ha'na 
heard a word, not that I heeded ; and for all that I'd 
liefer ye hadn't asked me, for it's little I ken o* other 
folk's affairs, and I mind what's writ about idle 
tongues." 

6* 
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I would not judge my fellow man any more than 
Pongo, but I could have rolled ofiF the settle to hear 
this speech from his lips. All that I could find wrong 
with it was that it was not, somehow, my grandfather. 
It might have been a gentler and more charitable 
man who was speaking ; I remembered his preaching 
at the Meeting-house under the Crag ; certainly this 
was not the same man. And here is a set-back for 
me, who care little about acres and manors, but only 
for men's hearts, that these few words should leave 
me with two opinions on them. — But Mr. Richard 
was speaking. 

" Would you choose to have your own son among 
them > " 

" John is a son to me ; he kens UnderclifFe and its 
folk as well as I do, and there he is." 

Nothing was heard but the dock, the rain, and, all 
at once the squeaking of Mr. Famish*s pen; and 
Pongo added : " Ye ha' seen Pyrah ; t' others doesn't 
live far away; two hours i' their company and ye 
can see for yoursel'." 

" Is that for me, Famish ? No .^ . . . Very well," 
said Mr. Richard at last " Now I will tell you why 
I ask you all this. My son has asked my permission 
to ride Winnie in a race against some lad or other. 
I have given Uttle time to such things as horse- 
races ; you are a tolerant and sober coimsellor ; and 
I ask nothing less than the best of your advice" 

It was minutes before Pongo's voice was heard, 
low and earnest 

" 'Tis a deeper matter than ye gave me to think." 

" It is desperately deep." 

"And ye ask me t* oest o* my advice. . . . Ye 
shall ha' it Ye ha' said o' me that I stand i' t' stead 
o' a father to yon lad ; and so I do ; but t' lads is 
dilSerent I saw t' sort yours was one morning last 
March; if I tak' ye right, ye're making him, now 
and for all; but my lad's made, or thereby. Yell 
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forgi'e me if I chance to trespass, but i* moments like 
this t' meaning's more nor t* words it's put in." 

" He is my only boy," said Mr. Richard in a low 
voice. 

"Wi* walls and draining ye can go forrard, and 
draw back, and go forrard again, and no great harm 
done; but ye can't chop and change that fashion 
wi' a lad. I'll not say for once nor twice, but ye 
can't do it for al'ays. He's rising a man ; soon he'll 
choose his own company and tak' all into his own 
hands; therefore, 'tis for ye to gi'e it thought I 
ha* a score o* years t' age of ye, Mr. Richard, and 
this is just t' bottom o' it: — I canna help ye i' this. 
No man can help ye. Ye stand alone, and ye ken it 
e'en in asking it." 

His voice rang as if he spoke into a basin, and I 
heard Mr. Richanl sigh. 

"Yes, I ken it e'en in asking it," he said, very 
wearily, " but I did not expect to be told the bitter 
truth I already knew ; I was like every other man 
who asks for advice. Yes, I know it, I know it . . . 
At the last no man can be helped. Here we are in 
the world, closer-knotted than eels in a bucket . . . 
more in number than the stars . . . yet each of us 
unutterably alone . . . alone. Have you also watched 
the stars, Drake, and weighed them and measured 
them and said they must be so, to gain this com- 
fortless wisdom ^ I had done better to go to a f ooL 
We know nothing, and yet must act every moment 
as though we knew all ; we know we know nothing, 
yet we give our lives to the search for a Uttle more 
of this same knowledge. Free to look at, fettered 
to ourselves with fetters that only a pris<Mier's sleep 
can make us forget for an hour. Heaven and Hell, 
to live in another man's breast for an hour! . . . 
My head swims ... I thank you, Drake, that you 
have spdken so searchingly. Cold comfort you bring 
me, to send me back to my thoughts; but many a 
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man would not have dared — ^would not have dared 
I thank you. Let us shake hands, two wise men; 
and so good-night" 

I did not see their handshake 



I had known, but had been bound, secret for 
secret, not to tell, that Master Walter had asked 
this permission of his father ; but during two months 
I had been able to do httle but guess how he had 
passed his time. One day, however, he had asked 
me, should I be going through Underdiffe, to take a 
pair of his riding-boots to Tcnnmy Bum and to have 
the soles stripped off and thiimer ones substituted. 
He had been precise in bis instructions; and then 
he had asked me which of the village g^ls had the 
neatest needle. Later, I had noticed that he had 
begun to choose this and that for his meals, and had 
seen him set off walking once or twice all muffled 
up to his eyes. Then one day he had told me 
despondingly how without his father's sanction all 
this would go fcMT nothing. 

He came into the stable two days after Pongo's 
earnest conversation with Mr. Richard; I was busy 
with Peggy. He was clad in a surtout that reached 
to his heels, and I saw the toes of his riding-boots 
beneath it Lately I had used Mr. Famish's horse 
a good deal, and Peggy had out-fed her girth and 
put on width about the barrel ; and Master Walter, 
his hands deep in his coat pockets (out of one of 
which a switch stuck) watched me as I lengthened 
the girth with a double buckle and set it Then 
he broke into a laugh. 

" What a p)air of wings Pegasus would need, John ! 
She and her rider mounting the Hill of the Muses 
together . . . now don't be angry; I'm sorry; I 
haven't seen much of you lately, and she is funny." 
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"Plenty of work in her yet, speed or not," I 
grunted 

" Speed ! " he said, and laughed again. " Shut the 
door and I'll show you something." And with that 
he flung off his great-coat, mounted by the edge of 
the stall, and b^trode Peggy in full racing attire. 
Pattie Wade had made him a racing-shirt of mustard- 
coloured satin, cut from one of her old gowns; 
Cheetham had got him a pair of breeches, a cap and 
switch; and his boots were thin as paper. I stood 
gapinp^ at him, while he looked daringly down on me, 
enjoying my amazement 

" WeU, what do you think of it ? " he asked. 

" Then your father has said ? " 

"No," he replied, his face falling a little, "he 
hasn't yet — ^but he will" 

" Have you entered ? " 

" N-o," he replied, hesitatingly, " that is, Fve been 
careful not to say definitely." 

" But they think you have." 

" How do I know what they think ? " 

"You know they do, and that they have betted 
on you." 

" I think " he was beginning, when of a sudden 

the stable door opened, and Mr. Richard's voice 
. called, " Has Drake gone yet ? " 

He stopped short in the doorway, seeing his son 
so bright and dazzling; then he advanced slowly, 
closing the door behind him. 

"My sdn," he said, after a long troubled pause, 
" I hope you remember I have not yet given you my 
permission." 

"Yes, father," said Master Walter in a subdued 
tone. 

" Where did you get those clothes ? " 

He said that Pattie Wade had made them, and 
then he slipped down from Peggy and put on an 
air that was half gaiety, half constraint 
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" Don't you admire me in them, father ? '* he said 
coaxingly, taking his father's arm; "I didn't mean 
you to see them yet, but you have been too quick 
for me." 

" Did you know of this, John ? " 

Master Walter interrupted quickly. 

" I asked John who could stitch neatly, but didn't 
tell him what for ; he only knew a moment ago. Do 
I look a rider, father } " 

Mr. Richard began to pace the stable, not looking 
at the bright figure; then he stopped, placed his 
hands on his son's Moulders, and looked down on 
him with such fondness and anxiety as I had never 
seen. 

"Walter, my boy, I could wish you had not built 
on my silence in this way, for — for the life of me I do 
not see what is best for you. . . . You think I have 
been at my telescope these many nights ? " 

Master Walter made no reply. 

" So I have ; but there have been cloudy nights 
. . . clear nights . . . and I have thought only of yoa 
You know, my boy, that what I think best for you 
you must submit to ? " 

"Yes, father." 

" Then go into the house and take those things 
off, and return to me." 

Master Waiter hesitated. 

" Can't you tell me now, father ? I was going for 
a trial before dark, and if I am not to ride — I Uiink 
they think it is all settled, and I ought to let them 
know at once — I shall be disappointed^ father ** 

" And I, that you are, Walter." 

" When you didn't forbid it at once, I thought — 
if you had told me before it was too late "* 

Mr. Richard began to walk again ; it was nigh dark 
in the stable, but I saw him pass his hand over his 
forehead, as if to sweep away something that 
oppressed him. 
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" Why ? Why ? " he said in a moved voice ; " why 
can a foolish man come to an instant decision, while 
a wise man . . . ? ' You can't chop and change/ says 
Drake — ' If you had told me before it was too late/ 
says my boy — and as things are, my heart tells me 
they are rieht. As things are; but how are they? 
Has he yellow silk in his mind ? Does the bay win 
in his heart? Bah! Figures again: all men but 
I can think plainly! I thought my lungs to be the 
worst heritage I could give lum ; my mind would be 
a worse. ... 'If you had told me before it was 
too late'; my own son has found me out. Yet it 
was well he should leave his books and swim and 
roam the fields; and if I change now? 'Once or 
twice, and then he'll choose his own company ; he's 
rising a man.' Drake is wiser than I. . . . And I 
could end it all with a Yes or No. A pin in a Bible : 
a coin spun : sixpence to an old spae-wife : a simple 
man would decide it thus. I cannot; I alone must 
hold by — ^this ! " He struck his brow with his hand 
again. " One says that understanding is more to be 
desired than rubies ; another answers him, Canst thou 
by searching find out God? For every surety a 
falsity, for every Yea a Nay ! " He stood still, moving 
the straw of the stable floor trivially with his foot. 
" For every Yea a Nay, and soul and spirit are severed 
between this Yea and Nay. A horse-race — ^nothing 
more ? I could laugh. My son is a near matter, yet 
he is but part of a nearer; in all things I am the 
same. What then do I lack ? The bliss of the spirits 
or the pains of the damned, either is endurable so 
we have but the will and choose it : the will, the will, 
the will! . . . What am I sajdng? ... I know, too, 
how 'twill be to-morrow. To-morrow I shall have 
spent myself. To-morrow I shall say : Here's a 
trouble of nothing. I know it all ; much comfort in 
knowing it! For every Yea a Nay! ... If in this 
universe of poise and balance and boumeless time 
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and desert space there were but one grain that was 
constant to itself, that grain should be my God. My 
head! . . . My boy, you shall not ride to-night, but 
by morning you shall have had my answer. Come 
and sit with me now ; I shall not go into my tower ; 
truly it is pain to love as I love you. Take those 
frightful clothes off ; John shall tell them you cannot 
come to-night" 

Very thoughtfully I rode ofiF to acquaint Cheetham 
that there would be no trial that evening, for Mr. 
Richard's soliloquy had seemed to bring me into the 
presence of a new kind of grief. I had hardly begun 
then to understand how a man can know more than 
sufficient, nor to reckon up the worth of all this 
talk of men and women being so-and-so, when that 
which concerns you is not what men and women are, 
but what this man or that woman is. I do not think 
Master Walter would have ridden without his father's 
consent ; but for all my question, I knew that money 
had been scraped together to back him with the 
Eastern men who would come to the Kant I saw 
Cheetham, and returned home musingly. 

In the morning, as I was in the stable, in came Mr. 
Richard and Master Walter. At first I thougrht 
there was to be no riding, for Mr. Richard was oddly 
elated, and Master Walter unusually depressed. I 
was wrong. Mr. Richard rubbed his hands as he 
inspected Winnie. 

" So the bay must win I " he cried cheerfully ; " a 
guinea for you if the bay wins, John! Make her 
ready; I would see her canter; we must win now. 
. . . Even as I said ! " he muttered to himself ; ** the 
morning — ^but no more of that . . . Why so cast 
down, Walter? We must go into it merrily; no 
more dumps. A bonnie horse! I never really saw 
her before. . . . And how dare you meet this lad, 
from a racing country, a rider from a child — ^how do 
you hope to win } " 
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*' Cheetham says we have a chance." 
" Good. Good I am oddly gay to-day." 
Indeed he was, and in a strained sort of manner ; 
and I suppose the truth of it was, that even from 
questioning his mind claimed now and then its season 
of release. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HEBDEN RANT. 

Originally, I have heard old folk say, it had been 
a pig-market; but the only jngs I ever saw there 
were one or two learned pigs that cost you a penny 
for a sight of them, which they were not worth as 
pork or baccHi» but their learning fed them, which 
is something. Undercliffe and Turle and Haybum 
had each its yearly Feast; but that which distin- 
guished the Rant from these was its race-meeting. 

Now our district, lying, as I have said, where two 
Ridings meet, it belongs in a sense neither to the 
towns where they make cloth, nor yet quite to the 
horse-breeding country proper. Eastwards, over the 
plain of York, and North to the Hambledon Hills, 
you will find scores of villa^ courses, each with its 
ring of white posts and its judge's perch ; but about 
Underclifife the land is rough and hilly, and our 
own ostlers and stable-lads are not brought up with 
such famous radng-names as Jackson and ArnuU and 
Buckle ringing in their ears. Therefore, a man from 
Bedale or Malton had, in a way of speaking, the right 
to look down on us; and we for our part might 
retort, if we chose, that such a one was, maybe, of 
more account when he visited Hebden than when 
he crowed on his own midden; whereof was bred 
much contention, since a man cannot be accounted a 
prophet just because he happens to be out of his 
own country. 

Already as I had crossed the stepping-stones on 
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the morning of the first day of the Rant» a hieh con- 
fused noise and bustle had come down the hill ; and 
by the time I had come through Candlestick Wood 
I saw the booths and tents and caravans stretching 
away up the slope of meadows, Uke a small town. 
Through it I picked my way among taut ropes, pegs, 
gipsy children, clogged wheels and the tossing nose- 
bags of horses and ponies; and, coming suddenly 
from these back parts and thronged alleys of the 
town, I issued into the main street 

It seemed as if all the inhabitants had gone stark 
mad. They were dressed in velvet and spangles 
and harlequin stuff, and many wore false noses and 
dyed whiskers. Half of them were still busy (for it 
was early), hammering and bolting and pegging; 
and the other half screamed on pipes, beat on drums, 
sprung rattles, and blew horns and trumpets till the 
veins on their necks were red and swollen like 
apoplexy. The gaudy canvas fronts of the shows 
shook and rattled in the breeze, and paint and gild- 
ing and Prince o' Wales feathers glittered in the 
sun. The village girls were already there in their 
best clothes, for few of them stayed till the racing 
in the afternoon; and they flocked about the stalls 
where the ribbons and trinkets were. Pattie Wade 
was in her bright blue ; and little Annie Pyrah, arm- 
in-arm with Phoebe Manning, looked very pretty in 
a long brown mantle and her fair hair peeping wrth 
from the hood of it 

Many strangers were there, besides the gipsy 
fellows of the caravans, and I saw the fellow from 
Thirsk who had come to wrestle with Will Birkby 
for a sovereign. Mr. James Hall, come from Masham 
to see what horses might be worth buyine, talked 
with Denby of Holme, also after horsdledL The 
master of the Haybum pack and his huntsman jested 
with young Bailey, of Witton, asking him why he 
was not among the girls — ^where, indeed, he waa 
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usually to be found, and had spent one fortune and 
was running through another, though Uttle older 
than I. The great Mr. Smith, of Doncaster, come 
over to judge die racing, strolled about with a friend 
he had brought with him; and among all these I 
knew by sight or repute passed the strangers — men 
from Bedale and Malton and Black liambledon, 
many with numbered cards in their hat-bands, or 
sprigs, or ribbons, or fishing-flies, or things for luck. 
One man, in a, skirted coat of olive-green, had a mole 
at the ^de of his hat Now and then Pyrah and 
Tommy Bum spoke to them and passed on ; and 
the foreigners, in spangles, or furs, or frayed velvet, 
or something outrageous, bawled everywhere for folk 
to go and see their tumblers^ or fire-eaters, or live 
mermaids. 

"Hast seen Pattie, John?" said Will Birkby, 
jostling past me. 

"She's with Annie and Phoebe. That's the man. 
Will," I said, pointing to the fellow from Thirsk. 

" Ay, he's a gurt 'un. — So Master Walter's to ride ? 
Don't let Pattie come nigh t' wrestling " 

A fellow in a white hekvci hat thrust between us ; 
and I lost him 

By midday every stall and show was up, and the 
fair was thronged. I wandered idly about, going 
now and then into a show where a man put his head 
into a lion's mouth, or a cannibal displayed his 
tattooed chest, or a lad held his hand up for a man 
to fling knives between his fingers ; and, remembering 
Mr. Famish sitting at home with an old woman from 
Undercliffe to tend him, I bought him a fine new 
writing-case for a shilling. One Uttle old glass- 
blower, his face seeming l^htly a-tremble across the 
fumes of his charcoal furnace, as the hills seem on 
a hot day, blew wonderful trinkets before our eyes ; 
another fellow turned water into milk by blowing 
into it through a tube fbut sold other things); and 
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the noise of the sellers of gingerbread and brandy- 
snap and medicines for corns and warts was deafen- 
ing. I was among the girls again, and young Bailey, 
of Witton (who, it seemed, was putting up at the 
" Chequers ") was buying things nght and left, and 
glancing at Annie in a way that angered me, though, 
truly, the most I myself had done to seek her favour 
was to give her father rats for his terriers I asked 
Pattie to take charge of my writing-case, and then 
a fresh clamour arose a couple of stalls away. 

" He hasn't a licence — ^we pay rent — turn him out ! " 
a man's voice cried ; and another voice laughed 

" Thou waits for trade ; I go fetch it My laces 
and han'kerchers ! " 

" We'll ha' thee afore a magistrate ! " 

" Lace fro' Nottingham and trinkets fro' Sheffield, 
buy^ A han'kercher to wipe Harrison's nose — kep! 
A ballad o' Stanesha' Bank, a penny ; my ballads, 

my ballads ! Favours for christenings ... eh, doy } 
A riddle, come : Why dinna they breek a lad as soon 
as he's bom ? A riddle-book for sixpence ; thimbles 
and spectacles ! . . . Let's see thy fiuoger-nails, lass ; 
to be sure, thou bites 'em ; I ha' stuff to rub on 'em. 

. . . Buy, buy ! " 

It was the tall, black-bearded women's vagabond, 
Lightowler, and he was hung and hidden down to 
his waist with lace and tape and frippery, and his 
tray was full of needles and buttons and garters. 
He shouted back at the men, who abused him from 
the stalls. 

" Rice powder for Harrilson's nose — 'tis purple ; 
come, buy! 

Stockings and garters, and curlers and pads, 
Pedlar Will kens more nor your lads 

Buy! . . . T' buckle, lass? I'd bate it for a kiss, 
same as Maggie Bolton o' Carlisle — a ballad o' Carlisle 
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Maggie! — only trade's bad — eh, Harrison?" And 
the rogue began to sing a song, at which Annie and 
Phoebe tittered, and Bailey guffawed. Job Wray 
plucked me by the sleeve and bore me off to see 
the lion that (so the hoarse, squinting proprietor 
declared) had attacked the Exeter mail ; and Light- 
owler's voice was lost in the hubbub. 

" Alligators ! Alligators I " a voice bawled in my 
ear ; " strong as a elephant, swims like a fish, and 
runs like a man! Entered for t' third race, ve 
Hebden fowk. Squire Waterton up— one penny ! " 
But Job and I, being hungry, made our way to that 
part of the fair where sausages were reeking. The 
noises changed to a clatter of dish-washing, and a 
stranger at my elbow cried : " Phoo \ Fd liefer smell 
t' pears and butterscotch o' Doncaster High Street 
nor this ! " The flap of a large tent was fastened 
back, and Job and I, entering, sat down at a long, 
crowded table. 

The grass was all trodden and muddy, and in the 
half light of the tent you could see a shouting horde 
of touts and betting-men, sharpers (I doubt not) and 
prophets and worse. Sitting and standing, they ate 
sausages, and between their munchings they shouted 
of jodceys and stables and trainers 

"Yewdale? Who's he?" a voice cried; and I 
gathered from the man who devoured sausages next 
to me that Whitaker on Juniper was the lad to open 
the eyes of us Ranters. Another man, already half 
drunk, roared a song about " One-eyed Jewison " ; 
and standing in a comer, with his hat jammed 
against the canvas of the tent, I saw Pyrah again, 
talking to a man with " lo " in his hatband. 

A quarrel broke out between my neighbour and a 
man across the table. 

"I saw him, I tell ye, and he had neither whip 
nor spur ; ask Aaron here. How about Chifney and 
Buckle, Aaron ? " 
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" Sam or Will ? " 

" Sam, of course." 

"Not a man i' England kens pace like him"; 
and men booed and hooted 

" T* father were a rogue, and t' son is ! " " How 
about Eclipse and Lord Harry ? " " Singleton wan 
o* Lord Harry t' next day ! " " Sineleton were no 
slack-rein maa . . ." " No, or he'd hs? wan walking ; 
a light rein and snaiHe. . . ." "Buckle, Buckle's 
t' grandest rider ! " And so forth, till cries of 
" Buckle, Buckle ! " filled the tent and men drummed 
senselessly on the tables to make the more noise. 
Pyrah was talking to another man now ; Job and I 
finished our sausages and came out into the air 
again ; and then I lost Job, and wandered alcme. 

Then a steady stream began to set in towards the 
course. There was no break in the line of booths 
and barrows on either hand, but as you went along, 
the trinket-sellers and showmen became fewer, and 
the thimble and card men and the men who sold 
sealed packets more ntmierous, until the last three 
hundred yards was an alley of men, who did nothing 
but shout the names of horses and the state of the 
odds. I passed the paddock where, all sheeted and 
guarded, the horses were, but could not get near; 
and then a little farther on there was a gap. Through 
it I saw the sweep and rise of UnderclifFe Moss, a 
soft russet with the dead bracken, and Blackboy 
Moor far away ; then I pushed into the pandemonium 
again. 

The wrestling was over. I had missed it, but 
learned that Will had had the best of three falls 
with the man from Thirsk. I came upon him near 
the entrance of the course ; he was talking with Joe 
Catton and a little man, who wort a waggoner's 
smock and a big hat over his eyes 

*' We'se cap 'em to-day," the little man was saying 
to Will— and he had the voice of William Cheetham 
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— " tak' it fro' a Hambledon man. Doncaster and 
Newmarket! Ay, they talk big, but I ken 'em at 
home. Doncaster and Newmarket men doesn't waste 
their time at Hebden Rant They send neither a 
good horse, nor a good rider, nor a decent bookie 
here ; I ken 'em ; but they'll despise us less to-moriL 
I ha' seen Whitaker o* Juniper — ^ay, Juniper's out o' 
Collison's stable: that's right enow; and t' wreck- 
ling's out o' t' owd sow ; but he's clumsy as John 
here. Sam Chifney's learning them a lesson diat's 
eyes to see it I ha' trained Walter; I ha' trained 
falm, that could ha' been a Q>lUson mysel' but for 
my throttle ; I were wi' Kirby o* York, I were . . . 
Walter's down to eight stuiL He's flung his curb 
away, and he'll ride a rein as leet as a thread o' silk. 
Pyrah has all we could scrape together, and he's 
ligging it, some here, some there. It isna fives and 
tens, Will; it's thirties and forties and fifties Let 
'em ha' thy sovereign. Let Tindall ha' it — ^he's t' 
straightest — I ha' had mony a pretty night wi' Tindall 
afore I were blown on. . . . Who's Winnie ? Who's 

Yewdale ? Winnie's t' horse, and Yewdale up, by ! 

I tell ye, WiU ..." 

Much more he said, spitting his words out one 
atop of the other, and I learned a little of what 
Master Walter's leisure had been during the last few 
months. The savings of half UnderdSfe and Heb- 
den and Turle were on his riding, and he was to 
teach the Eastern men a lesson. Cheetham's " Wal- 
ter," too, let me see a Uttle ; and for the rest, he had 
apparently been pledged beyond withdrawal befcxe 
ever Mr. Richard had made up his mind. 

Mr. Richard seemed very nervous and bewildered, 
and strangely out of place among that gathering. 
I came upon him and Master Walter at the gate 
of the enclosure half an hour before the racing 
began, and the young gentleman-jockey was also 
much preoccupied Cheetham and Joe Catton were 
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at his elbow, and from their talk — or rather their 
silence, for while watching the lad they seemed a 
good deal in awe of Mr. Richard — I gathered that 
all this betting was to be kept as mudi as possible 
from Mr. Richard's knowledge, likely enough at 
Master Walter's demand. When the Eastern men 
twitted Joe Catton he all but retorted, but restrained 
himself at a look from "Walter"; and for all I 
know, Mr. Richard might have been of opinion that 
all these strangers had come for the purpose of 
betting among Siemselves. 

He rallied his son in a diffident sort of way, as 
if striving to be at his ease. 

"Take heart, my boy; the bay wins! ... A 
larger gathering than I had anticipated, but he will 
give them a race. You are cold ; wear my muffler, 
and take a taste oi this." 

"Nay I " said Cheetham involuntarily, putting forth 
his hand to stay the flask of spirits; and as Mr. 
Richard, a little surprised, turned, he touched his 
waggoner's hat 

"I ask your pardon, sir, but 'tis ower-much o* 
a risk. It might steady him, or it might mak' 
him as drunk as a fiddler. If we dull his touch we 
loss." 

"If you dull — ? These things are beyond me. 
. . . His touch . . ?" 

" His touch o' t' rein, by ... " He checked him- 
self. " Naught else, sir ; he maun scarce ken he has 
one. And I'm afraid, by your leave, we matm tak* 
him thro' ye now, to weigh in ; 'tis t' third race." 

" Wen, well. Go with him, John. Kiss " It 

was Mr. Richard who checked himself, and Cheetham 
and Joe Catton bore Master Walter away. 

Near the paddock we met Pyrah. 

" Well, how is he ? " he asked anxiously. " I ha' 
ligeed every penny, William ; t' warst's a crown, ind 
t' best nigh douUe. I ha' done it quiet, not to 

7* 
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freeten 'em; Bum's sober, and he's done t' same. 
But we maun watch 'em. Is Will hurt ? Ha' Will 
watch yon big chap i' green; he's slippery; a 
mowdywarp i' his hat ; name o' Walsh. Tindall's 
laid fairish too, but ye say he's strai^^t I thou^t 
ye were kenned once ower, William. . . . Let's feel 
thy pulse, Walter; ay, he'll do. . . . Joe, do thou 
stand by Will; he'll be a good 'un tibat passes f 
two o' ye. Young Harry Wheater and a dozen 
lads is watching their horses and traps. There's a 
gang ready for t' pool Don't tak' paper ; all gowd ; 
we'll brak 'em. . . . Sitha at Whitaker yonder I 
Ye think ye're t' Rant, my lad, but they'll send a 
better nor ye t* next time ! " 

Master Walter weighed in on a pair of wool- 
scales, saddle and bridle and mustard-coloured satin: 
just under eight stone. A bell was heafd to ring 
to clear the course for the first race, and I made 
my way back to the stand ; but as I had only entry 
there under Mr. Richard's favour and he was no- 
where to be seen, I struggled towards the winning- 
post and stood down by uie rc^s among the Eastern 
men. 

"Where's yon long lad shoving?" cried a fellow 
in front of me ; Will Birkby pinched my arm from 
behind ; and ** What odds Winnie ? " I asked, as if 
I had been betting all my life. 

" How much ? " 

"A shilling," quoth I. "Heavy gamester," quoth 
the man, and turned his back, leaving me humbled. 
" Happen ye'U want it afore t' daVs out ! " somebody 
bawled; and I felt WaJsh fumbling to fasten his 
coat over his bag of money. Many had closed their 
books on Winnie, but Walsh was still laying; and 
all about us was an excited shouting. 

I had seen Juniper in the paddock, and a great, 
half-broke, bad-mouthed, black brute she had 
seemed, and as if she would be speediest when bolt- 
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ing. Few of the Eastern men had so much as seen 
A^unnie. Winnie was good enough, and the chief 
doubt and ri^ that Cheetham had taken was whether 
Master Walter would remember his lesson, or start 
like a bull at a gate and beat himself before half the 
race was run. 

But with the sun shining brightly on bay and 
black and chestnut, and the slender lads in satin up, 
and here and there a buckle flashing, and the bustle 
of the crowd and the gaiety of it all, you felt eager 
just to back your fancy for prettiness and take your 
chance ; and so without troubling further about this 
great slack-rein controversy men made so much ado 
about in those days, I will tell you as briefly as may 
be what happened. 

The iirst and second races had gone to the Eastern 
men, who seemed to expect no less, and on the 
strength of the small winnings a Uttle more was laid 
against Winnie. The bell rang for the third race. 
I was well enough placed, being tall and not more 
than three or four men from the ropes; and I saw 
Whitaker and Master Walter and five others canter 
past for the start Whitaker nodded jaimtily to 
the men about me as he passed, but Master Walter 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, and his 
face was set and his high-bridged nose seemed sharp. 
There was a new pressure frc«n behind as they 
passed, and my hat was knocked off; and then an 
odd quietness came over all the course, so that for 
a minute we were conscious of the distant hubbub 
of the fair. Then a checked shout was heard far 
down the course : " False start," somebody muttered ; 
and almost immediately another sharp shout told 
tha*F they were off. 

Once and a half round was the distance ; and as 
the shouting rolled towards us like a wave thefe 
flashed past almost before I was aware Whitaker's 
blue and white, a pink jacket, and Master Walter's 
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mustard-colour third The shouting rolled away 
after them, and Cheetham's voice from some distance 
behind cried " Tis all right I " 

" He's beat . . . third . . ." 

"... and first as soon as he draws her to- 
gether . . ." 

" By — ^ yon's Will Cheetham's voice ! " 

" Ay, 'tis Will Cheetham. . . Whitaker's got his 
weight i* Juniper's mouth . . . sec . . . he's easing 
her i' half -inches . . ." 

The noise about us ceased, and the whole course 
was so quiet that you could hear the thud of the 
approaching feet 

Then, in hardly more space than was to be seen 
between the two heads in front of me, I was shown 
what Cheetham meant by all this talk of the touch 
of a horse's moutL I cannot tell how instantaneous 
it seemed. The blue and white was still first, the 
pink second, and the mustard-colour third, and the 
post was hardly a score of yards away. They were 
yelling now, and Whitaker made a cut You would 
nave thought it was Winnie that he cut For two 
strides trnxe he was ahead, and then Winnie was up 
like a flash of light " Done it ! " Cheetham screamed 
in a voice that cracked; there was the sharp sound 
of a breaking post; a sudden roar broke out; and 
the crowd surged over the course. 

I was flung suddenly forward, but recovering 
myself I saw Cheetham and Will and Joe Catton 
pressing about WalsL He was back-to-back with 
the man in the white beaver, and on the other side 
were Pyrah and Bum and the Hebden mea " Wait 
while t' number's up — give me room — I can't get 
at it I " Walsh cried ; and as a handful (tf marbles is 
shifted on a counter, groups moved bodily this way 
and that, with an Eastern man in the middle of 
each. 

" Watch 'em, Hebden ! " Joe Catton roared, * 
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'em a chance to pay I " and here and there they 
eddied, amid an indescribable uproar. 

Everywhere money was being counted out Soon 
a man flung a handful of silver and copper coins far 
over the heads of the crowd, crying "Thafs t* lot, 
and damn ye ! " There was a scuffle and a closing- 
in, and he was seen no more. Walsh was paying m 
coppers, with an oath for each coin, his hands shakmg 
and his shifty eyes looking wildly about him. A 
man struck in the face cannoned heavily against me. 
'* Winnie ! Winnie ! " was shouted everywhere. 

" Ho'd oi>— there's a man i' a fit ! " 

"He's al'ays i' a fit when he losses — ^t' pool '11 
bring him round I " 

" By — , William Cheetham, but I thought I owned 
ye ! This day's work " 

"Let TincutU go— Tindall's paid — ^frank Tindall 
out, Will ! " 

"Two more tens, Walsh — ^nay, I'll not tak' thy 
cheque . . ." 

"Winnie! Winnie!" 

I made the best of my way to where air was to 
be had, and left them spoiling the Eastern men. 
The weighing-out was in progress in the paddock, 
but I could see nothing of Master Walter. ^I passed 
Mr. Smith of Doncaster and his friend, and heard 
him say, " If he'll come to me I'll make a rider of 
him." 

" Nay, he's t' son o' t' Lord o' t' Manor, Mr. Smith," 
somebody said. 

" Is he, indeed ? . . . Present me, somebody." 

It was a Hebden day everywhere. Enough money 
must have changed hands to stock half a dozen 
farms, had it not gone as easily as it came. Will 
Birkb/s sovereign was forty pounds, and the stmi 
that Pyrah and Bum drew for distribution was set 
at so giddy a figure that I did not believe it. Some 
of the money was never paid at alL Roughness 
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there was^ and a few men were put into the pool; 
but Pyrah had done his policing work so well that 
not more than two or uiree of the Eastern men 
could get together, and bUls were given for the 
balance. Hebden could afford to be generous, and 
many a Ripon and Bedale man was made drunk on 
his own money that night I looked in at the 
*' Cocks," and afterwards at Hirst's farm, which was 
specially licensed by the magistrates for the three 
days of the Rant ; tobacco and glare and the fumes 
of drink wound up the dav. Those who could not 
get into parlours sang ancl drank on staircases and 
out in the street The muttered threats sigainst 
Cheetham were for the time being forgotten in intoxi- 
cation. Tommy Bum had made up for a day's 
enforced sobriety, and had been last heard singing 
amorous ditties down the path to Candlestick Wood. 
Master Walter's health was drunk every few 
minutes ; and at ten o'clock, when I left, the uproar 
was increasing moment by moment 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SWEETHEART. 

At half-past nine on the following morning the 
courtyard bell clanged, and Nailer set up a barking ; 
I slipped the bolt, and saw Annie Pyrah, with a 
basket covered with a napkin. She withdrew the 
cloth and showed a couple of dozen eggs in the 
basket. 

"There isn't another i* all Hebden," she said; 
"t* young pullets isn't laying yet; but father bade 
be bring 'em." 

" What, is he up ? " I asked, remembering Pyrah 
at ten o'clock the night before. 

"Up? They'll not be i' bed afore Sunday, none 
on 'em ; they're all at Hirst's. T* Eastern men's curs- 
ing little Whitaker and yoking up. Tak* t* eggs. 
Ye aren't to tak* Winnie's blanket off yet, Cheet- 
ham says, and when Master Walter gets up they 
want him to go to Hirst's." 

I saw Annie as far as the comer of Blackboy Lane, 
and when I returned Master Walter was in the court- 
yard. I gave him the message, and at that moment 
Mr. Richard appeared in the doorway. 

'* Good-morning, Walter," he said ; " how do you 
feel, my boy? Rested? Aha! We gave them a 
race after all. Tell me, where did you learn that? 
. . . Yes, yes ; Cheetham taught you ; but the time 
has been so short ! " 
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"You don't need to have done a thing to know 
you can do it, father," said Master Walter, which 
was just like him. Mr. Richard looked at him fondly. 

" But I promised you a gift ; choose, my boy/' 

"May I choose later, father?" 

"Surely, Walter. . . . What, are you going 
out ? " 

"I have business with my trainer," said Master 
Walter, with so comical and important an air that 
even Mr. Richard smiled. He bade his son be off, 
and said that I also might go with him. We set off 
for Hebdea 

The yard of the temporarily-licensed farmhouse 
was full of men, and a great pail of milk stood on a 
trestle table, which they laced with l»:andy and drank 
great draughts of. The pump handle creaked con- 
tinually as, stripped to the waist, they pumped for 

one another and splashed their breasts with the cold 
water; all were bleared with their potations. As 
we entered the yard a man rose heavily from a bench, 
lifted his red eyes, and shoyred on one cheek the 
pattern of his coat-sleeve pressed white. Mrs. Hirst 
and a maid ran here and there ; many of the Eastern 
men were taking ccMrdials before departing; and 
Tommy Bum's voice was a husky whisper from his 
having lain all night in some field or ditch. 

" Here he is ! " cried Joe Catton, catching sight of 
Master Walter ; " — ^ye're just i' time to say go<xi-bye 
to him, Walsh ; shak' hands, and no hard feelings." 

Walsh gulped down his brandy and milk, filled up 

^n. and criftA '* A r1«in fniior. TTirQf t A v h^^ 



ham," he muttered. 

"Ay, losers maun al'ays ha' leave to talk," Joe 
said, with a wink at me; and another mug was 
brought 

" Only milk, Hirst," said Master Walter. 
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"What, art at t' breeast yet? Well *' The 

buriy betting-man and the stripling touched mugs 
and drank, and Mrs. Hirst said admiringly, ''T' 
bonnie lad ! " Walsh set his mug down, nodded, 
cried, "Till t' next time, Cheetham — come on, 
Tindall," and departed towards his trap. 

The men crowded round Master Walter, ordered 
milk for him (he would drink nothing else), shook 
his hand time after time, and seemed to renew (so 
to speak) the lease of their own drinking powers. 
Their toilets at pump and trough completed, they 
drew up benches about the yard. Fowls scratched 
and pecked about them; they became noisier, and 
told over again a hundred times the victory of the 
day before, pledging the young rider incessantly. 
One or two of the showmen from the fair dropped 
in ; a few spots of rain fell, and soon all adjourned 
to Hirst's kitchen. Ham was set on to fry (there 
was such a flinging about of money as I hsid never 
seen — everybody was anxious to pay for every- 
thing); the colour returned to men's faces; peats 
were heaped on the fire till the kitchen became 
oppressively hot; the smell of ham and ale and 
brandy mingled ; and cards were produced. The 
rain came on too heavily for us to leave just then, 
and Master Walter was pressed into the game ; and 
by two o'clock, when we left, I think the youth had 
already decided that the present his father had 
promised him should take the form of money. 

Mr. Richard had said at the Hiring that he wished 
for himself and his son to be well thought of by us ; 
you may imagine what bounds were now set to 
Master Walter's popularity. Most men love a rider, 
but when he can ride your week's wage up to some- 
thing near a whole year's hiring he is to be made 
something of. For two days they did not cease to 
drink his health at Hirst's, and when Hirst's tem- 
porary licence expired they drank it for another day 
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at the " Cocks " and " Chequcra.** Pyrah's eggs were 
followed by a keg of brandy, addressed, to be sure, 
to the Lord of the Manor, but representing none the 
less the popularity of his son ; and Master Walter, 
walking down the village street, had as much nod- 
ding to do and as many greetings to return as if 
he had been making a royal progress. The men 
praised him because he rode swiftly, the women 
because he rode bonniely; and the maids envied 
Pattie the privilege of having made his shirt 

There had arisen a jest between Pattie and Master 
Walter, that her colours had vron the race, and Will 
had stood by laughing while Master Walter had 
called himself her Imight and vowed that none could 
lose in that which Pattie had worn. Very merry he 
was with it, and he had ended by claiming to be the 
first bidden to Pattie's wedding. For whatever 
others might choose to do with their winnings, we 
all knew the use to which Will had decided to put 
his forty pounds^ and it was given out that they 
would be married before Christmas. And this 
wedding vrill serve as well as anything else to show 
the deal that was made of Master Walter. 

Pattie was fatherless and motherless, and lived 
with her aunt, old mumbling Ruth, in a fold near 
the butter-cross; and everybody liked Will, chiefly 
because he gave very little thought to whether they 
Uked him or not Now exactly how it came about 
I cannot tell ; msurbe Will wished for splendour for 
Pattie's sake and mentioned the thing to Master 
Walter, or maybe it was part of Master Walter's jest 
with Pattie ; but the rumour spread that Pattie was 
to be given away at the church by no less a person 
than the Lord of the Manor himself. 

You may fancy the stir it made, and the gatherings 
round the butter-cross that followed. First there 
was Robert Wray, trying to call a town-meeting 
about the impounding of two pigs, and convulsing 
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everybody by mixing it up with the Spurrins or 
Banns. Then there was old Nannie Wheater, of 
Hebden, devoutly hoping no harm might come of 
folk setting themselves above their station, while old 
Harry waited leaning on his stick. Then there was 
my grandmother, reckoning that it would cost Mr. 
Richard a present of twenty shillings at least; and 
a dozen others, including some men, all dropping 
their voices as mumbling Ruth passed within ear- 
shot. 

"What are t' Wades and t' Birkbys more nor t' 
Wheaters and Cloughs?" Nannie cried; "she'll be 
saying she were wed fro' t' Hall next ! " 

"Clang, clang, clang!" went Robert Wray's 
bell ; " f6r t' third time o' asking, about these 
pigs " 

"He's a very gracious gentleman, but eh! — that 
yonderly and lost i' his manner — same as if he were 
frightened o' folk " 

" He hasn't been seen yet either i' church or 
Meeting-house." 

" No, but he's fair ta'en up wi* Pongo Drake, they 
say, that's a man o' godly conversation; Pongo 'll 
be stepping into Famish's shoes." 

" Famish isn't dead yet." — " Poor Mr. Famish ! " 
said my grandmother. 

" I ha' heard my grandfather tell," old Harry piped 
up, " how at one time t' husband didn't fetch t' bride 
home of a month after t' wedding." 

'* Dear, dear, t' poor young things ! " said Ailse, in 
a tone of the deepest concem ; and everybody 
laughed " Clang, clang, clang ! " went the bell 
again; "if onny o* ye kens onny just cause or im- 
pediment why these pigs " 

Then it was> Where would the feast be held, and 
would Mr. Richard attend ? Who would be bidden 
from Hebden and Turle? How long would Will 
have had to wait but for the forty pounds ? Weren't 
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it a'most like t' finger o' Providence that Master 
Walter should ha' ridden i' Pattie's owd gown? 
And so forth. 

The wedding-day dawned, bright and frosty. The 
feast was to t^ at Pattie's aunt's, and old Ruth had 
cooked two fat geese and a round of beef. Mr. 
Richard and Master Walter had driven over in the 
chaise, Mr. Richard in his blue coat and the waist- 
coat with the glass buttons, with which he fumbled 
nervously. Full thirty others were present — Cloughs 
and Wheaters from Hebden, Falls from Turle, and 
the others UnderclifFe folk; but by the time the 
whole party should have been setting forth for the 
church, the two geese and the beef were so piping 
hot and smelt so rarely that old Ruth could not find 
it in her heart to let them spoil by waiting. Her 
nut-cracker jaws worked at a great rate, and at last 
she broke forth : 

" Twad brak' my heart ! " she complained. 
"Jimmy, run and bid t' parson come at once, and 
we'll sit down now ! " 

So Parson Hird came, laughing and vowing he 
would charge a double fee. Mr. Richard, picking 
nervously at his frilled shirt, was understood to say 
that his son would act for him ; and Master Walter, 
as much at home as if his slippers were warming 
on the oven-topi took one end of the series of three 
tables (all at different levels) while the parson took 
the other. The parson said grace; Ruth pottered 
about the hearth, and by-and-by the window was 
opened to let out the smell of fat goose. Ruth's 
pride in her feast was such that she contrived to 
make you feel with every mouthful you took that 
you were an exceedingly lucky fellow to get it ; and 
I remember Mr. Richard's lost look when, it having 
been specially impressed on the old body by Pattie 
that she must not, in Mr. Richard's pNresence, turn 
her plate over and eat her pudding from the other 
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side, ^e forgot the caution and did as she was 
accustomed to do. 

"And now we maun ha' t' healths and off to t' 
kirk," said Ruth, her jaws still eating; and Parson 
Hird expostulated, laughing: 

" Nay, that would be coming near to a scandal ; FU 
have them soimdly wed first — eh. Mr. Yewdale } ** 

" I — I — beg your pardon ? " said Mr. Richard, his 
fingers all thumbs, as he picked away at his buttons ; 
and Pattie laughed and blushed and coughed. 

In the afternoon they were married, Will being 
filled with goose and beef until he was not a whit 
nervous; and then, amid the flinging of old shoes 
and the cheers of the whole village, the party passed 
up the street to Will's house, where he picked up 
Pattie (a buxom armful even for a wrestler) and 
carried her over his threshold, followed by the guests, 
for the weddii^-cake was yet to cut 

But lo! When we looked about us there was 
no cake to be seen. Instead, Will's table was spread 
with the remains of the feast that had been half 
eaten an hour before, the beef neither hot nor cold, 
the wrecked boxes of the two geese standing in a 
thin cat-ice of fat. The plates had been washed, 
and Ruth stood to receive us, bidding us fall to again. 

"Bless us, aunt, where's t' cake.^" Pattie cried 
aghast 

"There'll be no cake till all's etten up," snapped 
Ruth ; " there's good food enow here if ye're hungry ; 
a bonnie way to begin housekeeping wi' waste! . . . 
Now, Mr. Yewdale, set ye down aiS loose t' table ; 
good belly better brust nor good stuff be wasted; 
set ye down." 

" Sit here, father," said Master Walter, placing his 
father in a chair, himself taking the top of the table. 
"Come, we must earn our cake — and here comes a 
hamper of something to drink. Mrs, Birkby, I 
reccnnmend the beef . . . ." 
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Soddenly Ruth gave a cry. 

" O' all t' godless ways ! " she screamed " Young 
man, wad ye set knife to meat wi'out a blessing? 
. . . Sich pride . . ." 

So down, with a blessing, we sat to those 
coagulated victuals again, and were made, with the 
help of one or two who had not been at the previous 
breakfast, to ftnish them clean as Jack Sprat and his 
wife. I showed Annie Pyrah how to pm pieces of 
meat with a fork beneath the edge of the table, 
whence simdry dogs and cats took them ; and when 
we had eaten up^ and all eyes were turning to Mr. 
Richard, the Lord of the Manor was seen to whisper 
to his son, and up started Master Walter and began 
to reel off an extravagant speech, jestii^ and quip- 
ping, that amazed me. He opened the hamper of 
wine his father had had from the Hall, and a lai^e 
walnut case lay on the table at his hand. He opened 
this, and showed a handsome set of cutlery. ''But, 
Mrs. Birkby," he said, "I must have a penny, that 
friendship may not be cut — ^and since I am speaking 
for my father Fll claim his privil^e too." He 
stepped round the table and kissed rattie in the 
merriest and most impudent way ; and then he went 
on again, and made Will free of his rent until a 
young wrestler should arrive whose name should 
spread terror far beyond Thirsk — ^I cannot give you 
the half of it. And still no cake was forthcoming, 
and again Pattie demanded it of the terrible aunt 

"Ye couldn't find room for it; Til not see good 
food wasted; 'tis all niceness," Ruth snapped; 
"goose is dear enough eating wi'out waste, and 
there's a stew o' giblets and cold potatoes for a 
week " 

So for fear the fryine-pan should be set on there 
and then, Pattie despatched a couple of lads in search 
of the missing cake. Will was looking very miser- 
able, having on his mind the speech he must make 
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in reply; and Master Walter, his eyes twinkling 
with some mischief or other, was whispering and 
putting him in the way of it The cake was pro- 
duced from under a bed, and cut, Ruth sulking in 
a corner; all were at the top of their spirits; and 
Will rose to reply. 

He began with all the high and ridiculous phrases 
Master Walter had furnished him with, and one or 
two of us chuckled; then we clapped our hands 
with the rest as Will cast Master Walter's nonsense 
aside and thanked us in his own straightforward 
way. Mr. Richard rose to leave, and advanced to 
Ruth very nervously and courteously, and I went 
out to make the chaise ready. When I returned 
there was another comedy between Mr. Richard and 
Ruth : my master was excusing himself for leaving 
so early, explaining that he had work to do, and 
explaining the more what it consisted of, the more 
Ruth sulked. "... so with all these exact figures 
to check and verify, Mistress Ruth . . ." he was 
saying; and I took the liberty to take him by the 
arm, or he would never have got away. " What, are 
you going without kissing the cook, father ? " I heard 
Master Walter cry ; ** Oh, you come back, John ; 
Sam will drive my father, won't you, Sam ? " 

So Sam went out to the chaise, and Mr. Richard 
left 

We had made noise enough in his presence, but 
as soon as he had gone the merrymsiking ^seemed 
to double. The hamper of wine being finished, Will 
produced ale, and the door was set open that all 
might come in and be welcome. Master Walter had 
discovered Pattie's work-box and some dippings 
of mustard-coloured satin, and with these hung about 
his shoulders he was crying wares as Lightowler had 
done at the Rant, distributing his clippings and 
making believe they were lace and tape and stock- 
ings. You could not see him for the girls ; and when 

8 
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the games were started and the kissing-forfeits, there 
was none so clumsy as he, that he might be cau^t 
and kissed. 

Will put aside the tables and diairsi piled them 
in a heap, and^fetched down his fiddle. A ring of 
children gaped about the open door, and the fire 
was quenched as the kitchen grew hot with dancing. 
Myself, I drew Annie behind the settle, and we sat 
on the floor; and there, ^lile Will fiddled and the 
lamp swung on the rafters and the hoops of the girls 
bellied and brushed past us, I, being fired with Master 
Walter's example, kissed Annie, and was surprised 
to find she did not take it amiss. Then Master 
Walter routed us out and we joined the dancers, and 
Annie and I exchanged sheep-glances as we passed 
one another. 

The men had given Master Walter a nickname — 
*' Sweetheart " ; and, as first Pyrah, then Joe Catton 
and Tommy Bum, dropped in, and the kitchen b^[an 
to be misty with tobacco-smoke, it was Sweetheart 
here and Sweetheart there, until the girls took up 
the nickname, wherec^ Master Walter made more 
sport Soon I heard Tommy Bum's voice saying: 
" Hither, Sweetheart, . . . Cheetham wants to see 
thee i' t' ' Chequers' " ; and Master Walter, stripping 
himself of his yellow, slipped out He was back 
again in twenty minutes, more audacious than ever, 
and, in place ot his vellow, he began to trick himself 
out in sill manner ot coloured ribbons from the hair 
and bosoms of the girls. 

" That piece of blue, Phoebe ! " he cried, dodging 
to get near black-eyed Phoebe Manning. 

"Thou maun catch me first, Sweetl^art!** Phoebe 
retorted, setting her mouth at him and preparing 
to rua 

He caught her after upsetting half the kitchen and 
bringing down Will's chairs and tables to the floor, 
and Phoebe panted and sparkled boldly as she 
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struggled. She was a woman, though Uttle turned 
seventeen* and ahe seemed to return the kisses he 
snatched in spite of herself. 

" Come, Master Walter ! " Pattie said reprovingly ; 
and Master Walter secured the ribbon and pinned it 
on, his face brilliant 

" Ay," I heard Joe Catton mutter to Pyiah as he 
watched him, " Sweetheart's a right name for yon. 
. . . He'll be stretching his arm a bit far'er than his 
sleeve one o' these days." 

Thev called him ag^ain, and began, with tobacco 
and ale, to make an inn of the corner where they 
sat Between the n^n and the girls Sweetheart 
passed constantly. The room was now unendurably 
hot, and lads and lasses took walks into the street 
and back agaia The children had gone from the 
door, but the merrymaking was unabated. Robert 
Wray, goin^ his rounds, was had in, and Master 
Walter, seizing his bell, went out to proclaim the 
lovers who w^ked up and down the street Pattie 
had disappeared with Phoebe Manning and another of 
the girls. The village was unwatc^ed that night, 
for Robert Wray, after having played the buffoon 
for a time, snored in a comer, his shock of red hair 
all tumbled More ale, not of Will's p^ng for, was 
fetched, and cards were produced. The windows 
were closed, and the fire raked up. Half the girls 
left, and when Phoebe Manning reappeared, two or 
three others sought their cloaks. I walked with 
Annie towards her father's house, and Master Walter 
did the same by Phoebe. 

" Wait for me jit the butter-cross — I sha'n't be many 
minutes," he said, as he and Phoebe went one way 
and Annie and I another; but it was nearly half 
an hour before he came up out of breath, having 
run all the way. 

"Come along," he said; "we're all to go to 

Cheetham's." 

8* 
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" It's time to go home/' said I. 

"Oh, don't te a spoil-sport; we're going to play 
cards." 

" I don't play cards^ and I'm tired." 

* Oh. . . . Come along ! " 

"I'll go back to WiU's for half an hour, then," 
said I. 

They were deep in their card-playing when we 
entered, and Master Walter joined them ; but it soon 
became evident that we could not in courtesy stay 
much longer. By-and-by they swept up the cards, 
bade Will good-night, and left 

"You know I can't go unless you do," Master 
Walter whispered to me outside ; " we sha'n't be 
long ; be a good fellow." 

I demurred, but finally yielded, and went; and 
before morning Master Walter had, further increased 
his popularity by losing another part of the money 
he had begged of his father in lieu of a present. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COMBPOTSi. 

The little of moment that happened during the whole 
year over which I am now about to slap may be 
picked up as I go akxig. Twice at the ceremony 
of the Stray Pies my grandfather had taken the 
place that had been Mr, r amish's ; he still continu^ 
to reside in Underdiffe; and of Mr. Richard I had 
seen as little as might be when vou consider we 
were under the same roof. He did not seem well ; 
but I remembered the many nights when, coming in 
late, I had seen a light burning through the slit of 
the observatory tower, and the mdnxy nights when he 
had been there without light, and I was not greatly 
surprised And so I pass to another January. 

I had not seen my master for n^Lriy a fortnight 
when, one evening, he sent for my grandfather and 
myself into the great Hall. He had a troublesome 
cou^h that broke up his speech even more than his 
ordmarv, and he was dressed in the faded dressing- 
gown that he now rarely changed. 

" I have sent for you," he said, " because of a little 
matter that Famish need not hear of just yet I am 
going to London, and shall be away a week or two ; 
and while I am about it I shall return with a visitor 
— hugh, hugh! — ^with a visitor, who will necessitate 
having a woman about the place . . . hugh, hugh! 
. , . my cough . . ." 
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We waited, and he continued. 
"It is very inconvenient, Drake, that you should 
live in Undercliffe, but I have been unwiUing to dis- 
turb Famish. Now if you and your wife could Uve 
here, that would settle the question of Miss Dorothy. 
What accommodation have you in the cottage ? " 

We discussed what room we had, and it was sug- 
gested that a chamber might be found for me some- 
i^ere in the house. 

" Dorothy — Thomas's — hugh, hugh ! — Thomas's 
child — ^you wUl not have seen her — she lived with 
him in France — ^but that is neither here nor there. 
... How would your wife stand a£Fected in this» 
Drake ? " 

Pongo replied that Ailse would be willix^ to do 
vrhit was convenient 

"Then you had better acquaint her at once. I 
must be in Greenwich on the first — hugh, hugh! — if 
my cough will let me, so you must go to Ford and 
engage a seat for me in the coach that starts from 
the 'Bowling Green.' " 

" • T' White Swan,' " said my grandfather ; " Rock- 
ingham Bob's t' driver, and Charue Halliday t' guard." 
"Ah! You know Ford, then .> . . . Very well." 
" Thomas's lass ! " Pongo muttered, as we crossed 
the courtyard; "hm! ... So he's not to be dis- 
turbed ? " 
"Who?"saidI. 

" T' creaking gate. T' owd watdi-d(^ that canna 
bark. Famish Bide a bit ; no hurry, John ; I want 
a chat wi' thee." 

The door of a stick-house stood ajar at his elbow. 
" Come in here," he said ; and I followed him into 
the shed. It was dark, and he sat down on the edge 
of a crate. 

Now that had happened durii^ the past year that 
had made me dread this conversation, and I heartily 
wished I was elsewhere. He began to speak ; but he 
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had not said three sentences before I interrtipted 
him. 

" Grandfather," I said, " Til have no hand in it" 

" Ye'U ha' no hand— yell ha' no hand i' what ? " 

For courage, I caught two folds of my coat in my 
hands as a runner grasps a cork. "In playing the 
spy," I said 

" In playing " — ^he repeated slowly — ** in playing — 
say that a^n, i' better words." 

Thus bidden, I be|[an to speak, and this time it 
was he who tried to mterrupt me ; but I knew that 
if he once got his tongue he would crush me utterly ; 
he must have heard the beating of my heart Talk- 
ing him down, I told him of the night, more than a 
year ago, when Mr. Richard had asked his opinion 
of Pyrah and the others, and I had lain awake on 
the settle. He made no reply but to say, " Well ? " 

" I want to ask you this," said I ; "if you had 
known I was awake, would your answer have been 
the same ? " 

"And that's another thing I'll gi'e ye t' chance to 
say ower again," he said slowly. 

I was silent 

" Dost mean thy grandfather lied ? " 

" I must go on in my own way ; you shall not 
choose words for me," I said doggedly ; " would you 
have said the same if my good hsid been in question ? " 

"When has it been a question o' aught else but 
thy good } . . . Hast finished ? " 

" No," I returned, quaking. " Because Mr. Richard 
took your words his own way, and because you knew 
he would do so — and because when you seemed to 
be warning him you were all the time setting his 
mind at rest " 

" Thou's wading i' deep watter," he said heavily. 

"Did they drink? Mr. Richard wanted to know; 
and Ay, you said, and put him off that once in a 
while you had drunk too much yourself. Did their 
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minds run on horses and betting? he wanted to 
know ; and Ay, you said, and Parson Hird had ridden 
in a horse-race. When he asked you what these 
men were you said you would make no laws for your 
neighbour " 

" Nor will I ; an evil tongue and a froward mouth. 
. . . Hast finished?" 

At that I broke out in an agitated voice. 

" Let it bide— let it bide ! " I cried.— (" Drop thy 
voice!" he whispered hoarsely.)— " Whiles I dread 
ye; let it bide! What ye're doing I don't know, 
but I know what's beccnning o' t* lad ; ye say ye're 
doing it for me, but Til not ha' such things done 
for me. . . ." 

" Ye ha' foim' your own tongue, then," he muttered 
gloomily ; " I were jealous ye'd ta'en up wi' bookish 
talk lately. . . . Let what bide.^ I'm capped t* 
warld doesn't get wiser quicker, when every lad i' 
breeks kens mair nor them 'at's lived afore him. I 
maun read books mysel'." 

** It's little help you have given me with the books," 
said I, as bitterly as he ; *" a plough-lad, whose grand- 
father had no gold, would have fared as well as L" 

He gripped my shoulders, and I felt his breath on 
my face. 

" Gowd ? Gowd ? What gowd ? " 

"That's in a clock at Undercliffe," I replied. 
"I've ploughed and dredged ponds and worked in 
the fields, not knowing you were rich ; and now that 
I know it, much diflFerence it makes! I've grubbed 
for my bit o' schooling, and dodged and pinched " 

His hand gripped my shoulder so painfully that I 
stopped, and his voice, when he spoke again, was a 
deep dry whisper. 

"Ye ha' dodged and scraped? . . . Whist! 'Tis 
for me to sceak now — So ye ken I ha' gowd ; listen 
while I tell ye what that gowd is; ye ha' dodged 
and scraped! . . . 'Tis food I ha' denied mysel'. 
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and them dearer nor mysel'; 'ti^ soft ligging o' 
nights, and fire I ha' lacked* and all but t' roof ower 
my head. Ye ha' dodged and scraped? Listen. 
When I wed your grandmother I hadna a bed— d'ye 
hear? — ^we hadna a bed, and we ligged for a 
twel'month o' a mattress o' t' floor. Bread we ate, 
and naught else but mashed turnips, that a crown 
might go into yon same box every week. I made 
my own boots, and cobbled my own clothes together, 
and then they served for your father and t'others, 
for I were wed and a family. Two on 'em died, and 
t' box were emptied twice to bury 'em; then I 
started again; ye ha' pinched and scraped! . . . 
And then I set about to mak' my little more. Sitha. 
Were ye capped I could tell yon whereabouts i' Ford 
t' London coach starts thro'? I ken more o' Ford 
nor that Ford's a place where ye tak' crowns to to 
mak' 'em guineas, and guineas mto hundreds. 'Tis 
naughbut eighteen mile ower yon hills. Here i' 
Underdiffe we breed a few sheep; they comb t' 
wool i' Ford. Ye'U ha' seen i' Turle a two-three 
lofts, wi' cranes and pad-posts; i' t* country about 
Ford there's thousands. I kenned them Ions afc^e 
ye were bom, and worked i' 'em ; yt ha' tugged and 
tewed! . . . Listen. They were na bigger nor 
this stick-house, t' half on 'em, and a score o' men 
wad comb i' 'em, wi' t' combs hotting i' t* pots, and 
t* air diz^ wi' t' reek o' charcoal while your head 
wagged o' your shoulders for weariness as you 
combed. Men lived i' them lofts, and ate and slept 
i' them, ay, and your grandmother has suckled 
children i' Uiat dithering charcoal air while I combed 
wi' a apron on, Fowk were bom and died i' 'em, 
and fou^t and drank, and I ha' seen a man's cheek 
ta'en off wi' a hot comb, for they worked till when 
they knocked off they were fit for naught but drink 
and harlotry and vackedness. Tug and tew! It 
were tugging and tewing to keep t' fear o' God, I 
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tell yc . . . Lord, Thy servant hath ever acknow- 
ledged Thee. ... And they comb i* Ford vet, but 
less o' that fashion, and 'twill be less still. Machines 
does it now. There's Big Ben clashing i' Ford; 
they call him Big Ben after t' prizefighter ; and Big 
Ben's making short wc^k o' pad-post and comb-pot 
And who reads it aright ? Not a dozen mca But 
they were a dozen wi' eyes, and I can see farther 
still to-day. ... I let a man I kenned i' Fwd ha' 
my scrapings — my comfort — ^t' comfort o* wife and 
bairns — all t' pleasantness o' life — I ha' farmed turn- 
pikes and all. . . . ^rowd ? There'll be gowd enow 
when I sell out . . . And all this I did for a pur- 
pose ; wad ye ken what that purpose is? " 

He had not raised his voice, but had spoken vath 
such a smothered rage that I trembled before him. 
He continued. 

"Ye say ye don't know what's coming to this 
house; I'll tell ye. T' Year o' Jubilee is dawnii^. 
Them that are on the Lord's side, them will He help, 
and I ha' served Him i' t' dark days. They shall 
come, the disinherited and the fatherless. . . . Yon 
godless man wi' t' spvglass and t' brass e^cracks 
isn't long for this world ; ycm t' other kite -wi*out-a- 
tail '11 succeed him. Already I am steward here. 
Ailse is coming. Mr. Cathcaut o' Ford's telled me 
how a entail can be barred. I ha' gowd agen t" 
l^ood day o' the Lord, and I bless His name. T' 
miquity o' long years shall be undone — long years, 
and thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory. . ^ .** 

His deep voice shook with a stranger exaltation, 
and I, so suddenly enlightened and oonfounded at 
the same time, yet managed to stammer forth some- 
thing further. 

'*But the lad — ^you say a kite-without-a-tail — ^but 
he's in the making to be another young Bailey — — " 

"Dost tell me that?" 
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•*Tis every night, sittii^ drinking with the men 
in the ' Chequers ' ; he has his own chair, and calls 
for sorigs, and rules them like a prince." 

" I didn't ken o' this ; thou 'sd ha' telled me sooner, 
John." 

" Didn't you guess it— didn't you fear it? " I cried, 
and he mutter^ to himself. I could not make out 
the words, and he rose. 

*'Thou's pained me this night, doubting me," he 
said; ""thou maun learn me better. If 'tis as ye 
say, then his father maun be telled. I'll tell him 
mysel'. I'll tell him, and we'll not remember this 
night, vou and me. Come, let's in to supper." 

My heart so sank at these words, which he uttered 
as if it did not now matter what Mr. Richard did or 
did not know, that for a space I found nothing to say. 
He drew me towards the door and again bade me 
come in to supper. 

* You haven't convinced me ; we are not agreed," 
I faltered. 

" Tush, lad ; come in to suppef ." 

He spoke for all the world as though I were an 
ailing child and must be soothed, and we went out 
togemer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AILSE IN PATTENS. 

From the upper room that had been Mr. Famish's 
bedroom we had down the two great iron-shod 
chests, a table, a dresser, and a few odds and ends. 
My grandmother came over from Underdiffe, dressed 
in 1^ best, but carrying a bundle from which a 
straw kneeling-bass and a pair of iron pattens stuck 
out 3he gave one glance about her in the cottage, 
made as if to speak, but fotmd no words for it The 
f(^owing day she reappeared in her oldest clothes, 
bringing with her I know not what paraphernalia of 
mops and dusters and scrubbing-brushes, and said 
in a pathetic voice, ** Let me ken t' warst" 

She was shown rotmd. 

" rU begin wi' t* cottage," she said, sighing heavily. 

Jane Culley was set to heap up fires and put boilers 
on; bv midday the next day Mr. Famish, a sheet 
pinned about his neck, was looking ruefully at a 
wilderness of displaced furniture, chairs standing on 
tables, besoms^ pans, dusters — I cannot describe it 
I chuckled to myscjf to be escaping it (I was to drive 
over to Ford) ; mv master implored Ailse to use his 
books tenderly (sne was not to dare to go near his 
observatory) ; and we set forth after dinner. 

All the way through Haybum, and past the house 
on the top of the hill at Witton where yoimg Bailey 
lived, Mr. Ridiard did not ^)eak; it was half-past 
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four of a cold afternoon when we arrived in Ford 
A great comfortless place it seemed, and I felt a 
little like the fellow who once said he could not 
understand how all these people could Uve so far 
away from home. The oil-lamps were already 
lighted, and the faces of the hundreds of folk who 
traipsed the streets under them bewildered me The 
smoke from a score of tall chimneys blackened the 

geasant grass between the houses ; there were very 
w pigs; and the carts and lights and noise and 
the crying of wares from booths along the kerbs 
made my head ache. It only needed rain to com- 

gletc the dreariness, and sure enough, within a very 
ttle while it began to drizzle. But the red-curtained 
windows of the "Swan" looked cheerful; and by 
the time I had ordered a pint of ale for myself and 
brandy for Mr. Richard and a sirloin of beef between 
the two of us in a private parlour, I had begun to 
think better of the place. After supper Mr. Richard 
sat gazing into the candles; I wandered into the 
public parlour and listened for an hour to talk of 
wider matters than our own quiet doings at Under- 
cliffe; and then I saw Mr. Richard to bed, for we 
must be up betimes in the morning. We were 
awakened while it was still dark; the housemaids 
were sleepy and the fires hardly alight; and for 
breakfast we had the sirloin of the night before and 
hot kidneys and muffins and bacon. In the mat 
yard lads were fastening buckles by lantem-Iignt (I 
looked on with much state, as if I had never fastened 
a buckle in my life), and stowing parcels away and 
clattering about the cobbles, all in a steam of horses' 
breath and a fine misty rain. I packed Mr. Richard 
snugly into the coach, took off his spectacles for him, 
and he departed ; and I, having spent the forenoon 
in looking about Ford and wondering which of the 
tall chimneys was making money for my grandfather, 
found myself gaping at the pigeons on the roof of 
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the " Swan " again, and yoked up and left, arriving 
in Undercli£Fe about dusk with the distinction on 
me of having slept a nig^t away &om home. I feH 
asleep in the midst of my grandmother's questions 
about what the ladies wore in Ford. 

The next day the cleaning of the great Hall began. 
Mr. Richard would have shuddered Out from their 
places came his books, "De Occultis," and the 
" Three Suns," and the " Seuerall Stratagems " and 
all, and they were placed outside under the stable- 
arch, out of the way of the rain (later they were put 
back, many upside-down, but all neatly arranged 
according to sizes and the matdiing of the lundings). 
My grandmother started at the ceiling; and AUse 
up a ladder with her skirts twitched about her knees^ 
and Ailse stooping delicately to lift one side of her 
hoops as she had slipped into the pew to see Pattie 
Wade married, were very different sights. With 
mops and dusters she fetched down from the great 
window cobwebs enough to lay on more cuts than 
we were likely to get during the remainder of our 
Uves. From the walls she descended to the floor, 
breathing loudly through her nose in a whirlwind 
of dust ; and Jane Cullev made ^ fire in the court- 
3rard, where all the rubbisn was burned. She washed 
the floor twice, and a third time with ale (which was 
a grievous thing to see) ; she had another day with 
bMswax and turpentine ; and finally she locked the 
door and set a barricade of diairs across the dairy 
passage that none might enter the dean forbidding 
chamber. 

And then came preparations for our new visitoit 
A lad was sent with a lig^t cart to Underdiffe, 
and he came back with a number of artides that 
Ailse dusted, washed, and bore ^ff to the room in 
the east gable where our Miss Dorothy Yewdale was 
to be lodged. These included, I remember, a stuffed 
urchin under a glass bell; four eggs dyed with 
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saffron and texts in white on them ; some oak candle- 
sticks, and a snuffbox made out of a horse's hoof. 
Also there came a dock in the shape of a church, 
with transparent windows to put a lighted candle 
in ; and finally she laid hands on a secret purchase 
of my own — two pious samplers I had picked up in 
Turle (with thoughts of a house and Annie, I sup- 
pose), carpety in workmanship : one of a Tree of 
Life, with the Serpent coiled up the trunk and Eve 
distinguishable from Adam by the apple she bore in 
her hand, and the other a Jacob's Dream, with a 
ladderful of blue and white angels that were not a 
bit like Ailse when she had cleaned the ceiling of 
the HalL 

And then my grandmother pouted out her breast 
and began to taUc of Miss Dorothy; and first, it 
appeared, our visitor would be faint with hunger. 
(When my grandmother spoke of anyone's body, she 
always did so with a sort of innocent shamelessness, 
as if there it was, blush for it as you list) 

" I doubt her stomach won't stand loading up wi' 
heavy feeding t* first thing, poor bam," she crooned. 
" It turns me to hear o' t' outrageous stuff they eat 
i' this France. A child wi' a wesddy stomach ** 

"Who telled thee she were a child?" said my 
grandfather ; " that sort goes to school while they're 
nigh women." 

'^Something tells me she's naughbut a bam," 
said my grandmother complacently ; " I ken weel 
our food wad sit like lead o' her stomach— and if 
she's brought up i' t' French tongue we maun be 
patient wi' her while she leams what ye might call 
t' names o' things. Whatever ye do, John, dinna 
mention Boneyparte nor Watterloo till we see it 
wcMi't be triumphing-like ower her ; there's all these 
things to be thought on. Fro' a convent, too ; she'll 
be popish, poor diit ; weH, well. . . Now I wonder 
what she'll wear " 
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But I cannot follow my grandmother here. It 
to<^ time to persuade her to lengthen Miss Dorothy's 
skirts; and dien she came in from Underdiffe one 
evening with a penny ballad she had bought at the 
toffee-shc^) — ^"Tne French Ogre and the British 
Maid" — ^whereon was a cut Uiat represented the 
Britbh Maid attired in a Union Jack with very stiff 
folds, fetters on her hands and feet, and a sea-fight 
in the background Between a nun's attire and some 
such dress as this I think she wavered ; and although 
she put a Queen Caroline poke on Miss Dorothy's 
heaa in London, and bought her, as time went on, 
lace and stockings in Nottingham, and pins and 
buckles in Sheffield, she seemed vaguely to retain 
some smack of the Union Jack till die last " But 
we'se see when t* pretty bird gets here," she said, 
shortening Miss Dorothy's petticoats again. 

At last came a letter from Mr. Rid^d saying he 
would be back in Ford on the fourteenth. I was 
to take the chaise, bringing Master Walter to meet 
his cousin ; and with that Ailse b^ran to bake and 
roast and boil and stew, and we took our own meals 
as if we were on a picnic 

On the night of the thirteenth I waited up till 
after eleven to remind Master Walter we must be 
off shortly befcne midday on the morrow. It was 
a dark and starless night, and I was nodding drowsily 
when I heard Nailer's bay. " He'll do," I thought I 
heard somebody say; but presently Master Walter 
crossed the courtyard alone. I gave him my mes- 
sage, and he said "All right" and passed to the 
house; but the next morning as I crossed the yard 
I heard a tapping at his bedroom window, and he 
bedconed me. When I went upstairs he had got 
back into bed 

"What did you sav last night.' You said 
something," he muttereo, putting his hands to his 
head 
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"We must be off soon; you'd better get up," 
said I. 

" I wonder what my father would say if I didn't 
go ? " he groaned ; " I don't feel well. No, he would 
never forgive me; I must go. Stay and see me 
up, John, or I shall get back into bed again; how 
my head aches." 

I saw him out of bed, only remarking that he 
would find ale more wholesome than brandy, and 
went to make the chaise ready. Ailse had packed 
it with shawls and rugs enough for half a dozen 
ladies, and she had fires everywhere, and sheets air- 
ing at them, and tubs for footbathsw I saddled 
Winnie for Master Walter, and by-and-by he came 
down, looking very white and drawn. We left at 
one, he riding ahead. 

The coach was timed to arrive by three o'clock, 
and we were in Ford a Uttle before that time. The 
ride had given Master Walter, who had not broken 
his fast, an appetite ; he ordered dinner for the two 
of us, and a couple of glasses of brandy brought his 
colour back. Then be began to pick up wonder- 
fully. I have never seen his like for the ease with 
which he could enter into conversation with 
strangers; he chatted with the men who stood near 
him, and by-and-by began to make himself pleasant 
to bright-eyed Mrs. Ward, listening to her complaints 
against the Town Commissioners as if the matter 
were of the greatest moment to him. I almost 
blushed for his forwardness as, very soon, he was 
asking the good landlady what she took for her 
indigestion; but she glanced about to see who was 
watching, said "How can you, young gentleman! 
. . but a glass of Copenhagen cherry brandy . . . ," 
and sipped it behind a screen, half in love with him 
and his bold ways. I went out into the yard, and 
loitered about the bow-window of a bone-setter's 
queer little shop that was filled with human teeth 

9 
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and yellow things in spirits of wine and charts of 
folk's insides that reminded me a httle of my grand- 
mother's conversation ; and many other lotingers 
assembled It grew dark, and I went into the inn 
again. Master Walter was jesting with Mrs. Ward 
about a piece of mistletoe that had not been taken 
down after Christmas, and one or two asked who 
he was and where he came from. 

Suddenly the house stirred to a bustle, and men 
finished their liquor hurriedly and went out into the 
yard The faint winding of a horn was heard far 
up Goodram End ; there was a stir out in the street 
and cries of " Out of the way ! " Some lads set up 
a cheering; and, with a clanging of hoofs in the 
hollow archway, and a grinding of clogged wheels, 
the coach pulled up in the yard 

" Late, Bob ! " ** Ay, two hours ; axle-trees i* mud 
ten mile." " Letters first ! " " How are ye ? How 
are ye ? '* " Hot rum, Mrs. Ward, quick ! " 

Bob climbed stiffly down from the box and began 
to stamp his numbed feet; the red-coated guard 
b^[an tb pitch parcels from the coach. Mr. Ridiard, 
in new clothes, was helping a slight figure to alight, 
and saw his son and called him. Master Walter 
uncovered gallantly. 

" You come on Saint Valentine's, cousin ! " he said, 
kissing her cheek ; and he led her towards the inn, 
talking gaily, as he ever did with a petticoat at his 
side. 

Mr. Richard nodded to me, and began to point 
out luggage among the heap that stood on the 
cobbles. "That little trunk . . . that basket . . . 
yes, and that, too . . . how's Famish? . . . give this 
to the guard, John." 

He departed in search of his son and niece, and I 
made the chaise ready and waited. 

In an hour they were ready for re-starting. I 
could see little of Miss Dorothy, for she was wrapped 
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and cloaked from eyes to heels. We were tightly 
packed, and my right leg, that was out over the step 
as I drove, was almost as numb as poor Mr. Famish's. 
They spoke little. The night was heavy and black, 
and it was ten o'clock before we reached UnderclifFe. 
The clatter of Winnie's hoofs could be heard ahead, 
and Master Walter's voice as he passed one or two 
good-nights. We rounded the Moss, and I 
descended to lead the horse up Blackboy Lane. 
Pongo had hung out a lantern on an angle of the 
courtyard wall, and suddenly a bright glow shone 
ruddily from the doorway. Nailer set up a barking ; 
the shadows of Pongo and Ailse stretched across 
the Lane ; and Master Walter helped Miss Dorothy 
Yewdale to alight 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MISS DOROTHY. 

At midnight that same night my grandmother sank 
into a chair, and in her tenderest contralto voice 
spoke to the following eflfect : — 

" ril leave t* washing-up till to-mom, for I declare 
my poor feet's fit to burst my boots. . . I ha* gotten 
her bathed and to bed, rongo: dear, dear! I 
dreaded how 'twad be i' this France; Til lay they 
didn't call yon Boney for naught! I dreaded t' 
warst when I saw her collar-bones ** 

** Whisht, woman ! " said my grandfather. 

" But her knees ! Like drumsticks, na better ; and 
her breast — ^here — " she laid her hand on her own 
aboundin^^ bosom as she would have done upon a 
plump chicken, " — I dreaded it ! " 

"Whisht! What next?" said my grandfather 
again ; and I laughed, for Ailse reckoned as meagre 
any figure that was slighter than her own. 

" Poor little bird ! . . . But she's clothes such as 
ye never saw, that dainty; 'twad be a'most a pity 
to fat her up if they fit her, but your health comes 
afore all." (In my ignorance I must omit a great 
deal that came in here about capotes and pelisses, 
scarves^ and hues of Arachne re^ and pinks and 
peaches and primroses; but it all sounded vastly 
pretty.) "T' pretty dear! She's a great seeming- 
glass she can see hersel' i', back and front, top to 
toe; and such a curtsey as she dropped me wheu 
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she said good-neet — ^twa twirls i' her smock, her 
yellow hair all about her, and down she settled to t' 
floor like a bird i' a white nest ... So I tucked 
her in and lighted t' kirk for her; eh, that set her 
up rarely; and I telled her John's great-grandfather 
mounted yon hoof as he lay wi' a brokken leg; 
there was snufF in it, and she sneezed and laughed 
and sneezed and laughed! But Jacob and t' Tree 
suited her t' most o* all. 'Queer trees we had i* 
these parts,* she said ; she'd seen one i' a shop i' 
Ford '' 

At that I flushed suddenly. Our visitor could 
have seen but one shop in Ford. In the bone-setter's 
window in the Swan Yard, among the teeth and the 
dead things in sf>irits, was a chart that (now that she 
mentioned it) might fitly have been called a Tree 
of Death and hung beside my sampler, for it sprung 
from a body in the ground, its trucJc was Dropsy, its 
branches Rheumatics and Fever and Madness^ and 
its fruit all manner of diseases and ailments. And 
as Ailse recounted this and several other trifles of 
which I am ashamed to speak, it suited my conceit 
to conclude instantly that this Miss Dorothy was 
setting up few: sharp-tongued and making fun of us. 
I was set right, later, as I deserved to be; but it 
was not until the morning of the third day of Miss 
Dorothy's being among us. 

It was seven o'clock and still half night, the air 
grey and cold and the cocks calling from the misty 
bottoms. Donty, who usually milked for us, was 
laid up with a toothache. I had taken his place; 
and Betty's breath had steamed in the hght of the 
lantern as I had milked her, and her tail had left a 
muddy print across my mouth. As I was leaving 
the mistal, with the lantern in one hand and a full 
pail in the other, I walked fairly into Miss Yewdale. 

I begged her pardon and was passing on when 
she stopped me. 
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over my shoulder it was partly on my grandmother's 
behalf. 

" We did our best, make fun of us as you will," I 
said, "and if I had a sweetheart she would be one 
who took kindnesses as they were meant" 

At that she set up her dun. 

"Who took kindnesses — ^heigho! . . . Indeed, 
there was no harm, young man, unless you would 
take it harmfully ; and I'm glad that my foolishness 
isn't of the solemn sort" 

" Very well," said I, shortly. 

" But it is not very well, she retorted " I have 
known those who could take an innocent jest with- 
out seeking for an injury in it . . . but you're so 
big ... I am told I may give cwrders here, but I 
prefer to request; so you may either offer me a 
drink of milk, or I will tell you to hold the pail for 
me. 

This was the first time in my life that my native 
sulkiness had been set down for just what it was 
worth. All at once it came to me that I had accused 
her of nothing less than ingratitude, and that she 
had not troubled to answer the charge ; and, I know 
not how, in my confusion, I foimd myself doing the 
sensible thing, and asking Miss Dorothy Yewdale in 
my best manner if she would like a arink of milk, 
and offering to fetch her a glassw — " No, the pail 
will do," she said, and I held it while she drank, as 
neatly as might be from a pail. The new milk was 
still warm and frothing; she steadied the lip of the 
pail with a hand that was brown as a duck's egg^ 
and a little trickle of milk ran over it The grey 
dawn lifted, and dogs barked, and a cart jolted down 
the valley. She glanced at me across the bubbles, 
gathered up the folds of soft pink in one small fist, 
thanked me with a little polite formality, and I 
watched her fair, bright hair as she passed into the 
bouse. 
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Master Walter had struck me as looking like a 
girl ; this was the girl he was like. Hair, nose, eyes, 
in all these she was a Yewdale to look at, and she 
had the Yewdales' sweet and transparent colour. 
Her fair hair fell in ringlets from side-combs; the 
pit of her small throat was of the tender greenish- 
white cast of the elder-flower ; and a little milk from 
my bucket had splashed a gown that was of a faded 
hawthorn hue — ^the red hs^rthom — and not hooped 
like those of the village girls, but close to her 
shape, making her seem to stand very slight and 
shapely. 

" You are the young^ man who drove us ; is Mistress 
Drake your mother ? ' she asked in a clear, authorita- 
tive sort erf voice. 

" Grandmother," I said, noticing that the dead pink 
of her gown was pervaded and softened by tiny 
sprigs of green. 

"And what do you do here — ^milk and drive and 
so forth?" 

I answered that in truth my position was not very 
cleared defined, since part of my time had been 
devoted to her cousia She was smiling in a pleasant 
sort of way, but suddenly her smile vanished, and 
it struck me that I was staring very hard down on 
her and that she was waiting till I had finished My 
eyes fell. 

"And how do I compare with her?" she asked, 
as if amused 

" Compare ? " 

"Yes. With your sweetheart You are looking 
me all over." 

I turned half away, blushing. It had come over me 
all at once that Annie Pyrah's face was too soft 
and round and pink, and that Annie had no eye- 
brows, and a great misery took me as I remembered 
Miss Yewdale's flippancy with my grandmother. I 
take what credit there may be in it that as I answered 
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over my shoulder it was partly on my grandmother's 
behalf. 

" We did our best, make fun of us as you will," I 
said, " and if I had a sweetheart she would be one 
who took kindnesses as they were meant" 

At that she set up her chin. 

"Who took kindnesses — ^heigho! . . . Indeed, 
there was no harm, young man, tmless you would 
take it harmfully ; and Tm glad that my foolishness 
isn't of the solemn sort." 

" Very well," said I, shortly. 

" But it is not very well, * she retorted. " I have 
known those who could take an innocent jest with- 
out seeking for an injury in it . . . but you're so 
big ... I am told I may give orders here, but I 
prefer to request; so you may either offer me a 
drink of milk, or I will tell you to hold the pail for 
me. 

This was the first time in my life that my native 
sulkiness had been set down for just what it was 
worth. All at once it came to me that I had accused 
her of nothing less than ingratitude, and that she 
had not troubled to answer the charge ; and, I know 
not how, in my confusion, I found myself doing the 
sensible thing, and asking Miss Dorothy Yewdale in 
my best manner if she wotdd like a orink of milk, 
and offering to fetch her a glassw — " No, the pail 
will do," she said, and I held it while she drank, as 
neatly as might be from a pail. The new milk was 
still warm and frothing; she steadied the lip of the 
pail with a hand that was brown as a duck's egg, 
and a little trickle of milk ran over it The grey 
dawn lifted, and dogs barked, and a cart jolted down 
the valley. She glanced at me across the bubbles, 
gathered up the folds of soft pink in one small fist, 
thanked me with a little polite formality, and I 
watched her fair, bright hair as she passed into the 
house. 
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Master Walter had struck me as looking like a 
girl ; this was the girl he was like. Hair, nose, eyes, 
in all these she was a Yewdale to kx)k at, and she 
had the Yewdales' sweet and transparent colour. 
Her fair hair fell in ringlets from side-combs; the 
pit of her small throat was of the tender greenish- 
white cast of the elder-flower ; and a little milk from 
my bucket had splashed a gown that was of a faded 
hawthorn hue — ^the red hswthom — and not hooped 
like those of the village girls, but doee to her 
shape, making her seem to stand very slight and 
shapely. 

" You are the yoimg^ man who drove us ; is Mistress 
Drake your mother?' she asked in a clear, authorita- 
tive sort erf voice. 

" Grandmother," I said, noticing that the dead pink 
of her gown was pervsided and softened by tiny 
sprigs m green. 

"And what do you do here — ^milk and drive and 
so forth?" 

I answered that in truth my position was not very 
cleared defined, since part of my time had been 
devoted to her cousia She was smiling in a pleasant 
sort of way, but suddenly her smile vanished, and 
it struck me that I was staring very hard down on 
her and that she was waiting till I had finished My 
eyes fell. 

"And how do I compare with her?" she asked, 
as if amused. 

" Compare ? " 

"Yes. With your sweetheart You are looking 
me all over." 

I turned half awav, blushing. It had come over me 
all at once that Annie Pyrah's face was too soft 
and round and pink, and that Annie had no eye- 
brows, and a great misery took me as I remembered 
Miss Yewdale's flippancy with my grandmother. I 
take what credit there may be in it that as I answered 
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over my shoulder it was partly on my grandmother's 
behalf. 

" We did our best, make fun of us as you will," I 
said, " and if I had a sweetheart she would be one 
who took kindnesses as they were meant" 

At that she set up her chin. 

"Who took kindnesses — ^heigho! . . . Indeed, 
there was no harm, young man, unless you would 
take it harmfully ; and Tm glad that my foolishness 
isn't of the solemn sort" 

" Very well," said I, shortly. 

'* But it is not very well, she retorted. " I have 
known those who could take an innocent jest with- 
out seeking for an injury in it . . . but you're so 
big ... I am told I may give orders here, but I 
prefer to request; so you may either offer me a 
drink of milk, or I will tell you to hold the pail for 
me. 

This was the first time in my life that my native 
sulkiness had been set down for just what it was 
worth. All at once it came to me that I had accused 
her of nothing less than ingratitude, and that she 
had not troubled to answer the charge ; and, I know 
not how, in my confusion, I foimd myself doing the 
sensible thing, and asking Miss Dorothv Yewdale in 
my best manner if she would like a drink of milk, 
and offering to fetch her a glass. — ^"No, the pail 
will do," she said, and I held it while she drank, as 
neatly as might be from a pail. The new milk was 
still warm and frothing; she steadied the lip of the 
pail with a hand that was brown as a duck's egg, 
and a Uttle trickle of milk ran over it The grey 
dawn lifted, and dogs barked, and a cart jolted down 
the valley. She glanced at me across the bubbles, 
gathered up the folds of soft pink in one small fist, 
thanked me with a little polite formality, and I 
watched her fair, bright hair as she passed into the 
house. 
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Master Walter had struck me as looking like a 
girl ; this was the girl he was like. Hair, nose, eyes, 
in all these she was a Yewdale to look at, and she 
had the Yewdales' sweet and transparent colour. 
Her fair hair fell in ringlets from side-combs; the 
pit of her small throat was of the tender greenish- 
white cast of the elder-flower ; and a little milk from 
my bucket had splashed a gown that was of a faded 
hawthcMH hue — the red hawthorn — and not hooped 
like those of the village girls, but dose to her 
shape, making her seem to stand very slight and 
shapely. 

" You are the young man who drove us ; is Mistress 
Drake your mother ? " she asked in a clear, authorita- 
tive sort of voice. 

" Grandmother," I said, noticing that the dead pink 
of her gown was pervaded and softened by tiny 
sprigs of green. 

"And what do you do here — ^milk and drive and 
so forth ? " 

I answered that in truth my position was not very 
cleared defined, since part of my time had been 
devoted to her cousin. She was smiling in a pleasant 
sort of way, but suddenly her smile vanished, and 
it struck me that I was staring very hard down on 
her and that she was waiting till I had finished My 
eyes fell. 

"And how do I compare with her?" she asked, 
as if amused. 

" Compare ? " 

"Yes. With your sweetheart. You are looking 
me all over." 

I turned half awav, blushing. It had come over me 
all at once that Annie Pyrah's face was too soft 
and round and pink, and that Annie had no eye- 
brows, and a great misery took me as I remembered 
Miss Yewdale's flippancy with my grandmother. I 
take what credit there may be in it that as I answered 
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over my shoulder it was partly on my grandmother's 
behalf. 

" We did our best, make fun of us as you will," I 
said, "and if I had a sweetheart she would be one 
who took kindnesses as they were meant" 

At that she set up her chin. 

"Who took kindnesses — ^heigho! . . . Indeed, 
there was no harm, young man, unless you would 
take it harmfully ; and Tm glad that my foolishness 
isn't of the solemn sort" 

" Very well," said I, shortly. 

" But it is not very well, she retorted. " I have 
known those who could take an innocent jest with- 
out seeking for an injury in it . . . but you're so 
big ... I am told I may give orders here, but I 
prefer to request ; so you may either offer me a 
drink of milk, or I will tell you to hold the pail for 
me." 

This was the first time in my life that my native 
sulkiness had been set down for just what it was 
worth. All at once it came to me that I had accused 
her of nothing less than ingratitude, and that she 
had not troubled to answer the charge ; and, I know 
not how, in my confusion, I foimd myself doing the 
sensible thing, and asking Miss Dorothv Yewdale in 
my best manner if she would like a drink of milk, 
and offering to fetch her a glass. — " No, the pail 
will do," she said, and I held it while she drank, as 
neatly as might be from a pail. The new milk was 
still warm and frothing; she steadied the lip of the 
pail with a hand that was brown as a duck's egg, 
and a little trickle of milk ran over it The grey 
dawn lifted, and dogs barked, and a cart jolted down 
the valley. She glanced at me across the bubbles, 
gathered up the folds of soft pink in one small fist, 
thanked me with a little polite formality, and I 
watched her fair, bright hair as she passed into the 
house. 
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Master Walter had struck me as looking like a 
girl ; this was the girl he was like. Hair, nose, eyes, 
in all these she was a Yewdale to look at, and she 
had the Yewdales' sweet and transparent colour. 
Her fair hair fell in ringlets from side-combs; the 
pit of her small throat was of the tender greenish- 
white cast of the elder-flower ; and a little milk from 
my bucket had splashed a gown that was of a faded 
hawthorn hue — ^the red hs^rthom — and not hooped 
like those of the village girls, but dose to her 
shape, making her seem to stand very slight and 
shapely. 

" You are the voung man who drove us ; is Mistress 
Drake your mother ? " she asked in a clear, authorita- 
tive sort of voice. 

" Grandmother," I said, noticing that the dead pink 
of her gown was pervaded and softened by tiny 
sprigs m green. 

"And what do you do here — ^milk and drive and 
so forth?" 

I answered that in truth my position was not very 
cleared defined, since part of my time had been 
devoted to her cousiiL She was smiling in a pleasant 
sort of way, but suddenly her smile vanished, and 
it struck me that I was staring very hard down on 
her and that she was waiting till I had finished My 
eyes fell. 

"And how do I compare with her?" she asked, 
as if amused. 

" Compare ? " 

"Yes. With your sweetheart. You are looking 
me all over." 

I turned half awav, blushing. It had come over me 
all at once that Annie Pyrah's face was too soft 
and round and pink, and that Annie had no eye- 
brows, and a great misery took me as I remembered 
Miss Yewdale's flippancy with my grandmother. I 
take what credit there may be in it that as I answered 
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over my shoulder it was partly on my grandmother's 
behalf. 

" We did our best, make fun of us as you will," I 
said, " and if I had a sweetheart she would be one 
who took kindnesses as they were meant" 

At that she set up her chin. 

"Who took kindnesses — heigho! . . . Indeed, 
there was no harm, young man, unless you would 
take it harmfully ; and Tm glad that my foolishness 
isn't of the solemn sort" 

" Very well," said I, shortly. 

'* But it is not very well, she retorted. " I have 
known those who could take an innocent jest with- 
out seeking for an injury in it . . . but you're so 
big ... I am told I may give orders here, but I 
prefer to request; so you may either offer me a 
drink of milk, or I will tell you to hold the pail for 
me. 

This was the first time in my life that my native 
sulkiness had been set down for just what it was 
worth. All at once it came to me that I had accused 
her of nothing less than ingratitude, and that she 
had not troubled to answer the charge ; and, I know 
not how, in my confusion, I foimd myself doing the 
sensible thing, and asking Miss Dorothy Yewdale in 
my best manner if she would like a drink of milk, 
and offering to fetch her a glass. — "No, the pail 
will do," she said, and I held it while she drank, as 
neatly as might be from a pail. The new milk was 
still warm and frothing; she steadied the lip of the 
pail with a hand that was brown as a duck's egg, 
and a Httle trickle of milk ran over it The grey 
dawn lifted, and dogs barked, and a cart jolted down 
the valley. She glanced at me across the bubbles, 
gathered up the folds of soft pink in one small fist, 
thanked me with a little polite formality, and I 
watched her fair, bright hair as she passed into the 
house. 
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And so much for Annie Pyrah. Noticing when I 
went in to breakfast the print of Bett/s tail across 
my mouth, I wiped it off mechanically, and had a 
good look at myself in the glass. I am neither 
handsome enough nor ugly enough to justify this 
proceeding. 

So now, in addition to Mr. Richard with his ner- 
vousness and absence and speculation, and Master 
Walter, with that other over-coloured world of his, 
we had another Yewdale, and as much a Yewdale as 
either of them. You will hear in a moment how I 
am hampered in speaking of Miss Dorothy ; but she 
told me (and I put it here, though it was long after- 
wards) how, on this our first meeting, she had had, 
so to sp)eak, to act and assmne a dignity in order not 
to laugh outright at me ; and uncle and cousin having 
each his other world, this making-believe and playing 
of another part was hers. For I think there never 
was a woman, not an actress by profession, who was 
more of one by nature than she. She could curl 
up like a cat, or remain motionless for half an hour 
together, and she seemed quietly conscious of her 
attitudes all the time. Of her quickness and mimi- 
cry I hardly dare to speak, lest you should suppose 
(as I had supposed) that she had no sense of the 
seasonableness of these things; but she could show 
vou all kinds of tricks of speech and manner folk 
had that you had never noticed, although you had 
lived with them, such as how Jane Culley turned in 
her toes, or Mr. Richard ran his fingers through his 
fall of hair ; and Ailse reported that in her room she 
had dozens and dozens of playbooks. The stage has 
never fascinated me; and this air of study and 
artifice in Miss Dorothy, delicate as it was, jarred me. 
That she affected a monstrous knowledge of the 
world, wherein she was the most innocent of anybody 
I have known, only set me thinking how sweet she 
would have been without any such pretence ; and of 
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this we had a taste before she had been with us a 
fortnight. 

My grandmother came down from her room one 
night in great agitation ; she sank into a chair, and 
began to fan herself with a comer of her apron. My 
grandfather was reading, and Mr. Famish was asleep 
in his chair. 

'* O' all t* things ! " said my grandmother, her bosom 
lifting ; " t' turn it eave me " 

" What is 't now ? said my grandfather, looking up. 

"When I can find t* breath to tell ye . . . such a 
mumming! They learn 'em vain things i* convdhts. 
... If I didn't think there were a lad i' her room : 
knickers and stockings, that slender ! . . . ' Fair and 
false, mistress ! ' she cried, ' fair and false ! ' and 
gripped me by t' shackle, and her eyes like blue 
fire. ..." 

" Dost mean she were dressed f a man's clothes ? " 
demanded my grandfather. 

" Not as ye might call a man's, but a page-like ; a 
saucy lad. She flang here and there, and then 
swaggered wi' some dice " 

" Dice ! " said my grandfather, stcmly. 

" * Curse it, I've lost ! ' she cried, that pretty ; and 
* Ye play foul, sir ' : sich a to-do ! . . . And then 
she slipped a sark on over all and loosed down her 
hair, and sobbed that real, * Past midnight and he 
doesn't come — ^he's dicing — oh, my babe ! ' '* 

" T' ribald donnot ! " my grandfather muttered 

"And then she kissed me and flang all aside, 
bonnie all i* a twink. ' Had she but been a lad ! ' 
she said ; but there'll be a lad somewhere i' t' world 
'11 be glad she's as God made her." 

" Set her i' Nitchell Drake's cham'er, and don't 
trouble me," said my grandfather. 

Now it is little in me to lay bare the quick of my 
heart in a printed book, for the deeps and skies of 
a man's love are his own concem ; and should I, on 
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the one hand seem to make hght of all this, and on 
the other to pass over many things in silence, 
it is but such a falsity as a brave flatterer will use 
when he likens his love to roses and lilies (which, 
soberly considered, is a preposterous comparison), or 
as a man will smile and say nothing about a thing 
that lies too near him to be much spoken of. How 
it came about that I, with a prejudice against acting 
that I have tried in vain to eradicate, should fall in 
love with an actress, is more than I can explain; 
but then, there are some who say that imless we 
would love an actress we had best not love a woman 
at alL I only know, that when one day I came upon 
an A. P. I had carved inside the mistal door, I smiled 
indulgently at my past folly (my present one being 
so much greater), and magnanimously let it stand in- 
stead of cutting it out I dare say I got as much 
good of the Great Bear that rose over Blackboy 
Moor as Mr. Richard did, for I whispered bold words 
from mv chamber window to him at night, and 
caught, by the way, so severe a cold that for days I 
had to keep my stuffed-up head out of Miss DoroUiy's 
sight. I got a certain ballad by heart, because it 
was about one " Dorothy " ; I spent odd moments 
tending my nails ; and, having little else to complain 
of in my bodily self, I began again to set in order 
that unweeded garden I called my mind. I have 
not concealed the vanity that first set me off on the 
Latin and Grammar ; it was in a more humble spirit 
that I now turned to books again. It had long been 
on my mind to set something of my difficulties before 
Mr. Richard, but I had refrained, from a sort of dread 
lest I should seem to be asking another to do for 
me what I might do for myself ; I must now tell how 
I plucked up my courage to approach him. 

My master had brought back from London a small 
square wooden case, and I had helped him in the 
unpacking and fixing-up of yet another instrument, 
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but not in the observatory. First I had driven a 
stout staple into the centre-beam of the ceiling of 
the great Hall, and Mr. Richard, unwinding a coil of 
thin, strong rope, into one end of which a hook had 
been reeved, had bidden me put the hook into the 
staple. At the other end of the rope was a light 
wooden frame of about two feet square, and to the 
upper edge of this frame was hung, but so as to be 
moved, a weight of six or seven pounds. From the 
lower edge of the frame the rope was continued; 
and at the extreme end, so as to swing a foot or so 
clear of the floor, I had fastened another weight of 
about half a hundredweight Thus, instead of 
swinging regularly, as the whole apparatus would 
have done had there been but a single weight, you 
had but to set the two weights going in different 
directions and at once the measure and sweep of the 
larger one was altered and modified by the lesser 
one above it, and the machine paused and curled, 
went forward and returned again, turning and 
weaving and wavering, but always wonderfully 
smoothly and regularly. I had wondered what it 
could be for, but had seen later the result when Mr. 
Richard had slipped a stile or pen into a little clip, 
and had arranged a sheet of paper on a stationary 
table that passed through the wooden frame, that the 
pendulum might record its own motions. I had been 
at first fascinated, but later repelled, by these records. 
For delicacy and intricacy, cobwebs were by com- 
parison clumsy. Some were like the watering of 
fine silks or the weaving of a fairy loom ; others 
were strangely flower-like, yet, when you looked 
again, utterly unlike flowers, they were so over-per- 
fect ; and they were four, or five, or six-pointed, 
according as the upper weight was regulated. 

On the night, then, when I determined to ask Mr. 
Richard's help and advice in the matter of my edu- 
cation, he was bending, in his dressing-gown, but with 
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a strong reading-glass instead of his spectacles, over 
this instrument He did not look up as I entered, 
but put out his hand as if to arrest me, and con- 
tinued to watch the slow, unerring apparatus. The 
little stile traced its pattern as it sank slowly to rest 
Mr. Richard stopped it He took oflf the paper with 
the strange mechanical flower on it, handed it to 
me, and said, or rather whispered: "There is God 
in those curves, John." 

If that were so, it seemed to me that the God 
of those tiny cturves was a different God to the 
One folk were taught to praise and magnify of a 
Sunday in the Church; but Mr. Richard con- 
tinued : 

" There was no need, I see, to search the heavens 
for Him; He is here at the end of a yard or two 
of lope. I have been very foolish; He is here as 
well as there. I had begun to fear that a man must 
keep a nook of ignorance in which to find the God 
he does not find in knowledge. ... Is Walter in 
yet? . . . Yet if a man were to purpose an ignor- 
ance, deliberately — knowing well what he was doing, 
you tmderstand, John — ^hugh, hugh! — ^why, he would 
be denying beforehand the very thing he would prove 
— hugh, hugh! He would be making a God of his 
own will Is it that, then, they call the fear of God 
— ^the fear that He is in your breast and that you 
have known Him all the time? . . . Did you say 
Walter was in ? " 

His cough was dry and hard ; and suddenly, to 
my astonishment, he looked up and said in his 
ordinary voice : " Well, John ? " Had I know what 
I knew later, I should have hesitated to lay my 
difficulties before him ; but, as it was, I told him of 
them, and he looked now at me and now at the 
pendulum. 

" Help ? Advice ? " he said when I had finished ; 
" I wish you more joy of knowledge than I have, 
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but you are very welcome. I dare say you are right 
in desiring a little — ^hugh, hugh ! — a little knowledge, 
but keep a nook of ignorance . . . jealously. . . . 
Yes, know a little. Some must attain in that way 
the faith that stands for all knowledge, else why 
did he who preached faith tell us also to prove aU 
things? But tread as warily as though you were 
on the edge of a brink. . . . Walter should be in 
soon — hugh, hugh! . . . My books are there; 
make what use of them you like; but for mercy's 
sake let me know which you take, that I may know 
where it is, and so not miss God in an odd 
moment . . ." 

He looked at me for a moment, said good-night 
suddenly, and turned to the pendulmn again. 

It was no more desperate depth of knowledge that 
I proposed than a smattering of the French tongue 
and something more than a smattering of the £!ng- 
lish. With the guinea that Mr. Richard had given 
me when Winnie won the Rant, I sent to Ford for 
books; obstinately I put away all thought of my 
grandfather's money ; and, though the learning came 
to little enough, yet in my reason for desiring it a 
new day had dawned for me. 

And in the meantime. Miss Dorothy, who was of 
little use about the house, prepared medicines for 
Mr. Richard's cough at which my grandmother shook 
her head, and played hour after hour to him on a 
sort of lute she had, and sang very softly and 
pleasingly. She had taken wonderfully to Ailse, and 
to Mr. Famish too ; I think the old paralytic looked 
for her coming into the cottage nigh as eagerly as 
I did myself; and more than once Mr. Famish saw 
me as I watched their heads together bent over little 
notes, his so wrinkled and malicious and bristling, 
hers so fair and clear and ever changing, with its 
delicate Yewdale nose like that of a beautiful 
ipedallioq. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FAST AND LOOSE. 

Young Bailey came over from Witton and put up at 
the " Chequers " ; he stayed the best part of a week, 
spending money like a drunken sailor, and when he 
returned to Witton Master Walter went with him 
for a couple of days. This Bailey, I should say, was 
a great raw-boned strong fellow, with prominent 
bold eyes and a pimply face, and there was little 
doubt bis two fortunes had been his ruin. Later he 
appeared again, and I heard rumours of a great 
carouse over at \he ** Cocks *' at Hebden. This carouse 
at the " Cocks " was followed by another at the 
" Chequers," of which I heard more from Will Birkby 
' — ^for Will lived across the way from the " Chequers," 
and I overheard an altercation in the street one 
morning in which he promised Bailey to bundle him 
into the gutter the next time his sleep was broken 
by singing and caterwauling at midnight Bailey 
looked the wrestler up and down, and seemed to 
think twice of it ; and after that Pyrah found some 
dogs and they went out coursing for the day. 

" Brawling curs has al'ays sore ears," Will Birkby 
had said, and it was a boast of Bailey's that he had 
had his arm broken thrice and his leg twice in various 
of his escapades. He seemed constantly in fear folk 
would tag him with the name of coward unless he 
were proving his prowess in some foolhardy way or 
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other. His appearance in Undercliffe usually meant 
a hat or head-smashing bout ; and he came near to 
breaking, not his arm, but his neck one night when 
he had made a bet to play a game of chequers and 
mounted a rotten ladder to take down the sign-board 
of Barraclough's house for a draught-board. His 
spirit was greatly applauded by the idler sort ; he had 
a sort of rough wit, too ; and he liked me as little as I 
liked him. 

A dispute had arisen one evening about Walter 
Yewdale's riding at the Rant Bailey had vaunted 
his own riding, and others had egged him on ; and 
in the end a match between the two was arranged, 
to be run under the following conditions : — ^A couple 
of donkeys were to be caught on the Moss, and 
Bailey was to mount one of them and Master Walter 
the other. Then they were to start from the butter- 
cross, to race up the street as far as the front door of 
the " Chequers," to ride clean through the inn 
passage and parlour and kitchen, and so to pass out 
the back way and round to the cross again. Nothing 
was too foolish for Bailey to attempt ; the other 
would not be out-dared ; they attempted this, and 
a pretty mess they made of Mrs. Barraclough's 
kitchen. Every idler in the village thronged after 
them, shouting and choking the doorways and 
passages. The donkeys jammed in the back door; 
somebody prodded one of them with Mrs. Barra- 
clough's toasting-fork, and both came down, riders 
and all, with half the crockery from a burst delf-case 
on the top of them, such a wreck as you never saw. 
It all cost money, and was only worth it as an enter- 
tainment when somebody else paid. This Bailey 
was always ready ta do, in a very insolent manner ; 
Master Walter would insist on bearing half the 
expense, scratching his head ruefully and then break- 
ing out into laughter. I think he feared Bailey more 
than he liked him ; but whenever he hesitated at such 
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a prank, say, as this, Bailey had only to laugh and 
to wink to those standing about him, and that decided 
Master Walter. At first 'he had snubbed Bailey; 
later he did not dare to do so, for a reason. 

But while Bailey was the daredevil in such horse- 
play as this, when it came to talking, Master Walter 
was easily the ruling spirit of the company that 
assembled nightly in the "Chequers." He had for 
some time affected our rough dialect in his speech, 
which seemed odd to me, who was striving in just 
the opposite way; and I daresay this had helped 
to earn him the reputation he enjoyed, of being a 
good fellow with no false pride about him. It was 
a fine of glasses round for anybody to sit in his comer 
chair; he had learned from Bailey the trick of 
smoking strong tobaxxo; and from his cloud of 
smoke he would exchange jests with the company, 
or keep them laughing with his comical remarks, 
or knodc with a pot on the table and call on Tommy 
Bum for a love-song, as if he were the elected chair- 
man of the gathering. He was app)ealed to in 
solemn pot-house discussions^ and would give his 
ruling lively, with a wink at Bailey; and Bailey, 
in the next chair, would shriek with laughter at his 
murmured asides. 

It was through one of Bailey's diversions — the 
painting of Barraclough's pigs — ^that an accident 
happened that made decent folk shake their heads 
and prophesy no good of all this; for rick-firing, 
whether accidental or otherwise, is looked on as a 
serious matter. It began with some silly joke about 
Barraclough liking his bacon streaky; and as luck 
would have it, Joe Catton had his paint-pots under 
the seat Suddenly Bailey was seen to suffocate with 
laughter; and after some whispering, half of the 
men engaged to keep Barraclough occupied while 
the others, Bailey and Master Walter leading, 
striped his pigs red and blue. 
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I could never make out exactly how it happened. 

Joe Catton, they say, was holding a pig by its hind 

legs, which would keep him busy enough ; others were 

chasing the animals here and there ; somebody must 

have op)ened a lantern, maybe to light a pip)e ; and 

none could have noticed the spark until suddenly the 

flame crackled up the side of the stack There was no 

time to do anything but to make a clear space about 

the blaze, and luckily the stack was half cut; but 

when the flame streamed above the houses and the 

whole village thronged about the roaring fire, the 

half -painted pigs told a tale. Robert Wray collared 

unlucky Tommy Bum, who was tipsy; Tommy was 

clapped there and then in the stocks, I know not on 

whose responsibiUty ; Bailey headed a rush to rescue 

him, and there was an uproar. It was to Barra- 

clough's interest to make as little stir as possible 

about the affair, which was presently settled — by 

Bailey ; Master Walter seemed a good deal scared ; 

for three days Tonmiy Burn did penance in the 

stocks, with his feet clogged, a pair of Will Birkby's 

boots publicly displayed, and a score of dogs sniffing 

about him; and Bailey and Master Walter judged 

it prudent to drive over to a bull-baiting that was 

advertised to take place in Ford. You see, this had 

come within the knowledge of a magistrate, and 

there was a good deal of grumbUng. 

As it happened. Miss Dorothy saw Tomm^ Bum 
in the stocks as she passed through Undercliffe one 
afternoon, and must have learned that in some way 
or other her cousin and Bailey were mixed up in 
the affair. This gave rise to one of those play- 
acting fits of hers that I tried to like and couldn't ; 
for when they retumed from the bull-baiting at 
Ford, Master Walter brought Bailey to stay the 
night — or maybe Bailey, having heard of a pretty 
cousin, invited himself. I was tuming into the Hall 
that evening to replace a book of Mr. Richard's when 

10 
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I heard a ringing voice declaiming what sounded 
like verse. I stopped at the door 

" My heart is like an anvil unto sorrow, 
Which beats upon it like the Cyclops* hammers, 
And with the noise turns up my giady brain 
And makes me frantic for my Gaveston ..." 

I knocked and entered 

The table was littered with cards, with which the 
two young men had been playing, and Miss Dorothy 
had one of her play books before her. Her hair 
shone amber in the light of the lamp, and she had 
worked her countenance into a certain brightness 
and wildness that I cannot deny had a sort of beauty. 
Baile/s prominent eyes were fixed on her face, and 
he was clutching his jaw. She read a Uttle further ; 
it was of the unhappy slavery of a king to a 
favourite ; and suddenly closing the book with a 
bang, she turned her eyes on me, said, " Come here, 
John, and FU tell you your fortime," and began to 
busy herself with the cards on the table. 

" Oh, yes ! " Master Walter exclaimed, " let's have 
fortunes ; she scared Jane Culley half out of her wits 
the other night, Tom ; you should hear her." 

"Ay, tell our fortunes," said Bailey; I daresay 
he found cards without stakes tiresome. 

" It's John's I am going to tell," Miss Dorothy 
replied, " you others are not to hear " ; and she sent 
them over by the window, where they shuffled and 
cut another pack. I went close, ana she dropped 
her voice and whispered to me, but not in the play- 
acting fashion: 

"^e they great friends?" She glanced at her 
cousin and Bailey. 

I answered, that I supposed they were friends; 
but she noticed my reserve. 

"Perhaps I ought not to ask you, but — but — I 
really don't know how else to find out," she said 
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quietly, smiling a little. " Isn't he very bad company 
for my cousin ? " 

I knew not what to reply to that, either ; but she 
seemed satisfied to have asked the Question without 
receiving an answer, and Master Walter cried out, 
" Is she choosing you a rich wife, John ? " 

"He had been drinking the hrst time I saw him, 
and now he has something to do with a man in the 
stocks. . . . But never mind; stay a few minutes 
and see me find out. I wonder if their ears are burn- 
ing? . . . And that is as much 33 I can tell you 
until my palm is crossed with silver," she added out 
loud, shuffling the cards together. 

"Now tell ours," said Master Walter, crossing 
over ; " tell Tom's." 

At the vile look Bailey g^ve her I made myself a 
promise. 

" I have the witch-mark on my bosom ; he shall 
have his fortune; take the cards and cut" This 
was not the natural voice in which she had spoken 
to me; she was murmuring from the play-book 
again, something about Gaveston, and her bltte eyes 
worked wickedly, as my grandmother had described 
them. I disliked it intensely. " Cut," she repeated ; 
she closed her eyes and opened them again, Uke 
those of a sleep-walker; her hands touched the 
cards; and in a monotonous, expressionless voice 
she began I knew not what stilted sort of ri^arole. 

"... They were men, and walked upnght, but 
she toudied them with her wand and they became 
swine. There are kisses in the cards. They drank 
wine all the night and kisses all the day ; they had 
leaves and parsley in their hair; and she touched 
them and they turned into swine with snouts." 

"Had they rings in their grooins?" said Bailey, 
cutting ; " what's all that, in the devil's name ? " 

Again her voice rose and fell dreamily. 

" A red seven ; and I cut a black ace ; that means 
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burning; there's burning in the cards. They say 
kisses bum. . . . No, there is a &re, and men's 
faces, and here are the swine again. People are 
pointing at the swine; there are voices and shout- 
ing, and a man is haled ofif . . . stay . . . they try 
to loose him ... no, they have him . . . the hie 
dies down ... it is night . . . cut" 

I b^;an to see where she was. Again Bailey cut, 
and she cut after him. 

" The tray, and the black ace again. It is raining, 
and a man is fastened by his feet There are dogs, 
but no swine, and an (^cer stands by his side. 
Many people go home, for it is raining, and the 
ofl&cer knaps the man with his staff. There is bxun- 
ing here too. . . I cannot see it . . ." 

Bailey exploded boisterously. 

" Ha, ha, ha! Burning to be sure — ^Tommy Burn- 
ing — ^it's Tonmiy in the stocks. Watt, and the pigs — ! 
The devil take you. Mistress Dolly, but you've seen 
him!" 

Master Walter had risen, his eyes uneasily on his 
cousin. 

" Is that the riddle, Dorothy ? " 

"Shall I tell you yours?" 

"No, no; and for God's sake keep your tongue 
still about this; if my father were to know — ^it was 
all an accident, and it would upset him " 

She rose abruptly. 

"What, is that all?" Bailey demanded as she 
passed to the door ; " you gave me a merry banning 
with the kisses. Mistress Dolly; well have you 
ducked for a witch if it doesn't come true." 

She paused at the door, locJcing wonderfully sweet 
and scornful 

" Oh, you fools ! " she said ; and went out 
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I must now speak of the way in which for some 
months past Mr. Famish had occupied himself. 
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After the first shock of the calami^ that had 
pinned him to his chair, he had done Uttle but write 
now and then a brief note on some matter of business 
or other; and as Pongo gradually got hold of the 
management he had ceased to do even this, and had 
passed the heavy time by making idle sketches on 
odd bits of paper. I have said he had a trick of 
drawing, but except that it entertained him it 
amounted to very httle; and then after a time he 
had begun to busy himself more methodically. The 
two iron-shod chests stood within reach of his chair, 
under his shelf of law-books; Miss Dorothy had 
made him a little pouch in which to keep a key or 
two and a few private odds and ends ; and one day 
he had asked that a new and larger writing-board 
should be fixed across the arms of his chair. Then 
he had sorted out and set in order many papers 
from the two chests, and had begun to translate and 
engross fair copies of such paj)ers as were either in 
very old English or in another tongue. It seemed 
that he wished to clear up that, the only remaining 
department of his duties, once for all. He cut specisd 
quills and little wooden stiles; and it was pretty to 
see the ease and speed with which (Miss Dorothy 
or myself having first ruled faint lines for him) he 
could cover sheet after sheet with a neat text that 
looked like that of an old missal 

They were queer-looking documents he took from 
the two chests. There must have been hundreds of 
them, all stamped with diflferent duty-stamps, wit- 
nessed half a dozen times over, endorsed, and sealed 
with what looked like pudding-bags full of fragments 
of wax or with tin boxes that dangled on tapes and 
rattled when you shook them. They had g^reat 
engraved headings — ^portraits of kings and queens, 
ornamental mantling like that about coats-of-arms, 
and fanciful devices of flowers and fruits; some 
beean with a black and formidable "In the Name 
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of God, Amen " ; some had the small blue probate- 
seal of the Ecclesiastical Court at York ; and others 
had straws sealed into the top of them, one or two 
brcJcen, The largest and oldest were in Latin ; the 
Manor Court Rolls were separate in neat script and 
stitched together like books; and as Mr. Famish 
pUed his pen or Httle stile, copying and musing and 
copying again, it never ceased to be a wonder to me 
that each strc^e he made should set one man 
labouring in the fields for his living, or hang another 
for poaching or stealing, or furnish schooling and 
travel for a third, and, indeed, do well-nigh every- 
thing except to make it rain in drought or to compel 
the sun to shine during a bad harvest And my 
grandfather would read in a law-book on the other 
side of the table ; for though he had spoken of the 
barring of entail and erf Mr. Cathcart, the lawyer in 
Ford, I suppose he wished to know a little of it on 
his own account 

Well, one evening Mr. Famish had laid aside his 
quill and was replacing a folded indenture with two 
pudding-bags in one of the chesty when he turned 
up a small oblong parchment His scanty hair 
bristled and the skin made Httle furrows across his 
temples as he read it; and then he tossed it across 
the table to my grandfather. 

Pongo had lately taken to wearing a pair of 
round wooden-rimmed spectacles, which gave him 
a more reverend appeajrance even than usual; he 
read a tine or two aloud, and then stopped, his brow 
knitted intently. He glanced at me and then at Mr. 
Famish ; and I crossed over and read : 

"Sir Thomas Fairfax, Knight, Commander in 
Chief etc, etc I doe hereby acknowledge that 
Mr. John Drake hath deservedly received a 
Meddall from the ParUament and City of Lon- 
don in remembrance of his faithfull services 
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under my Command. Given under my hand 
and scale at Kingstcm, the 30th day of August, 
1647." 

Mr. Famish opened a snufifbox of tarnished silver 
which he drew from one of the compartments of 
an upper tray of the chest. He turned over a few 
coins — three or four sceptres, as many broad pieces, 
and some guineas of an earlier reign — and flung a 
small oval medal on the tabic. He threw over like- 
wise (as before he had done with me) a couple of 
useless old deeds made out in the name oi Drake ; 
and hnally he penned a little note. 

" Th. Gates beginng. to creak," it ran ; and though 
I puzzled over it, I could make no more of it than 
that he must have overheard my grandfather's nick- 
name for him of the " Creakii^ Gate." He locked 
the chests, leaving my grandfather to do as he liked 
with the medal and certificate and the two useless 
deeds. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"THE CHEQUERS." 

For some time I had fancied, having caught his 
glances at me as he and Miss Dorothy exdbanged 
little gossiping notes, that the old steward wished 
to have a chat (I must use the word) with me, and 
one evening in March I had waited for an hour or 
more for my grandfather and grandmother to go to 
bed that he might have the opportunity. They had 
cleared off at last ; but I had hardly drawn my chair 
up to the old man's when I heard a step in the dairy 
passage, and Miss Dorothy herself stood in the 
doorway. 

" Do you know where my cousin is to be found ? " 
she asked in a voice that seemed a Uttle agitated; 
" his father has asked for him, and it would be well 
to seek him." 

" Is Mr. Richard unwell ? " I asked 

"I think he is. He paces the hall, muttering to 
himself, and then cries out about wise men and fools, 
and then walks again, very queerly. He has asked 
repeatedly for Walter." 

" It will take me an hour to fetch him," I said, 
reaching for my boots. 

" Please go at once." 

I put on my boots, ran round to the stables, 
saddled Mr. Famish's horse, and made the best speed 
I could to the " Chequers " in Underclifife. 
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The back parlour of the " Chequers " was a small 
boarded apartment with a ceiling that had not been 
underdrawn, benches about three sides of it under 
which dogs crept at a look from their masters^ and 
a sanded floor. Over the mantelpiece, which occu- 
pied almost the whole of the fourth side, hung a fly- 
blown print of the " Chequers " itself in a black 
frame. A few broadsheets, one for the apprehension 
of a felon, were tacked to the walls; a ramshom 
snu£Fbox stood on a centre table that was like a 
butcher's block; the frayed red bell-pulls, thick as 
cart-ropes, were answered by a tiny thin tinkling 
when you pulled at them ; and a lamp with a great 
reflector, standing on a shelf in one comer, Ughted 
the room. 

As I passed along the passage to this back room 
I heard men talking noisily, and when I pushed the 
door open a voice cried " Here he is ! " The tobacco 
fimies drifted for a moment in the path of the 
powerful reflector and were lost again in the misti- 
ness beyond ; and with this smoke mingled the dense 
reek of a down-draught from the chimney. 

" Shut that door, wi'out ye want all t* chimneyfull 
down ! " somebody bawled ; and another voice said : 
" Hallo ! What brings John Drake here ? " I recog- 
nised the shoulders of Joe Catton, and, touching him, 
I asked if Master Walter had been there. 

"Well, 'tis nigh his time now; best ha* summat 
and wait Barraclough ! — ^Ale here ! " 

The comer chair o(^x>site the lamp was empty, 
but I knew not to take it, and the men resumed the 
discussion my entry had interrupted It was on cock- 
fighting, and Pyrah, leaning forward to spit into the 
fire, shouted loudly, " — Tom Bailey spur a bird! — I 
ha' telled him he knows naught about it Long 
birds and short birds^ he spurs 'em all t' same road ; 
and a leggy bird, d'ye see Joe, damme, it '11 stick 
itsel' if ye don't find t' right place o' t' shank." 
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"That's true, Pyrah; and Tom galls 'em, too. 
Nor he won't ha' it soft iron spurs is better nor 
steel; but they are. Steel glints off; it does an* 
alL" 

"Ay, it — ^like — glints off, as ye say; 'tis t' dull 
razor ye cut yoursel' wi' ; ay, soft iron's t' best" 

" But Hirst knows ; Hirst spurs all right" 

"Ay; but where Bailey doesn't know enow, Hirst 
knows ower-much ; Hirst '11 be making 'em drunk 
and then ligging against 'em. — Ha* ye seen 'em ? " 

"Ay; roosting; half o* their breasts — game birds 
roosting o' their breasts! — ^haw, haw, haw! . . But 
Tomahawk seems a fairish cock. . ." 

The talk continued noisily, all of birds and colours 
and breeds and washes and medicines; I turned to 
Joe Catton agaia 

" Are you expecting him ? Where is he ? " 

Joe took a pinch of snuff from the ramshom box 
and passed my question on to Pyrah, breaking out 
into a " Ho, ho, ho ! " as the question was bandied 
further. 

" Where will he be, Pyrah ? " 

" Counting his fingers, happen ; thee guess, Will" 

" I saw Phoebe Manning going down t* street," 
observed Cheetham; and at that Tommy Bum, his 
little fat body rocking on his buffet, laughed shrilly. 

" Phoebe Manning or Walter Wenchmg, he'll not 
be long, so keep thy seat warm, John." 

" How were t* stocks for a warm seat. Tommy ? " — 
Tommy shivered. 

"... What's Tomahawk scale, Pyrah ? *• 

The talk passed to the cocking again, and Catton 
and another man began to shove halfpennies along 
the table for ale. 

I had waited maybe half an hour, with increasing 
impatience, when I heard a greeting outside in the 
passage. "Nah Watt!" "Nah Jim!" Again the 
smoke came in a cloud down the diimney as the 
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door (^ned ; and Master Walter stood in the entry. 

" Now thou can serve thy writ, John," Joe Catton 
said, turning to me ; and Master Walter, seeing me, 
stopped suddenly. I walked to him and took him 
aside. 

" Your father is unwell and has asked for you," I 
whispered ; " take the mare ; I'll walk back." 

The colour was gone from his cheeks in an instant. 

"Good God, what's wrong? Tell me ," he 

said in a faint voice. 

He almost dragged me from the room, and out- 
side he clutched my arm as I uqtied the horse. 

« He isn't ? '^ he faltered. 

" Wliat ? " I asked in surprise ; but he couldn't 
speak the word. 

" No ! " I cried, shocked that his mind should take 
such a leap ; " I didn't know he was ill ; your cousin 
sent me." 

"You are not ?" 

His mind was still struggling with the dreadful 
idea. He muttered somethmg further, scanned my 
face as if he would ask further questions but did 
not dare, and then mounted quickly. He wore a 
light coat that evening, I remember, and as some- 
body far up the street drew aside a blind to see who 
rode with such haste I had a glimpse of it Then 
the sound of his hoofs died away ; and with a heavy 
heart I walked slowly homeward across the Moss. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE ORRERY. 

I THINK now that the change that had come over 
my master began with the pendulum I have 
described; but at the time, except that it seemed 
all of a piece with his idle touching of objects, his 
pondering over shadows and shapes and reflections 
and his general distraction, I had failed to see any 
significance in it The first time it occurred to me 
to suppose that his illness was something more than 
his " hugh, hugh ! " of a cough was late one night 
when I had gone into the HaU for a book, believing 
Mr. Richard to be in his observatory tower. Master 
Walter was out ; after I had fetched him that night 
from the " Chequers " he had stayed at home for 
a week or so, and then his sinister fears had dis- 
appeared as suddenly as they had come. Not 
having had any answer to my knock, I had supposed 
the light I had seen through the crack of the door 
to be left against his home-coming. But a soft 
" Ah ! " as I o{)ened the door informed me that Mr. 
Richard waited up. 

The orrery, that had for so long rested in the 
embrasure of the great window, stood on the table 
at his elbow, and no other light burned in the 
chamber but the candle-end that shone on the little 
brass moon and planets. A small dock ticked on 
tte table beneath the system of globes and wheels, 
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and Mr. Richard was watching the clock with a dull 
but fixed gaze. 

"Ah, John . . . books again; yes; how do your 
studies progress ? " And, without waiting for an 
answer, he continued : " Yes, yes ; quite so. A 
curious thing I am doing here, John. He went out 
at seven. The hand of that clock is now at eleven. 
Knowing all the time that it is folly — mark that; I 
know it is folly — ^I say to myself, * If, before I can 
count a score, slowly, the clock strikes, he will come 
immediately ; if not, he will be another hour ' . . ." 

He stopped. I don't know whether he actually 
counted or not; he did not do so aloud. Eleven 
tiny chimes beat hurriedly from the clock, Mr. 
Richard marking each one with a little tapping of 
his finger, and pausing and hstening after the last; 
then he spoke again, in the same slightly strained 
tone. 

" Ctirious. . . . The ignorant inherit superstition ; 
I find that with overmudi knowledge comes a fear; 
and the end of both is precisely the same — such a 
child's trick as this. . . . Listen! Nay, Nailer did 
not bark. ... By the way, John, does it strike you 
that lately I speak at all disconnectedly — ^that there 
is no coherence in my thought? Let us try: any- 
thing will serve — coherence is the point remember — 
say the thought that occupied me as I sat here alone 
before you came in : — 'The general and the private 
weal * (so it ran) ' are different, but not necessarily 
opposite things. What is good for the many, the 
many in course of time settle for themselves, and 
thus arises the Code we call Morality. What is good 
for the individual the individual must discover for 
himself, and thus arises what we call Character. As 
the individual is included and multiplied in the many, 
so Morality is the sum and multiplication of a 
thousand characters — hugh, hugh! — characters. 
Hence it follows that each of our acts is a vote cast 
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for or against the general weal : my acts . . . yours 
. . . Drake's ... my boy's. . . .' No, it will not do. 
I am too coherent I am cimning against myself as 
a lunatic is cunning against his keeper " 

He paused and seemed to be Ustening again ; soon 
he continued. 

"Well, anything that is short of or beyond the 
normal they call lunacy; and who is the normal 
man ? Til show you something, but you mustn't tell 
anybody else — ^look — ^nay, I almost fear to touch it 
again." His hand paused over the handle of his 
orrery as if it itched to be touching it; he gave it 
half a turn, and the Uttle brass moons and planets 
revolved, some slowly, others quicker, wheeling and 
spinning. 

"Now we are off; if it seems to relieve me to 
do this, whv should I fear to do it? Hugh, hugh! 
Why shoulcl I touch this handle, not wishing to do so, 
or why should I hesitate when my fingers ache to 
touch it ? In either case your wise man would call 
it lunacy; but that is only the name; what is the 
thing ? We might in a sense all be called lunatics ; 
there is no normal man; 'tis as vain a search for 
perfection as any other. . . . There's the earth; 
see ; he's only a little fellow, and the moon's but a 
pea. It's much less than that, really, for I've 
measured them all ; I've had *em in the kitchen- 
scales — hugh, hugh, hugh! ... I promised once to 
show you the moon through my telescope; it had 
slipped my memory, and I beg your pardon, John; 
that's the moon that the ancients said governed 
lunatics. See how Nepttme loiters along, and yet 
he's not half as big as Jupiter or Saturn ; let's hurry 
him up a bit." 

He turned the handle more quickly, and the gear- 
ing of the contrivance whirred; I could hardly see 
the moon spinning round the earth, it went so quickly. 
He turned quicker still ; the flame of the unsnuffed 
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candle fluttered this way and that in the commotion 
of air ; and I glanced from the gyrating balls to my 
master's face. His plume of hair had fallen over his 
brow, which was moist with sweat, and his mouth 
was open eagerly, and his eyes fixed. 

" This is what God does," he whisj)ered, easing the 
mechanism a little ; " take a turn, John, and see how it 
feels to be God This is but a little of it all ; I am 
almost ashamed to offer you so little, but I failed in 
courtesy to you about the moon. There are worlds 
and systems beyond this — beyond these walls — but 
you are right welcome. See, the sim is guttering; 
take a turn before he goes out — ^nay, take it *' 

Gently I moved his hand from the handle, and 
the apparatus stopped suddenly. " Nay, take a turn," 
he protested ; " you are heartily welcome " ; but I 
said, " Let me put it away and light other candles," 
and carried the orrery to the window. I brought the 
ordinary candles in the silver sticks, and mixed him 
a glass of brandy and water ; I didn't know whether 
or not that was a right thing to give him, but I gave 
it to him. 

** You mustn't make me drunk, John ; gods mustn't 
get drunk. . . ." He drank the spirit, stared at me 
for a moment, and suddenly laughed. 

" Confess that you were afraicj boy ! " he said. 

"Indeed I was," I muttered; and he laughed 
again. 

" 111 give you all I possess if you can tell me why, 
and sit humoly at your feet into the bargain ; hugh, 
hugh ! Why were you afraid ? Are you not afraid 
to take a walk, or to eat or breathe or sleep in such 
a world as this ? How do men dare to live their lives 
in such a Universe ? They do ; I know they do. I 
have seen them laughing in the streets, and they say 
what they will do to-morrow and the day after. 
Suppose a little atom, a tiny cell somewhere, were to 
slip ; it isn't safe ; look at that system " — he pointed 
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to the orrery in the window — " it's God wearied of 
playing with it, and ... a httle more brandy, John." 

I was pouring the water from his Uttle silver jug 
when suddenly Nailer's deep bark made me jump. 
A step sounded in the courtyard ; the outer door was 
opened and closed again ; and Master Walter entered 

Without seeming to notice me, the young man 
walked straight to his father; he was pale, but a 
dogged determination showed in his face. 

" Father," he said abruptly, " I want a hundred 
pounds." 

" A hundred pounds ; a hundred pounds," Mr. 
Richard repeated mechanically, but not seeming in 
the least to comprehend ; " a hundred pounds." 

The young man's bosom rose and fell rapidly. 

" I am going to pain you, father. I have been 
very foolish. I have gambled ; I am deep in debt ; 
I will tell you all — all my debt " 

I had withdrawn as noiselessly as I could, but the 
falUng of the catch of the door caused Master Walter 
to turn. 

" Stop there, John. I went first to John's grand- 
father for it; I tried to hide my folly from you, 
father ; and he refused me. He bade me come and 
confess all to you ** 

" All to you — ^hugh, hugh, hugh ! " repeated Mr. 
Richard. 

"I didn't heed him; and then he said that if I 
refused, it was his duty to tell you himself. Oh, 
father " 



I stayed to hear no further, and as I passed through 
the dauy I heard a quick sob, Mr. Richard's cough, 
and another smothered cry of " Oh, father ! " I went 
to my room, and it was long before I slept 

The more quickly I pass on the sooner I shall 
have done with this story of Master Walter's error. 
I believe he had the money from his father, and that 
he settled with Bailey for cards, wrecked kitchens 
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and burnt haystacks; whether he settled in full I 
cannot say ; I suspect he paid a sum on account. He 
was now more at home, but only had much com- 
merce with his cousin when the two of them tended 
Mr. Richard. It was only by guesses and trifling 
indications, of which I have hardly the right to 
speak, that I was able to conjecture what his con- 
fession amounted to; it may even be that he had 
confessed the whole of his debt As if his odd 
behaviour with the orrery had in some way relieved 
him, Mr. Richard seemed for some days more him- 
self — if, indeed, he ever was quite that; it pleased 
him enormously to hear Miss Dorothy sing to him 
and play on her lute; and after what his son had 
told him about my grandfather, his faith in Pongo 
was unshakeable. 

" Whatever its basis, ^godliness is a practical force ; 
and Drake is a good man," he said once ; and this 
faith grew with his distrust of his own self. For I 
think that at that time he knew he was sick in his 
mind, and he obeyed us like a babe. When Miss 
Dorothy torbade him to go at night into his tower, he 
admitted (and it was a little touching to hear him) 
that perhaps it would be better not ; and to see her 
with her cheek against his shoulder as she touched 
her lute softly, I thought, "A rush for her play- 
acting ! " 

Master Walter walked much alone, in places where 
he would be little likely to meet the company of 
the " Chequers ** ; and I heard in UndercliflFe that a 
stranger had sat in his chair and had not been fined. 
Once I saw him in the ravine that leads to Pack- 
stones, and again over at Hebden by the deserted 
racecourse. He showed, too, a disposition to placate 
his cousin, but she had little leisure to give to him ; 
and altogether, with his father's illness and I knew 
what trouble beside on his mind, he was not half the 
Master Walter who had taken down the Eastern 

II 
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men and trailed, as the saying is, a light harrow with 
young Bailey. 

Yet the fear of what the *" Chequers " might say 
and think still held him ; I discovered this one after- 
noon early in April. He sought me as I was direct- 
ing the stalling of some beasts in one of the farm- 
buildingSi and stood by my side, not speaking. When 
I turned to leave, he turned also, and walked with 
me. 

"John," he said abruptly before we reached the 
house, " I have an engagement to-morrow, and want 
you to come with me." 

" What is it ? " I asked ; and immediately he began 
to hedge. 

" I made it weeks ago. I shouldn't make it now 
if it were to make over again. It is a match with 
Tom Bailey. I don't want to go; I shouldn't ask 
you to come with me if I did ; and I want you to see 
how j)erfunctorily I fulfil it" 

" What sort of a match is it ? " 

He did not answer. 

" Then I'll tell you," said I, remembering the talk 
I had heard in the " Chequers " ; " it is a main at 
Hirst's" 

" It is. WiU you come ? " 

" Not I," said I ; and he put his hand on my sleeve 
appealingly. 

"You would if you knew, John. I am breaking 
with them ; truly, I am ; but I must go to this, i 
have asked Bailey to stay the night here, too, though 
God knows I don't want to see his face again. If 
I go alone it will be no break; oh, say you will 
come ! " 

" Do you suppose that if your father knew as much 
of Bailey as — ^well, as your cousin guesses — he would 
have him in the house ? " 

" I have no right to spKt on Bailey ; do come ! " 

" Why do you tell your father a little and let him 
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suppose It is all ? " I asked curtly ; and I fancied he 
sobbed. 

"You shall say you will come — VU keep hold of 
your sleeve till you do. — Oh, if you knew how 
horribly troubled I am ! " 

I did know. " Have it over ; tell him all," I said ; 
and he walked for some time in silence. 

" John," he said, earnestly, at last, " I shall go, and 
whether it is a right step or a wrong one depends on 
you." 

"You have no right to make me responsible," I 
retorted. 

" Oh, I have ! Any poor devil who is struggling 
— ^you don't believe me — who is struggling as I am 
— has the right of everybody's help—" 

Well, the end of it was that he pleaded so 
movingly, and was so much quicker than I to find 
reasons, that against my own sense I yielded and 
consented. 



IV 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A MAIN OF SEVEN. 

A STEEP, earth-floored passage, made for con- 
venience in moving in and out barrels, led to Hirst's 
cellar, and a door had been fitted at the bottom of 
the slope. Usually, cocking-matches were held in the 
fields, but this was to be kept quiet, and, moreover, 
there was unlicensed ale to be bad at Hirst's. It was 
half-past eleven of a clear April morning when we 
pushed at the door at the bottom of the cask-way and 
entered the cellar. 

For a minute or two little was distinguishable, so 
thick and uncertain were the shadows cast by the 
oil-lamps that hung on the low beams. I stumbled 
among casks and planks and wooden gantrys; and 
then, little by little, my eyes grew accustomed to the 
scene. 

The walls had once been whitewashed, but were 
now brown and stained. Barrels and broken imple- 
ments and lumber littered the floor. A small barred 
gating, level with the floor-baulks of the room above, 
admitted a little air and ju^t enough daylight to 
remind you of the April morning outside; in one 
comer was a foul and disused well, covered over with 
loose boards; and the cellar smelt of earth, stale 
bottoms of ale, mould and stable-ammonia, all 
mingled. 

Already a score of men were assembled, smoking 
and shouting, and others arrived moment by moment 
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They sat and sprawled on the barrels and boxes 
that were ranged in tiers about a clear space in the 
middle of the cellar. Their talk was of cocks and 
mains ; and Hirst, in a bibbed apron, drew ale from 
a barrel, taking his next-year's Rant-licence in his 
hand. Pyrah, with a razor, was paring the wings of a 
bird to a sharp striking-edge ; and Bailey, his unwhole- 
some face shming beneath a lantern like dull fat, was 
already spurring a cock. Barraclough, who was to 
act as umpire, was setting a watch ; and cocks in bags, 
lying here and there on boxes and planks, made 
little movements. 

" A good cock's never a bad colour ! " Joe Catton 
was shouting to a Hebden fellow as we entered ; 
"111 put ye colour i* a nutshell, Ned: a dark bird 
isn't so easy seen i' a bad leet ; and there ye ha' it." 

" Happen, and happen not," the fellow grunted ; 
" I fancy a mixed bird" 

"What did I tell ye?" Pyrah cried, pointinjg 
suddenly with his razor. " Sitha at t' way bailey^ 
setting yon spur! No money o' mine o' yon, Tom." 

"D'ye think I haven't spurred a bird before.?" 
said Bailey, turning, a leather band and ends of waxed 
silk between his teeth. 

" One wad think not, to see ye ; fetch him a barn- 
yard to practise on. Hirst ! " 

"Eh, but William's t' chap for barnyards — eh, 
Cheetham ? " another struck in. " William backed two 
barnyards agen two cocks — how were it, William.? 
— ^not for t' barnyards to win, but t' bird that were 
killed to loss; that were it, eh, William? And t' 
barnyards run away, and t' cocks fate it out theirsel's 
— ^ha, ha, ha ! " 

" Ha' ye a bit of resin. Hirst ? . . ." 

All were talking at once. A Hebden chap was 
telling of a Mr. Ardlesoif who, half mad at losing a 
battle with a famous cock, had cast the mangled 
bird on the fire and had himself died within three 
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days. Another was telling of a bear-baiting, and of 
how one Aberford, had turned the bear loose among 
the Excise Ofl&cers who had come to search his 
premises for a stilL Others shouted tales of dying 
birds that had tottered to the mat and dealt the 
death-stroke in their own death-agonies ; of poison 
in grooved spurs ; of mains that had lasted hours, and 
of others that had been over in a few minutes ; of 
drawings-out from the lock so that the point of the 
curved spur described a circle ; and many more. 
Then the clamour fell, and Pyrah put a couple of 
birds into Mrs. Barraclough's scales, Barraclough 
checking the weights. 

" Four and a h2f — level weight," cried Pyrah. 

" Level weight it is," said Barraclough ; " — come, 
suck t' spurs. Watt" 

Master Walter was sitting on a tub at my side, 
with a moody face. 

" Not I ; do everything for me, Pyrah," he said ; 
and Bailey's face, with its prominent eyes, looked 
vile and ridiculous as he took his bird by both shanks, 

Ext the steel spurs into his mouth, and sucked to 
arraclough's satisfaction. Two birds were placed 
on the mat, and Pyrah and Bailey stepped back. 

** Bah ! " said Master Walter, turning away. 

» » • • • 

" Locked ! Fair pull-out, Bailey ! " 

"Hirst! Ale here!" 

" A crown o' t' thick wattle ! " 

** A crown wi' ye, Pyrah ! " 

** Eh, but t' spurs is rare and red " 

"Ready?" 

The burd in Pyrah's hand seemed ready for truss- 
ing, its wings were so pared down, its hackle so 
clipj)ed, and every loose feather cut so close. 
Already the mat was splashed with blood. Pyrah 
released the cock ; the birds closed again ; and I 
glanced from the g^pple of quick-striking shanks 
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towards Bailey. His mouth was set fish-shape, his 
eyes bulged like glass marbles, and he cracked the 
joints of his big nands in his excitement. Master 
Walter's eyes were gloomily on the mat, and his 
mouth was close pursed. Some of the men were 
stretched full length along the boxes and planks, 
smoking, spitting, and now and then uttering short 
cries. Some sat astride of barrels, and drank with 
their mugs a little on one side and one eye fixed on 
the conflict Faces changed from one stiff expres- 
sion to another, and remained as if struck so till 
they changed again. I think every gaze but my own 
was on the battle when suddenly there was a shout 
and I heard Barraclough's voice calling, " One — two 

— three — ^four ." It was the slow count The 

bird lying on the mat refused it Bailey, starting 
up, yelled " One to me ! " Pyrah stepped forward, 
examined the defeated bird, shook his head at 
Master Walter, and put a penknife through its brain. 



It was a main of seven, and the mat was cleaned 
of the thickest of its red between each fight I will 
not describe any more of it than my story demands. 
By the time the sixth battle was concluded the 
victories stood at four for Bailey, two encounters 
having taken not more that a few minutes each. 
The main was already won ; but Bailey, beside him- 
self with excitement, stood up, shaking both hands 
over his head. 

'* I have my pick of the beaten birds ; I'll have the 
black! Ten pounds you owe me, Watt ... no 
hurry, if the last lot cleaned you out Now will you 
match your best against Tomahawk, doubles or quits 
and the pick o 'mine? " 

" No," muttered Master Walter. 

" Wants a ' Heads I win, tails you lose ' bet ; they 
call that caffing," Bailey said, not troubling to 
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drop his voice ; but Pyrah was whispering at Master 
Walter's side. 

" Ay — tak* him — match Sultan — Tomahawk's 
galled — ^ye'll win," he urged. — Master Walter 
groaned ; apparently Pyrah took this as an intimation 
5iat he might do as he liked, for he cried, " Done wi' 
ye, Tom ! ' 

Sultan and Tomahawk were placed in the middle 
of the ring, and again I looked away from the 
bloody mat at the eager faces that watched the 
scrimmage. Tommy Bum nursed one foot and 
rocked on a plank, making little noises in his throat ; 
Toe Catton's hands were clenched in his black beard ; 
Hirst, one hand on a spigot and a mug in the other, 
stood stock still and watched; and Bailey was 
chewing and spitting out bits of straw. 

A loud shout rang out, and Barraclough was 
counting ag^ain. 

" One — two — three — four — five — six — 
seven— eight — ^nine — ten — slow count refused " ; then 
more quickly, " One — two — ^three — ^four — " and so 
up to ten, "—count ref- 



" Nay, he were up at eight ! " 

Barraclough began again. " One — two— three- 
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Tomahawk, suffering from his ill-wrapped spurs 
and wounded in the neck, raised himself on the 
soaked mat 

" — Four — five — six — seven — ^ah! . . . Fair under 
t* wing!" 

" SiStan's done him, Sultan's done him ! " 

Bailey started up with a fierce oath. He seized 
the mutilated bird, leai)ed over a box, kicked the 
boards aside from the disused well, and flung the 
cock down. Loud angry cries arose. 

" Nay, that's cruel ! " 

"Waur nor Ardlesoif — ^fetch him out and kill him 
right!" 

" Who said shame ? " Bailey cried, all a-tremble. 
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Master Walter at my side had started up, and 
before I knew he had jumped into the ring and 
struck Bailey under the ear. Bailey struck him on 
the eye, and he fell Joe Catton and I flimg our- 
selves between them. 

"Who cried shame?" Bailey demanded again 
wildly. 

"I did!" "And I!" "And I!" 

" Out o' the way, Joe Catton ! ** 

Master Walter had lifted himself up, his hand over 
his eye. " Get me some brandy, John ! " he said. 

" Go outside— ril bring it there." 

" No— I must speak to that beast — ^he is my guest 
to-night, if he still wishes " 

He staggered to where Bailey was in the midst 
of an altercation with Barraclough, and I got the 
hrBiidy and made my way into the pure air. In a 
few minutes Master Walter came out. 

" He's coming — after that ! " he said, con- 
temptuously. 

I only answered, "Well, he knows the way to 
Blackboy; come along." 

" No, I must wait for him." 

" Then you may do so without me," said I, and 
marched off, glad to see him sick of cock-fighting, but 
doubting him a little all the same. 

And for Bailey. You would have thought that to 
call forth cries of " Cruel ! " from the men who had 
been present at the main was enough for one day; 
but another thing happened that night that will not 
take long to tell and then I have done with him. 

He had not come home with Master Walter, but 
had stayed at the " Cocks " instead ; and Master 
Walter, having told him to be in by nine o'clock or 
so, had made an excuse and gone to bed to conceal 
his black eye. Bailey had come in at half-past nine, 
as if the house were his own ; I had kept my eye on 
him, having a suspicion of my own as to why he had 
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come after Master Walter's blow ; and at maybe ten 
o'clock, having seen Miss Dorothy go upstairs to 
bed, I had myself taken the dairy stairs to go to my 
own room. At the head of the stairs, however, I 
stopi)ed A light stood beyond a small angle at the 
far end of the dark landing, and almost immediately 
I hear Miss Dorothy's voice saying, "Allow me to 
pass." At that I walked along the landing. 

" By paying the toll, my little lady with the witch- 
mark; I've come for what you promised me in the 
cards." 

"Women can't change themselves into laurels 
nowadays, so stand aside." 

"And if every bonnie lass was taken at her 
word " 

I didn't think it worth while to give him fair play ; 
I stepped forward, put my hand on the back (^ his 
neck, and cast him headlong down the stairs^ walking 
after him and striding over his moaning body at 
the bottom. Mr. Richard stood in the hall doorway. 

"Bailey of Witton's fallen downstairs," I an- 
nounced. " He says his shoulder's broken ; my 
grandfather will set it if it is." 

Pongo came, folded a handkerchief under Bailey's 
armpit, and bound his elbow to his side. We toirfc 
him upstairs to bed, and the next meaning I drove 
him (Master Walter accompanying us as a per- 
functory sort of courtesy) over to* the " Chequers," 
where he arranged to be driven back to Witton. He 
gave me a fine malevolent look over the tailboard 
of the trap and uttered a threat against me. This, 
unless it be still to come, he has never fulfilled ; and 
Master Walter seemed unfeignedly glad when the 
trap, driven by one of Barraclough s ostlers, had dis- 
appeared down the street. As we drove back again 
to Blackboy I asked him, not very sympathetiaJly, 
what account he had given to his father of his dis- 
coloured eye ; but the look he turned on me made 
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me sorry for the spice <rf malice I had put into the 
question. 

" The true one," he rephed ; " — my poor father ! " 

I was silent for a time. Then, " Get it over, 
Walter," I ui^ed ; " you know what I mean." He 
did not answer. 

When we were nearly home he said, "That brute 
says he fell downstairs. 

"Have you any knowledge that he didn't?" I 
asked quickly. 

" No> 

I was glad of that ; but I didn't see that it followed, 
because Miss Dorothy was too dignified to tell, that 
I also must keep my mouth shut 

" Then he's a liar, as well as a cruel devil," I 
replied ; " I flung him down." 

" Why ? " he said sharply. 

" It was a promise I made myself the night your 
cousin was telling fortunes." 

" Do you mean ? " 

The way his mind made the instantaneous leap 
to that which was on his own conscience was a 
swifter thing that I can describe. 

"A look or so," I grunted; and as he turned his 
face aside towards the comer of the trap I heard 
him sobbing again. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE RAISING OF THE MAYPOLE. 

A SLIGHT accident befell myself about that time. 

It wanted but a day or two to the end of April, 
and doors and windows in UndercliflFe village stood 
open, and there was a great stir of spring-cleaning 
everywhere and a jolly bustle. Girls with kerchie& 
over their heads beat mats in folds, and chairs and 
tables and tubs and vessels stood outside docnrs in 
the street while women turned the cottages inside- 
out. Already the apple trees were budding pink 
and white ; lambs skipped on the hillsides ; in the 
Blackbov fields lads flayed the crows and starling^ 
that followed the sowers; and here and there the 
note of the cuckoo was heard 

Once every three years, you must know, the great 
eighty-foot maypole that stood near the butter-cross 
was taken down for re-painting, and a committee 
was elected to be resj)onsible for it during the next 
three years. This was always great fun, for it was 
done immediately after the pole was set up again, 
and there was smging in the square, and lads run- 
ning about with lanterns in the deepening twilight, 
and a farcical counting of hands held up in the dusk 
(so that the old committee was always declared 
elected again), and ale handed about, and great 
stirrings. 

The pole, that had been taken down a fortnight 
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before, lay up a narrow close near the cross ; and Mr 
Richard had urged upon Miss Dorothy, who was a 
little worn with constant watching of him, to go and 
see them set it up. 

"Will you promise me not to read or think or 
study ? " she had said. 

"Yes, yes — I think I shall go to sleep," Mr. 
Richard had repUed; and thereupon Miss Dorothy 
had put on a russet doak fastened at the throat witn 
a green pebble, and a bonnet with a great brown 
bow under her chin, and by seven o'clock I had 
driven her to the square. 

The men had had their supper and were issuing 
from the houses again, for the pole was two and a 
half foot thick at the butt, and it took the strength 
of the whole village to move it A crowd pressed 
about the narrow entrance of the close where it lay 
on blocks, and there were faces at every dopr and 
window. Here and there tall ladders tottered over 
folk's heads as men moved them, and a dozen long 
props lay under the windows of the north side of 
the square. The evening sun burned brightly on 
the window-panes, lighted the faces of the women 
who gossiped on the steps of the butter-cross, and 
flamed on Robert Wray's red hair. Robert was 
tweaking the ears of the urchins who played about 
the stocks ; and I drew the chaise in under the bow- 
windows of Tommy Bum's shop that Miss Dorothy 
might have a good view. 

"And will they dance about it, and weave and 
plait it with ribbons ? " she asked 

" They'll dance about it, but it's too big to plait," 
I replied; "you'll see when they bring it out 
There's a ball of pear-blossom on the top as big as 
this chaise, and that big hole by the stocks there is 
where the)^l set it" 

"And will there be a May Queen?" she asked; 
and I told her all that we did on May Day, and she 
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lold me of the festivals they had at Dijon in France. 
Of Bailey she said never a word. 

The socket was four feet deep to the rock, 
and about it was a litter of blocks and wedges 
and the spades that had been used for digging it 
out " Look at the sky ! " Miss Dorothy said, putting 
her hand lightly on my shoulder; but I looked at 
her pale gold hair and the lovely colour of her cheek 
in the sun instead. She murmured something from 
a book, but I lost the words in the sudden clanging 
of Robert Wra/s bell as he cleared the way to the 
socket The women and children all flocked back 
to the butter-cross; only men and lads pressed in 
the entrance of the close ; and above the hubbub I 
heard a man's voice shout, " Now, all together — ^lift ! " 
Half a dozen men ran back to place blocks wherecm 
to rest the pole. 

It came slowly forth out of the close, butt first, 
but you couldn't see it for the couple of htmdred men 
who were closer packed under it than flies about a 
treacle-string in summer. They shufiled forward in 
half -steps, stopping, pausing and moving forward 
again ; and lads stood by with cans of ale. A cheer 
broke forth; again women plucked the children out 
of the way; and with a thud that shook half the 
blossom from the pear-ball at the top, the long shaft 
rested on the blocks. 

" Well begun's half done," said Joe Catton, mopping 
his brow and burying his face in a can of ale ; 
" that's summat like a pea-stick, eh. Will ? " 

"Ay," said Will Birkby, rubbing the pc^nt of his 
shoulder, " ye need a collier's jacket for this job." 

" Shaving a penny, at t' sign o' t' barber's pole ! " 
a wag shouted; "Now, John Drake, come and Uft 
. . . oh! . . ." 

"Ye that said Tommy Bum never sweated, come 
and look ! " another shouted, and I pointed out every- 
body to Miss Dorothy, telling her tales about themu 
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"Now when ye're ready. . ." They all stood by 
again. 

Three ropes had been made fast well above the 
middle of the pole; the word was given, and all 
stooped again to bring the foot of the pole within 
a little distance of the socket. It rested again, and 
men began with mallets and hammers to drive in 
wedges and blocks and short props beneath it The 
mallets and hammers rang on the wood and echoed 
in the square ; orders were shouted ; and slowly the 
upper end of the jx>le was raised some six feet and 
the butt set against the socket and secured with 
more wedges. Then they began to put in longer 
props, and then short ladders, and then longer lad- 
ders, moving them on an inch or two at a time and 
making all sure, until p>ole and props and ladders 
looked in the deepening twilight like some for- 
midable engine of ancient warfare. 

I watched curiously; for those who had been in 
at it before knew that there was a certain point at 
which the longest ladder would cease to lift, and 
unless at that moment the ropes should begin to 
draw the pole was like to remain where it was. 
Already it had broken through the topmost rungs 
of a ladder, and all but those employed stood back 
on either side. The pear-ball, now above the roofs 
of the square, caught the sun and showed of a tender 
colour against a windy apple-green sky; beneath it, 
down to the point where the hooks had been fixed 
for the hanging of a t:art-tyre, the stem was wound 
with green leaves; and the rest of the pole was 
painted with Joe Catton's brightest red and freshest 
white. Again the cans of ale were passed from 
mouth to mouth as men prepared themselves for the 
final heave. 

" Stations, all o* ye ! " a voice commanded. 

A few stood to take the ladders out, and the rest 
ran to the ropes. The middle rope was directly for 
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the pull, the others guiding-r(q)es. "Steady now — 
one — two — ^three ! " and a couple of ladders were 
removed. "Away fro' t' sides, so they can pass 
round!" 

" Look ! " I said to Miss Dorothy, pointing to 
where the line of pullers trailed far up the West 
Gate ; she put her hand on my shoulder again, leaned 
forward and nodded. "Agam — ^aJl togetiier!" they 
cried 

The pear-ball looked no bigger than your fist, 
eighty feet up in the pale sky. " Steady, steady ! " 
The pole rose tottering, and the men at the guiding- 
ropes passed roimd to check it 

" Whoa ! Ease her — ease a bit . . . she's in ! 
Hip, hip, hooray ! " 

A cheer broke forth ; a short dull thud shook the 
earth; something struck my head with a sickening 
shock, and I heard the jingle of broken glass. As 
a horse strikes a stone from imder its hoof, the final 
jar of the pole had, I know not how, ejected one 
of the wooden wedges and flung it out like a missile 
from an engine; and it had passed on its way 
through Tommy Bum's shop window, leaving me 
senseless across the chaise with one or two or the 
petals of the pear-ball fluttering lightly down on my 
shoulders. 



They took me to the " Chequers " first, but it was 
judged I should be better at home, and so a hand- 
kerchief was tied about my bleeding head and Miss 
Dorothy secured it with her own bonnet-strings. 
Doctor Waite, the Haybum doctor, was sent for; 
but of all this I knew nothing. 

WTien at last I ceased to hover giddily over dim 
voids, to ride invisible swift horses and to float in 
the air to a powerful humming of music — ^which was 
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not until a day and a half later — I came to to fincf 
my grandmother setting a spoon to my lips. I was 
in my own bed, which was swaying gently back and 
forth, so that I clung to the bedcloUies. 

"Thou's done it this time, Johnnie," Ailse said 
pitifully; and when I tried to open my mouth I 
found that my face was tightly bandaged. I supped 
a little of the draught she offered me, and she bent 
over me. 

" Eh ? . . . Ay, ay ; she were'nt touched, thanked 
be God; now go to sleep. . . What? Nay, what 
does t' poor lad say! . . . Ay, she's safe; now go 
to sleep; sshi . . .' 

The draught took effect quickly, and I went off 
into a deep sleep. When next I woke my grand- 
mother had gone. It was morning, and Miss 
Dorothy was setting a bunch of bluebells in a jar. 
She turned, hearing me move. 

" Did they set it up ? " I murmured. 

"Yes, and are dancing and fiddling about it now. 
How do you feel .? " 

I felt very heavy; she packed my pillows. "It 
missed you ? " I said. 

" Yes ; don't talk ; you are to keep as still as you 
can. I must go to my uncle now. Will it shake 
you to knock on the floor with this stick if you want 
anything ? " 

Her hand rested for a moment on my bandaged 
head; she put the stick within reach of my 
hand; and by-and-bye my grandmother came in 
again. 

" Doctor Millman and all ! " she cooed ; " a lady to 
tend ye, and Doctor Millman fro' Ford town! ** 

" For me ? " I said faintly. 

"In a way o' speaking, ay, Johnnie, but he's 
coming to see Mr. Richard and all ; what a feather i' 
we'r caps! And Miss Dorothy — dear, dear! . . . 
Clean turned out o' t' room I were. ' Nay, nay,' said 
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I ; but out I had to pack ; ye sly lad, not to tell 

me ! . . . Well, there were Mr. Home o' Ampt- 

hill, that drank hissel' to death, he married a chamber- 
maid — that's t' other way about, to be sure " 

" Be quiet, grandmother," I muttered, filled with a 
sudden alarm 

" But less likely things has come about : a deal 
less likely. Wi' t laces and dainties she has an' all, 
'twad be a'most a sin for a man not to see 'em some- 
day ; things were different when I were wed. What 
wi' wearing Pongo's old stockings, that were darned 
and patched a sight to see, and one thing and another, 
I've prayed to the Lord I'sd ne'er tumble down i' t' 
street " 

" Oh, you make my head ache ! " I groaned 

"And flowers ana all! . . . But wi* ye and Mr. 
Richard and Mr. Famish, 'twill be one body's 
work ** 

" Is Mr. Richard worse ? " 

" Nay, I'm beat wi* it He won't tak' to his bed, 
and Pongo's gane to Ford for Doctor Millman — he'll 
be here soon " 

She bustled about the room, closed the window, 
and soon departed 

The blow on my head had, in spite of my long 
sleep, left my wits weak and wandering, and during 
the night I had found myself, to my horror, chat- 
tering odds and ends of lightness. My grandmother's 
words, that Miss Dorothy had not allowed her in 
the room, retumed to me; and my head throbbed, 
and I felt altemately faint and hot with guessii^ 
what reference this might have had to my wandering. 
It was not my own secret that troubled me; I was 
fearful lest I should have betrayed somebody else's. 

On the morrow, about nine o'clock, Miss Dorothy 
came into my room. She was dressed in soft white 
stuff, and her bright hair was caught up in the two 
little silver combs. She stirred alx>ut tidying things 
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in a preoccupied sort of way, and at last she drew a 
chair to my bedside and felt my pulse. I was greatly 
rested, and asked how Mr. Richard did 

"He is neither better nor worse," she replied, and 
her fingers puckered and creased my counterpane 
before she spoke again. Then she smoothed the 
creases out, and turned towaxxls me. 

" So it takes a wooden wedge to loosen your 
tongue, John ? " she said. 

At that my head grew hot and buzzing again. " I 
am not responsible," I muttered through my bandages. 

" Do you know what you have been saying ? . . . 
You don't ; may I tell you ? " 

" If I have betrayed his secret I had best know it," 
I said bitterly. 

" Mr. Famish's .? " 

I half sat up in bed "Mr. Farnish's.? No," I 
said 

" Come. Mr. Famish has told me a httle ; he has 
spoken of you, too ; will you tell me more ? " 

I sank slowly back again. " Come," she said, and 
waited. I saw we were at cross pmposes some- 
where ; and all at once, as if the wedge had knocked 
a little sense into my head instead of out of it, I put 
an abrupt question to her. 

" Did the wedge fly by Phoebe Manning ? " 

" By whom ? " 

A lump came into my throat for thankfulness. She 
had never heard the name; and for the rest (that is 
to say, my grandfather^s business), if he had acted 
uprightly then all the world might know it, and if 
not, then he must take his chance. "Come," she 
said again gently; "you as much as say I am not 
to be trusted " ; and for a moment my broken head 
was a£^inst the soft inside of her arm as she set 
my pillows easier. 

The soft touch melted me utterly. Remember I 
loved her — though, indeed, I have not told you how 
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deeply. Remember, too, that she had not once re- 
ferred to the incident of young Bailey, and her silence 
on this point had been oliss to me, since I chose to 
take it that she expected no less of me ; and on top 
of all I was sick and weak. Hampered with my 
bandages, dizzy when I spoke too rapidly, pausing 
and failing now and then for a minute or more, and 
her attentive eyes never off my face, I told her of 
my grandfather^s infatuation, of the scene I had had 
with him, of Mr. Richard's phability, of the money in 
Ford, and of the devious obscure ends I feared it 
was to serve. When at last I sank back, and she 
pressed the pillow away from my aching head, I was 
so exhausted I scarce knew she did so. 

After a time I recovered a little. 

"Remember, I have said more than I know," I 
murmured. 

"Yes, yes. . . . And your grandfather is deeply 
religious ? " 

" You know as much as I," I returned, " and I dare 
not judge him. Let us talk about something else. 
Phoebe Manning " 

The result was the same. How in my delirium I 
had managed to keep Phoebe out of the tale I do 
not to this day know ; there was no change in Miss 
Dorothy's face. She was silent and abstracted ; and 
when at last she opened her lips again to speak, at 
that moment steps and voices were heard outside in 
the passage, and my grandmother entered with 
Doctor Millman. 

He was laughing at something Ailse had said, and 
as he came straight to my bedside the smile re- 
mained on his merry, ruddy face. He felt my pulse 
and looked at my tongue. 

" Excellent ! " he said ; " I must warn my body- 
snatchers. A skull that can resist a maypole is a 
curiosity." 

" A wedge," said I ; and he laughed again. 
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" Only a wedge ; hm ! Now Mistress Drake. . . ." 
He spoke apart to Ailse, who was comical to watch 
with her airs and curtsies before the handsome white- 
haired doctor. "A week or two — don't let him get 
feverish," I heard him say; and then, all at once 
cunning again (I think another wedge would have 
made a Master Walter of me), I became curious to 
know another thing about this prattling of mine. I 
waited till the doctor had drawn on his gloves, and 
then I beckoned him. 

" Now, young maypole-breaker ! " 
With my eyes on Miss Dorothy at the bed-foot, I 
asked, " When folk talk in their illness, do they speak 
of what is at the bottom of their hearts ? " 

Miss Dorothy's face was suddenly aflame ; she had 
no time to compose herself to play a part; and the 
doctor laughed heartily. 

" Ah, ah ! That's it, is it ? Ay, if they have any 
secret sin on their conscience, out it will pop, so we 
must be good lads and lasses, all of u& Sweethearts 
and all our secrets ; it will be Polly-dear and Molly- 
dear as sure as the day of judgment. Have you 
robbed a church, or is it a kiss in the dark ? " 

Miss Dorothy had walked to the window ; I smiled 
as well as I could for my bandages, and said 
" Neither." 

" So much the better. — Now ladies, you will have 
this young gentleman malingering here for ever if 
you are too kind to him ; nothing like neglecting a 
patient a little to bring him round Most abjectly 
I beg your pardon. Mistress Drake ! " — ^for Ailse 
was bobbing up and down in the doorway — " will you 
lead the way? . . . Now, as to Mr. Yewdale. . . ." 
His voice died away down the passajg[e. 
Miss Dorothy returned from the window. 
" I am sorry you thought fit to trick me," she said 
coldly. 

My heart sank within me. 
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" I dare say the doctor is right, and that you will 
get well quicker if you are neglected a little." 

" You are hard on me," I f 5tered 

"You caused me to blush before a stranger." 

I was utterly set back that she should take a trifle 
in such a way, and it did not occur to me that in so 
doing she was setting me on an equality with herself, 
and that it was not altogether the fact that had 
angered her. Wretched, I mumbled apologies; and 
she said, " Do you require anything ? " 

" No," I sighed ; and she went out 

But that confounded sharp grandmother of mine 
had noticed, and her chin was comfortable with satis- 
faction when she came in again. 

" Ye sly lad ! " she crooned ; " to think ye ha* it in 
ye ! But she blushed that pretty — changed colour as 
ye might a'most say — ^till she couldna snow her face 
for shame; it were t* pretty mouse's heart Ay, 
there's summat, and ye ken best what Thou's badly 
i' need o' shaving as thou ligs there, Johnnie ; and 
there's times I could like to see thee mak* a finer 
leg o' manners — ^more strutting-like. ' Most abjectly 
I beg your pardon, Mistress Drake ! ' — dear, 
dear! . . ." 

"Oh, don't!" I groaned. 

"They say it were t* way t' cham'ermaid set her 
ankles went straight to Mr. Home's heart, and he 
had bold manners, had Mr. Home, — drunk at least ; 
it were shameful to see, he gat drunk that oft They 
say he'd ha' her dance o' t' table wi' her two bare 
feet, afore a dozen gentlemen, all among t* wine 
and glasses and decanters; and some says — ^but 
there: they had no diilder; and I ha* heard Janet 
Rawson say at f Meeting-house^ speaking o' 
drink " 

"If you don't go away 111 pull my bandages ofiF 
and get up ! " 

" Lightowler has a showing-olf way wi* women, 
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too ; but he has a beard. . . . Nay, whatever are ye 
doing, Johnnie! . . .*' 

She put me back into bed. 

Miss Dorothy did not appear again during that 
day, and on the following day she did no more than 
to ask me how I was and to leave immediately Mr. 
Richard's condition had a good deal to do with her 
negligence, but I set it all down to my own over- 
boldness, and was anxious to get well again. I 
mended slowly, and long after I was allowed to sit up 
in my room I went to sleep a dozen times a day. But 
in due time they began to be careless about doors 
and windows, and to raise dust in my sick chamber 
with a broom, and so forth ; and I was downstairs 
again by the middle of May. It was true May 
weather, sunny and warm. Candlestick Wood, where 
I took my walks, was dim with the blue of bluebells, 
and the birds made the copses ring with their sing- 
ing. The Moss was ablaze with gorse, and patched 
with the red gold of the bilberries ; and I pottered 
about with a stick, sitting down frequently, and 
peered into the nests in brakes of briar and holly 
and thorn, watching day by day the blue and speckled 
eggs and the birds that hatched them. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MELANCHOLIA. 

It was not I whom Doctor Millman now came every 
week, and sometimes twice in the week, to see; it 
was Mr. Richard ; and I think the doctor could make 
little more of his patient than the rest of us. 

At first he had peremptorily bidden him get out 
of doors. 

" You are not a strong man," he said ; " but your 
cough will mend with the weather, and your own 
apathy is the worst thing that ails yoa Get out 
of doors — to the sea — to London — or come and visit 
me at Ford. Come and make the acquaintance of 
my family: good lads and lasses, all of them. Ill 
give you some wholesome old port and some whole- 
some old company, and you shall sleep where you 
sup — in the same chair, if you like." 

"I thank you sincerely, Millman," replied Mr. 
Richard ; " but it seems that part of my complaint is 
my inability to take remedies." 

"Fiddlesticks! Do you hunt? Shoot? Fish? 
. . . Confound it, man, what do you do ? . . . Now, 
unless you obey me, it isn't of the least use my 
coming here, and I'll wash my hands of you entirely. 
You must walk in the air . . .", etc., etc 

A few times Mr. Richard, who was now very 
patient and tractable, obeyed him to the extent ctf 
taking a walk in the woods; and as the doctor had 
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told us he was not to be allowed abroad alone, and 
I was still by no means strong, I walked with him. 
The doctor rubbed his hands : ** See, you are better 
already," he said ; and then again came the change. 

It was on a joyous day at the beginning of June, 
and the air was sweet with the smell of hawthorn 
and the sky was of a deep and cloudless blue. We 
had walked in one of the glades of Candlestick 
Wood ; Mr. Richard had asked me what headway I 
was making with my learning, but I had thought 
it well to avoid the subject; and he had plucked a 
sprig of hawthorn and was setting it now and then 
to his nose. I had been peering here and there for 
pheasants' eggs and notiang how auickly the young 
bracken pushed above the fading blue of the blue- 
bells; and then all at once, chancing to look round, 
I saw on my master's face the look that told me 
he had best be got home. He was frowning over 
the nosegay of hawthorn. 

" I never heard it of Newton," he said abruptly, as 
if he had just spoken and I had contradicted him. 
" He saw the beauty of colours, too ; he wrote about 
them, blue and white and red, and brc4ce them up, 
and showed what they really were. Was he tempted, 
I wonder? Was he tempted to rest on mere beauty 
as on a bosom and to be content with things because 
they are fair? I see it more clearly now. This 
sweetness and light is a snare; they are there to 
catch the senses and to lull us from the truth. And 
your poet boasts that his senses are caught — ^yes, he 
boasts of his yielding and delusion. . . Tempted? 
Tempted or not, Newton didn't yield; he did not 
surrender the austerity of truth for prettiness; he 
was not terrified by beauty, as it begins to terrify 
me. He picked it to pieces with his nngers ... so, 
and so, and so . . . was he the maddest or the 
bravest of men? . . . Nay, I'll not yield neither; 
I'll be brave, too. I pluck another; what, have I 
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braved space to be terrified by beauty at arms- 
length? So . . . Show me a poet, John, and Til 
show you a coward. Dorothy's lute, too; I won- 
dered why that had begun to grate so harshly ; that's 
beauty, too; and truth's the quarry, not beauty. 
Stay ..." 

I took him by the arm and led him to the path. 
All the way home he talked excitedly, and once he 
cut at a hawthorn bush with his stick ; and Doctor 
Millman, who came on the morrow, alternately 
blustered and pleaded. 

** Damme, Yewdale, are you determined to be ill ? 
If so you might save my time ; I am already stretch- 
ing a point to come so far away from my practice. 
God bless my soul ! — John," — I was passing through — 
" I will sleep here to-night, and in the morning order 
the chaise to be ready. — I am going to take you off 
to Ford for a day or two, Yewdale, and in the mean- 
time I am thirsty. What sort of stuff have you in 
your cellars ? " 

"You are heartily welcome; see to it, John. 
Would you care to come into my observatcwy ? " 

" Not now, nor do you ; now join me in a bottle 
of port " ; and he continued to rem<mstrate. 

" I am doing no more than every man must do," 
said Mr. Richard querulously after a time, " and that 
is to make up my mind about this world" 

" I've made mine up, that it is a very comfortable 
place for a man with money in his pocket, as you 
have." 

" Ah, there's a mind to make up ! . . . I beg vour 
pardon for that, Millman ; I tnily believe I have 
studied a little too dosely. It will pass. If you 
have a sponge to pass over minds, lend it to me. 
I will tell you a curious thing"; he leaned forward 
across the table and spoke low ; " ' If you forsake all 
things,' he of Kempen says, 'you make greater pro- 
gress than by the study of subtle niceties* — which 
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seems to me as if he had tried his best and given it 
up to save his reason; but another says, that there 
are not marvels and miracles enough to put his faith 
to the test He complains of it; odd, isn't it? I 
have the honour to submit the two propositions to 
you. . . For everv Yea a Nay. Yea and Nay ails 
me, Millman ; and what a damnable cynic Solomon 
was ! * Answer a fool according to his folly — ^answer 
not a fool according to his folly ' — I am sick in my 
mind of Yea and Nay ..." 

At that Doctor Millman, over the bottle of wine, 
swore roundly that Solomon was a peevish fellow, 
who made a trouble of it that all the rivers ran into 
the sea and didn't fill it ; "a pretty pickle we should 
be in if they did," he said ; " pshaw ! I prescribe 
another glass for you — ^nay, you shall drink it — ^'tis 
a milkier way than you'll find in your tower ** 

He took Mr. Richard away on the morrow, Master 
Walter accompanying them, and they did not return 
until the fourth day. Then Master Walter took me 
aside and told me that Doctor Millman's orders were 
that the observatory was to be locked up, and that 
his father had consented to this. I put the orrery 
away out of sight and looped the pendulum up to 
the oaken gallery; and Master Walter asked me 
how things had gone on during the few days they 
had been away. 

It chanced that at that time some considerable 
rearrangement had been made with certain of the 
tenants, the details of which do not concern this 
story; and my grandfather had been left to carrv 
the thing through alone, save for Mr. Famish s 
advice. I told Master Walter how the affair had 
been concluded, and he folded his arms and 
meditated. 

"Your grandfather seems virtually at the head of 
affairs," he said, "and I wish I had gone straight to 
my father when I wanted money." He paused a 
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moment ; and then he asked in a troubled voice, " Do 
you think, John, my father is — deranged ? " 

" He is so different from other men," I answered 
doubtfully ; and he put his elbows on the table, and 
set his face between his hands. 

" I wish, too, I had taken your advice," he mur- 
mured ; and you know what that was. 

"You must do nothing now without consulting 
Doctor Millman," I said. 

" No. . . Well, you must help Dorothy and 
myself to watch," he said; and I left him with his 
elbows on the table. 

Mr. Richard's condition varied greatly. Some day 
he would appear to be no more preoccupied than his 
ordinary, and would even come into the cottage and 
show a passing interest in the wc^king of the estate, 
as he had done when first I had known him; and 
then his odd fits would take him again. He had 
retained the key of his locked-up tower, having 
promised not to use it; he toyed with it at odd 
times ; and one night I watched him as, time after 
time, he took the edge of the solid table in his 
fingers, appeared to pidl it out an inch or two as if 
it were of some elastic substance, and then seemed 
to release it, listening as if for the snap of an 
imaginary rebound He could no longer endure Miss 
Dorothys playing of her lute; all company seemed 
irksome to hun ; and it was often with difficulty 
that we kept him under surveillance. His breakfast 
was taken up to his bedroom and he did not rise 
till nearly midday; and it was when I took his 
breakfast up one morning that another curious thing 
happened. 

His room looked to the south and had the early 
sun ; and as I set the tray down by his bedside that 
morning and arranged the coverlets that he might 
set it on his knees, he asked me to lower the blmd, 
as the light tried his eyes. 
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Now this blind could not have been much used, 
for the cord broke in my hand and down it came 
with a nm, darkening the room suddenly. It was 
of some dose-wove stuff of a deep blue colour, save 
where exposure to the light had bleached the lower 
portion of it to a greyish green. As I tried to 
fasten the broken cord I saw it was well-nigh rotten ; 
and then I heard a Uttle exclamation from Mr. 
Richard. 

"So — so — Cleave it — I like it," he said, sitting 
upright in bed ; " Millman said nothing about cur- 
tains and blinds ; it is but play ; I am forbidden my 
celestial globe ... a new heaven and a new earth! 
I have never raised the southern heavens : the Cross 
. . How's the moon, John ? " 

I followed his blinking eyes. Moths had been at 
the disused blind and had eaten tiny holes in it; 
and indeed, the dark blue colour and the numerous 
pinholes gave it a little the appearance of a starry 
sky. I would have drawn the blind up again but 
for the broken cord ; Mr. Richard put his elbow on 
his pillow and smiled foolishly. 

** Fine havoc a spread like that would make ! If 
that got into our charts and books! Upside down 
they would go — Platitude, longitude, time — pff ! Away 
goes Julius Caesar's odd day in leap year, and back 
with Pope Gregory's eleven days! To chart them, 
now; to take their ascentions and transits ... it is 
only a game . . . and then to publish them in a 
riddle, as Galileo did: what would the world say? 
. . . Not many years ago, John, we shared the 
Zodiac ; we shared it, twenty-four of us, as children 
share the window of a toffee-shop ; fifteen d^prees 
each we took, and Piazzi found it. Found what? 
Ha, ha! You'd never guess what he found! No- 
body knew it was there; even Bode didn't guess; 
and it was two hundred miles big, too. We called 
her Ceres; and hush! We are expecting another! 
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One of these nights, John, but for my promise, I 
should have slipped quietly up into my observatory, 
found a scratch on a brass scale, looked at the clodc, 
set my equatorial, and there would have been another 
world in the heavens! I would have let you see 
that, John, instead of the moon; you would have 
pardoned me that I took first peep, but we don't 
discover new worlds every day. She is already 
christened, but I dare not tell you her name imtil 
she's bom; ha, ha! But we know where she is! 
We give our own names to comets, you know, but 
the planets are called after gods and goddesses. . . 
Halley's is due in a dozen years or so ; she was seen 
before Christ was bom, and winked at the Con- 
quest . ." 

I left him talking, sUpped downstairs, and sent 
Miss Dorothy up to him; in half an hour she wa3 
down, he leailing on her arm. She nodded quietly 
to me ; I took a hammer and chisel, prised out the 
fastenings of the blind, and removed it bodily, 
putting up one of plain white. 

" He needs a voyage," said Doctw Millman, " but 
I cannot make him taJce one against his will How- 
ever, I will try again." 

But when he mentioned the idea of a voyage 
Mr. Richard stared at him. 

" In a ship ? " he said incredulously ; ** a vo)rage 
in a ship? You haven't thought or the danger, 
man! A ship! . . . Should Drake make a slip in 
his figures it is but a shilling out of my pocket ; but 

should a star-gazer err ! There are not many 

of us. We are fallible. The Uves of thousands lie 
in one or two tiny brain-atoms; should aught 
happen to them — a fraction wrong — crash on a 
reef and down goes the ship— an astronomer has 
gone mad. Longitude was Harrison's doing ; but is 
Harrison alone among men in being right for ever? 
. . . No, I am afraid. . ." 
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" Plague on the man I " muttered Doctor Millman, 
turning his broad shoulders petulantly. . 

My own strength was returning little by little, and 
I had taken, first short walks, then longer ones, so 
increasing the distance; and (to continue with Mr. 
Richard's condition) it chanced that at half -past ten 
one sultry night in July I had found myself a couple 
of miles away from home, high on the Moor beyond 
Loadsaddles. The moon was at its last quarter, a 
rusty dying crescent that made the Moor look very 
desolate ; and turning, I had walked quickly home- 
wards. Nailer, knowing my step, had stirred but had 
not barked ; and it was as I crossed the courtyard 
that I noticed that a light burned up in the slit of 
the observatory tower. Suddenly uneasy, I crossed 
the courtyard and entered the house. I removed my 
boots downstairs, passed through the dairy, and 
mounted the stairs by the back way to the upper 
landing. At the foot of the garret staircase that led 
to the tower I stopped and listened. There was a 
slight grinding of mechanism. I ascended as quietly 
as a mouse. The door of the observatory stood ajar. 

A candle stood on a writing-table, and its light 
flickered fantastically on instruments and made a 
long dull gleam down the barrel of the great 
telescope. Mr. Richard was there in his night-gown, 
tall and gaunt, and his feet were bare. His fingers 
were dnmiming softly on the brass tube ; and as for 
a moment he turned a blank gaze towards the candle 
I saw that although his eyes were open he slept I 
advanced. He turned towards me, certainly not 
recognising me, and handed me a paper covered 
with figures and signs. 

" Check that, Hampton," he said in a clear voice ; 
" then you may adjust the instrument by it and look ; 
it is twenty-two minutes since I observed it By the 
way, look to that loose screw in the finder to-morrow. 
Good-night" 
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He took the candle, passed within a yard of me, 
nodded, and went out I followed him down the 
ladder-like staircase, and saw him enter his own 
room. 

When Doctor Millman came, two days later, I told 
him of the occurrence and gave him the paper. 

" Hampton, did you say ? " he said, frowning ; and 
I nodded. An hour later he sought me. 

"Be silent about this, John. He has no know- 
ledge of having been in his observatory, and was 
amazed that I should be in possession of the paper. 
He once had an assistant called Hampton, it seems. 
He says something about a new planet ; extra- 
ordinary! But he seems easier, and his son is with 
him. I think his son's society will do him the most 
good of anything." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RUMOUR, FULL OF TONGUES. 

LiGHTOWLER, the black-bearded women's peddler, 
dropped down from Blackboy Moor, his pack on his 
back, and strode whistling across the Moss to Under- 
cliffe village. That evening I chanced to call at the 
" Chequers," and saw him, his pack on the floor 
beside him, learning what we Undercliffe folk had 
new and bringing us gossip from other parts. He 
was speaking as I entered. 

"... But t' brass were gone ! eighty-four shilling, 
and my purse as empty as this pot (To be sure, 
Pyrah ; a sup wi* thee.) Then I fetched up at Maltoa 
t* night afore t' race and met Tindall. Tindall kenned 
summat, Will; he lent me a crown and whispered 
about this little chestnut I were telling ye o'; ah, 
that were a race, and right ! . . . Walsh were there, 
WiU." 

"Did he send his love to me.^" Cheetham 
remarked. 

" Oh, aye, a lot o* love. — But I set out to ask ye 
summat; oh, I ha' it Yon nippy lad that rade t* 
bay at Hebden ; what's come o' him? " 

There was a glance or two at me. " How are ye 
off for safety-pins ^ " said Pyrah. 

" What's safety-pins got to do wi' it ? " 

Pyrah whispered something to Lightowler. 

13 
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" Eh ? " said the peddler, drawing nearer. . . . 
Lightowler laughed a short laugh. 

"Ay.?" 

" Ay." 

" Rigwelted ? " 

" Ay. Ye'U ha' seen her " 

** So he's turned out a leet-f arrened sort, has he ? " 

" Aw, he were a spoonful o' new yeast to start wL" 

They whispered again. 

It was a couple of minutes before Lightowler 
spoke. " Well," he said, drawing in the fro3i of ale 
from his moustache, "it might ha' been me— eh, 
Joe ? " 

" And it might ha' been my lass," said Joe Catton, 
immediately shutting his mouth and glowering at 
the smoke that drifted before him. Lightowler 
emptied his mug. 

"Ay, ay, there's al'ays two ways o' looking at 
things; but wi' Haybum and Witton handy, why 
does t' young fool go making mucky doorstuns this 
road? " He stopped the tobacco in his pipe, glanced 
at Joe's morose face, and suddenly broke into one 
oi bis songs : 

" As I walked over bills, dales and high moantains 
I heard a lad and lass making acquaintance- 
Making acquaintance and singing so clearly, 
' Long nave I lain alone — Laddie, lie near me I ' '* 

— ^Now, Pyrah, finish off ; my turn ; f lile chestnut at 
Malton pays — Barraclough! — I could tell Barra- 
dough's cellaring blindfold; right-kept, t' flavour o' 
t' malt, and clear as brook-watter. Now for ale 
that's heavy digging ye'U know t' * Bull,' a mile out o' 
Ripon, William ... ay, ye do; what next? Peg- 
leg Jennings kept it — they sawed his wood leg off one 
neet when he were drunk — Bay Middleton won that 
year. . . ." 

♦ ♦ ♦ f ♦ 
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A dozen or more women were gathered about the 
butter-cross, some bare-headed, some with aprons 
or baskets, some with children in their arms. My 
grandmother, bonneted, stood in the middle of the 
group, her bosom rising turbulently. 

"And uone o' ye been to see t* poor lass! " she 
cried ; " I shame for ye ! If she were twenty times 
sinful she maun be done for ; and wed women and 
all, some o* ye! Nobody expects it o' Ruth Wade 
here, but ye others " 

"Eh?" cried Pattie's old aunt, miunming rapidly 
with her mouth ; " — ^But I had better offers nor 
Pongo Drake, I'd ha' ye ken, and more nor one! 
Ay, had I, bailiff or no. Shame, do ye, Ailse Drake ? 
Ye'd best shame for t* house your man took ye to ; 
a kennel it were, na better! ay, a kennel! Nobody 
expects it o' me, don't they.? . . . But I kenned t' 
horse afore it stepped so high ! " 

"Nay, don't fratch," said little Mrs. Barraclough, 
"'tis ower sad a do. Happen t* young master's 
less to blame nor her — ^they oft are " 

Jane CuUey whispered to the gfirl next to her that 
she would thank Mrs. Barraclough to speak for her- 
self, and the girl giggled. My grandmother turned 
sharply. 

"Get ye oflf home, ye young good-f or-nowt ! 
There'll be trouble wi' ye one o' these days. Maids 
is getting that familiar wi' things — off wi ye — what 
wi' listening to wed women— off when I bid ye! — 
there's na wonder young men won't wed ! " 

" To be sure ; this isn't for ye, Jane," Mrs. 
Cheetham joined in. 

" He, he ! 'Tis for wed women wi'out children, Mrs. 
Cheetham ! " Jane retorted impudently over her 
shoulder; and Mrs. Cheetham shouted after her, 
" They can't say I wasn't wed, choose how, and that's 
more nor thou'll be able to say, thou saucy slut ! " 

" T' worry t' Uke o' yon is ! " my grandmother 

13* 
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sighed ; " there's waur by half nor them that* s found 
out, and my heart bleeds for yoa other poor lassie. 
Ay, and for f lad and all, wi' his father liggmg ill, 
and Pongo wrestling i' prayer for him while it moves 
ye to hear him. — £h? Ay, Poogo kens; he went 
up to t' lad's door last mght, but t' lad naugfabut 
moaned, 'Go away — go away,' that heart- 
brokken " 

"Has his father heard?" 

"T* poor man's daft Ay, he kens, or he*s been 
telled, for whether he kens what they tell him there's 
no knowing. Master Walter rade back wi' Doctor 
Millman as far as Haybum last Thursday; then he 
come back and went straight to his father's room. 
' Happen it '11 tak' his mind off riddling t' pond for 
t' moon for a bit,' t' doctor said ; and so ne telled 
him. 'Tis sad." 

" Eh, but I could like to hear what he said ! " 

" That ye never will, Mrs. Barraclough, not if ye 
live to be a thousand." 

"Well, it's done, and can't be mended" 

"Who says it can't be mended? Them that 
lives t' longest '11 see t' most, Ruth Wade. Such 
things has happened afore — ^ay, and i' Underdiffe. 
There were Bill Newsome. And t' grace is that 
powerful i' Ponga t' lad's heart can't but be oppen to 
receive t' Spirit Pongo's a labourer i' t' true vine- 
yard; but 'tis a pity such things should be agen t' 
law, and flesh that frail" 

" There's no knowing how his heart may be, but 
Bill Newsome's mouth were oppen enow; he were 
never out o' t* 'Chequers' at t' after. D'ye mean, 
Ailse, that t' young maister wad wed her? " 

" Them that lives t' longest '11 see t* most o' what 
I mean. . . . And here I am wasting my time i' 
gossip when I might be doing good! Where is 
she?" 

" Down t' fold yonder." 
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"Who's wi' her?" 

"Annie Pyrah." 

" 'Tisna -minie's place. Nay, I want none o' ye ; 

rU go myselV 

* • • • • 

Pattie sat in her cottage and sobbed softly to her- 
self. The blinds were drawn and criss-crossed with 
the shadow pattern of the lattice and the geraniums ; 
and two bluebottles filled the chamber with their 
buzzing. Her own baby was at her breast, and Will, 
feeling himself (I doubt not) a good deal in the way, 
smoked moodily. 

" And me so happy ! *' Pattie sobbed ; " oh, Phoebe, 
dear, I sorrow for ye! Thevll call her a bad lass, 
and that she never were. Will ; naughbut blithe and 
ower-innocent There might naught ha* been known, 
naughbut she were scared — I think I can see her 
great eyes, scared! Oh, my little Richie! . . . 
Don't sit there. Will, as if 'twere naught" 

" Nay, Pattie, I care ; but 'tis like thee to mak' it 
easier for her." 

" She'll need all t' ease she can get — ^And it were 
o' we'r wedding-day he saw her first ; I . can see it 
as plain as plain, him all yellow ribbons fro' my 
workbox and stealing a blue 'un fro' her; oh, 
Phoebe! . . . Richie, doy, there'll be a little play- 
mate for thee, and it '11 be years afore thou knows 
how 'tis wi* t' little placate." 

" Stop fretting, Pattie ; ye can't help it" 

"'Tisn't right I should be so happy, and Phoebe 
i' such sorrow; 'tisn't right It's a laughing matter 
for ve men- 



"I haven't laughed, lass- 
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" — ^No— 410 — ^but we women Tak' thy cap 

and go round and gi'e her my love. Will. Will 
Richie send his love to t' little playmate ? Ay, will 
he, t' innocent ! " 

" I wadn't, Pattie." 
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" No, thou wadn't ; a man wadn^t ; a man does well 
enow not to laug^h ; a man wadn't think o* t' world 
o' comfort 'twad be nor t' heart 'twad put i' her. 
'Twad be like bringing her out o* a grave ; so tak' thy 
cap and go." 

Will smoked in silence. 

" Think ye, Will, yon lad were made ower-much 
on after t' Kant } " Pattie asked by-and-bye. 

" Nay, there's no telling ; happen he were, a bit** 

" I dread he were j he couldn't shak' t' lasses fro' 
his neck that neet" 

"I didn't see him try," Will remarked. 

"Ay, his head were turned First t' men spoiled 
him, and then t' women and lasses; what wad ye 
expect after that ? " 

" Ye find it i' your heart to forgi'e him and all, 
then?" 

"And what else could I do, wi' t' babby at my 
breast? Poor Phoebe! Poor Master Walter! 

Don't think hard on 'em, WilHe " She broke 

down again, and the bluebottles buzzed and made 
little knocks aeainst the panes. 

" Bless thy heart, lass, nor will I, naughbut cheer 
up a bit ill go to Phoebe if thou wishes it — ^to him 
an' all if thou likes. Now cheer up and g^'e me a 
kiss. Ay, I'll go now. . . . Kiss thy dad, Richie, 

thou greedy imp. . . . Cheer up, lass. . . ." 

• • • • • 

The heat was intense, and the village glared in the 
sun. The street was deep in white dust ; carts stood 
at the doorway of the " Chequers " ; dogs dozed in 
scraps of shadow. The treade-paper in the window 
of the little toffee-shop was alive with wasps ; folk's 
faces scowled in the blinding sunlight; tin dairy- 
vessels burned a^^ainst white walls ; and I had gone 
alone to the swmiming-pooL The pool was low; 
and, having disported myself for half an hour among 
the meadowsweet, I had strolled slowly up the wood 
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Only the voices of insects were to be heard. 
Butterflies hovered over the tall foxgloves and great 
dog-daisies. A lizard crossed a sunlit patch and 
disappeared behind a stone, and now and then soft 
rustlings were heard in the thick bracken. I had 
left the path and pushed through a brake; a rill 
tinkled, and far down a gill a faint smell of wild 
onion rose. Idly I descended towards it, and 
suddenly I came upon Miss Dorothy. 

I wondered that she should have chosen this rank 
place of sorrel and docks and onion and damp growth, 
with the pleasant high wood not far off ; she heard 
me rustling in the copse, and gave a little cry of 
alarm. 

" Stay there — I thought I should be alone here — 
don't come near/' she said ; and I stopped. 

" I was not about to spring on you," I said, a little 
resentfully. 

" Yes — ^no— I know — I beg your pardon- — but I am 
so frightened! Oh, I wish I were an old woman! 
Your grandmother is kind and good, but I am useless 
and terrified. I have heard g^ls speak . . . but it 
was so far o£F, and this is so near . . . they even 
laughed, it was so far from them, and this is — at 
home. Even you terrified me ^" 

" I beg your pardon for it," I said ; and her 
frightened eyes sought mine for a moment She 
turned away again. 

" Oh, how stupid you are ! . . . Don't think I don't 
trust you, John ; I do trust you ; but I am so shaken 
and upset Have I — ^have I seen her ? " 

" I don't know ; I think not" 

" It is what you asked me when you were ill ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, Walter ! . . . What is she like ? " 

"My grandmother has visited her; you and she 
might speak more easily of it than you and I ; " 
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and, indeed, it seemed a queer subject to be speaking 
of to her. 

" Yes." She covered her face with her hands for a 
moment "The girls . . . they spc^e — ^I am so 
anxious you should understand, John — they spoke as 
books ^>eak, or I understood them only as I under- 
stand books ; indeed, it was no di£Ferent ; it was so 
far away. Oh, how immodest I must have seemed 
often and often — but I saw no wrong in it, 
John; no wrong in books — you seemed to^ and 
sometimes I did it to annoy you — ^they were not 

?x>ple I knew and sat at table with and called cousin, 
ou must believe me, John. Oh, they ought to say 
that books are alive, and not let the tongues of 
foolish girls " 

Her head had fallen, and her cheeks burned with 
a painful bright colour. I felt that if I advanced a 
step she wotdd fly. The lightness I had distrusted 
and disliked was all gone; not a word she spoke 
now but had a new and shrinking and defenceless 
gesture. I had thought I had loved her before ; but 
now it came to me all at once, not that she had learned 
what sort of a place the world was, but that she could 
teach me what it was. I had no sharp sin on my 
own conscience; but I now saw how a man's sensi- 
tiveness may become so blunted that he is ready to 
take this very dulness for knowledge of life ; and I 
vowed that it should be no innocence but hers (that 
was no longer ignorance and mock sophistication) 
that should bring me my own innocence of heart 
again. All this was in my mind as I watched her; 
and by-and-bye she lifted her eyes to me again. 

" I wish you had not seen me with so little self- 
possession," she said, more calmly ; " and yet — ^I don't 
think I should have let anybody else see how troubled 
I was. ... Go now, please, and leave me here." 

" You must not stay long in this damp place." 
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"No, no; I will not stay long; go, please. . . . 
I think I am glad you came, John . . ." 

Again she turned her timid eyes to me. The rank 
growth in which she sat seemed to give her an added 
fairness ; and then the delicate Yewdale profile was 
turned towards me and her head sank agaia I had 
not advanced within six feet of her; and in saying 
good-bye I did not diminish the distance by an inch. 
"Good-bye," she said; and I descended the wood, 
crossed the stepping-stones, and came out into the 
blinding sunlight again. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LAST QUESTION. 

Mr. Richard, then, had been informed 

If Doctor Milhnan had permitted the experiment 
for the sake of the shock, its result seemed extremely 
doubtful Mr. Richard showed nothing of his g^ef ; 
he did not even show that he was deeply gfrieved. 
Father and son were closeted much tc^ether ; when 
they appeared, as at meal-times, Master Walter was 
submissive and wonderfully attentive^ Mr. Richard 
apparently hardly distraught; and Doctor Millman 
shook his head. 

" I didn't look for this," he said grimly. " I lodced 
for a simple and natural grief; that, at least, would 
have been more wholesome than his star-gazing. 
Grief through the affections may be great, but, at 
least, its nature is known; God only knows what 
this other is. Continue to watch him, and let me 
know of any change." 

But it seemed as if there was to be no change. 
When one day the doctor (deliberately, I imagine) 
contrived to slip into his conversation some mention 
of Mr. Richard's work in his observatory, mv master 
began an answer, broke it off half way, ana seemed 
to forget it ; after his sleep-walkii^ he had handed 
over to my grandfather the key of his tower without 
remark. He was quiet and Ustless, and Miss 
Dorothy's lute no longer irritated him. My grand- 
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father consulted frequently with him ; Master Walter 
was often of their conference; and I gathered that 
some matter of consequence was being settled among 
them. It was a week or two before we had any 
change to report to Doctor Millman. 

"Walter," Mr. Richard said suddenly one after- 
noon in my hearing (it seemed now to embarrass him 
little in whose presence he spoke), " after all, the best 
I have been able to do for you is but bad, and it is 
not you who have been to blame." 

This was in the great Hall ; the crimson stain of 
the roundels dyed his cheek, which was white and 
wasted ; and it has since occurred to me that, maybe, 
this was the beginning of the change that came 
soon. 

" I see it more plainly now," he continued. " It 
followed, since knowledge was my creed, that yours 
would be something else. Races are not stationary. 
With races as with men ; when the arts are followed 
for their own sake they are past their prime Men 
have disputed it ; I know from myself and mine 
that it is true I might almost have foreseen that 
you would make it, Walter — the capitulation to 
Beauty — to Beauty for its own sake Advance, re- 
trogression, decay, and advance again; we progress 
by rise and fall, in the curve of the cycloid Ours is a 
falling race. A light and fanciful mind is the last 
blossoming of it I have neglected to foresee it 
Could I have done differently had I foreseen it? 
Maybe — ^to an extent — ^to an extent-^but such as I 
should not have sons. Give me your arm, my boy." 

They paced the Hall together. "Walk with us, 
John," Master Walter said; "you were my friend 
when I knew it least" 

" Yes, John and his grandfather," Mr. Richard mur- 
mured ; " you, too, are old stock ; but all stocks are 
old, and you have lain fallow. . . ." 

" I am resolved on one thing," Master Walter said 
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by-and-bye; "the harm I have done I can repair; 
she shall not be pointed at." 

•"Ah!" said Mr. Richard; "this worthy Drake! 
He has persuaded you ? " 

" None has persuaded me." 

" No, he takes a wiser way ; he sows the seed and 
waits patiently for the fruition ; 'tis a wiser way . . ." 

" None mentioned it to me, father." 

"Yes . . . no . . . Has it then a base in philo- 
sophy, reparation ? I don't know. I will not inquire. 
I have ruled my own life so ill I will not attempt 
to rule yoiurs. Do as you think fit, and do not 
commit the error of consulting me. Your instincts 
are gentle; that I should have come to trust to 
instincts ! *' 

They continued to walk and talk. 

Yet he seemed to have become a wiser man in 
those days than before, and to have learned this 
from the stars — ^that there are tides and orbits and 
recurrences in the system of a man's spirit; and as 
if he knew from his own past what a doubtful and 
erratic thing his own mind was, soon it was not Doctor 
Millman, but he himself, who begged us to watch 
him. 

"I am calm enough now," he said one afternoon 
in September, "but things that have slept in my 
brain seem to stir and wake again. Voices seem to 
mock me, that this should be the end of all my 
searching, and my lips have framed defiant repUes. 
. . . No, not my observatory ; Drake has the key ; 
see that it is double-locked ; maybe, only the ground 
of my questioning has shifted, and the questions 
still remain. — No, nor do I think I shall wander. 
My memory is clear, except for the sleep-walking of 
which you told me. I don't think I have ever 
wandered, though I may have spoken in a strange 
tongue. Yet, don't be far from me — remember, I am 
unwelL . ^ ." 
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My grandfather prayed for him every night in 
the cottage. Twice he called extraordinary meetings 
at the Meeting-house under the Crag, and his in- 
fluence with sinful and backsUding brethren was 
great The quieter Mr. Richard and his son became, 
the more he seemed to fill the house with a powerful 
and gloomy religious presence. Me he haled off 
more than once, against my will, to the Meeting- 
house; and one night he besought Mr. Richard (it 
was after one of their lon^ conferences) that he might 
be allowed to pray in his presence, and did so, Mr. 
Richard dozing, opening his eyes when he had 
finished, smiling faintly, and saying : " I believe you 
are a good man, Drake." And since this brings me 
to Mr. Richard's last question, it would not greatly 
surprise me if a clever man were able to show that 
this praying was the accident and immediate cause 
of that which followed within a couple of days. 

My master had not taken to his bed, but had 
become so wasted in frame that he seldom left his 
chair during the day. There were always flowers 
at his elbow, put there by his niece, and the door 
and casement stood constantly open, for the roads 
outside were inches deep in white dust, and the Moss 
was yellow with the scorched bents. Miss Dorothy 
had made some sweet-smelling, volatile preparation 
with which to sprinkle the Hall to cool it; and it 
was one blazing noon, as I was spraying tiiis stuff 
about, that Mr. Richard spoke to me suddenly in an 
alert voice. 

"Why should he do it, except that he is bom a 
juggler ? " he demanded. " He does a witty thing, 
this man we make such a to-do about ; why doesn't 
he stop there ? Ah ! I can tell you. At bottom he 
is a coward. Not brave enough to trust himself to 
his own wit and invention, he makes a mystery about 
it I tell you he does. I will prove it to you in ten 
minutes." 
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"Let me get Miss Dorothy to play to you," I 
said. 

" No ; I am about to make this demonstration ; 
attend: — ^What, think you, is the topmost mark of 
man's ingenuity? What is the one achievement he 
has made that he cannot better? — ^No; do not in- 
terrupt; I will tell you. It is the framing of these 
same Ten Laws that all the world submits to. You 
know the Decalogue ; I know it too ; and is it not 
wittily devised? It is the triumph of human state- 
craft : look at it We do no miu-der. There is sound 
reason for it If a man might be cut off at any 
moment there would be no stabiUty in the State; 
rightly speaking, every breath a man drew would be 
his last, and hjs life would have been a perpetual 
death before ever death arrived to free him. We do 
not steal, else a man would die suddenly in his 
goods, if not in his body; nor bear false witness, 
else no laws could operate. Unless wedlock and 
blood be sacred, none could will with certitude nor 
inherit with conscience. A day's rest in seven is 
good for man. Do you follow me ? . . . All empire, 
kingship, states, commerce, laws, safety, all the moving 
of tiie whole tound world, are in the Code that Moses 
made ... or that the pigmies before him made, as 
the coral is made ... the world did not begin with 
Moses . . . and there is grave reason in the mystic 
second Law, too . . . graven images — the arts — 
decaying nations — ^my boy. . . . And what then is 
it, this Decalogue, when it is framed? You wiD 
laugh. It is Convenience. Did you know you had 
bowed down so before Convenience? It is Con- 
venience ; man's wit framed it ; but did that suffice ? 
Why do we not call it what it is? Is man's word, 
then, not enough for man ? No, for he is a coward 
and juggler. His cunning went further. That all 
might tremble and obey, Sinai-thunders and the 
clouds of the mountains were set about his witty 
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word. Knees must bend to a mystery, and tongues 
cleave to palates in terror, and Moses see God face 
to face. Man has made God. He says the sight of 
Him is unendurable ; nay ; he found Uiat to be with- 
out Him was unendurable ; he did not dare to brave 
eternity alone. . , . And this, I tell you, is a great 
matter. Between Sinai and my son is a gulf, but 
even that gulf is measurable. I have measured such 
gulfs. When I looked on the stars I knew that there 
were some, of which the light, speeding for sons 
and sons towards the earth, has not reached it yet. 
There is a ^If for you; but that is measurable. 
What then is mimeasurable ? Space and Time. Will 
you escape them ? Nay, for the Infinite extends two 
ways; the grain and the fraction too are infinite. 
Moses made his Law no less for my boy — ^nay, for 
the least, last unknown atom of life — than for the 
stars and suns. How, if I show Moses to be a crimp? 
What Law but man's does my boy then transgress, 
and what wrath brave but the wrath man has made 
out of his coward imagination? Who but an ale- 
house gossip shall dare to blame my boy? Who 
blame another for aught? Who praise? What are 
praise and blame? ... A riddle for you, boy! In 
space, your right hand and your left occupy different 
shapes; come, tell me what that difference is, in 
relation to space, and you will have told me all the 
frame and fabric of the world ! Is it much to ask ? 
Much, at the end of so many cultures, civilizations, 
risings and settings of nations, inquiries, prophecies, 
prayers ? Is it much, to tell with absoluteness which 
side of your hand your thumb is on ? . . . God 
and the Devil, man has made them both ; he could 
not make one without the other ; and what has he 
made them of? Earth and water, trees and fire 
and the sun ; blocks and stones, and snakes and old 
men with horns on their heads. And handy dandy! 
He has cursed God and worshipped the Devil ; his 
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God will pardon, but the Devil must be appeased; 
it matters not, so long as he is worshipping some- 
thing not himself. Aught but himself he can endure 
to worship. . . . And what then is the Christian's 
deep saying, 'Judge not that ye be not judged?' 
Why, if he refrains from judf^g he has had his 
choice; and has he the choice? Is not to refrain 
to exercise a choice, and has he the choice? He 
elects to show mercy and loving-ldndness ; 
elects! . . ." 

He spoke in a low monotone, but had his voice 
been thunder my head could not have whirled worse 
to hear him. "Stop! " I cried; but he gave a curt, 
implacable laugh, and continued to utter impieties, 
blasphemies, frightful ironies, I know not what, as 
his remorseless brain forged them. He saw my terri- 
fied countenance, but that did not stop him; he 
laughed again, a long, low chuckle, that curdled my 
flesh, and I ran to the door and called loudly for 
help. 

Doctor Millman had left us a draught to use in 
case of emergency; Miss Dorothy administered it — 
I liad dropped a glass in trying to do so— and within 
a few minutes he slept in his dbair. " What was it ? " 
she asked ; but I could not tell her of the blankness 
and horror my master had uttered, and I looked with 
awe on him as he slumbered, with a little qtiick snore 
He was put to bed as he slept, and he did not wake 
throughout the night. But after that he questioned 
no more. 

Doctor Millman, little heart as he had in it, did 
not cease to remonstrate with him. 

" You are not dead yet, though you deserve to be 
for your obstinacy. If all my patients had given me 
as much trouble as you, I should have been worms- 
meat long ago," he said one day. 

Mr. Richard looked for some moments at the motes 
that danced in the bright sunshine, and then asked 
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suddenly, "Do you suppose, Millman, a man could 
die of weariness of himself ? " 

The doctor was taking a pinch of snuff; the box 
fell from his hands to the floor. 

" Good God, man ! " he exclaimed, his face pale, 
*' you are not thinking of — ^that ? " 

" Eh ? " said Mr. Richard. 

" You are not meditating ? " 

Mr. Richard smiled a weak smile. "I see. No, 
not that I shouldn't have told you if it had been 
that. I shall not hang myself in the rope of my 
pendulum. I speak legitimately; the Decalogye is 
convenient, in spite of the thunders." 

"You frightened me. . . . But for your question 
—I do not." 

"Then I am a better doctor than you," said Mr. 
Richard ; and there was a long pause. 

" Do you know, Yewdale," the doctor said by-and- 
bye, "I doubt if you are in a fit state to make a 
will ? " 

" Then tell me what ails me," said Mr. Richard, 
smiling faintly, as if he had the better of the doctor 
there. "You can't; I said I was the better doctor. 
But you are right; I am not in a fit state. The 
property is entailed, however, and Drake will see to 
that . . . Now there is another man with a most 
convenient respect for the Decalogue. After all, we 
couldn't get on without it." 

"Damn your Decalogue; the point is, can you 
trust the man > " 

" I think — I venture to think — I can ; I am about 
to entrust my son to him." 

The doctor swore. " You have your death all cut 
and dried, at all events," he said; "when do you 
propose to take finally to your bed ? " 

"I don't think it will be many days," said Mr. 
Richard imperturbably, ignoring the irony. 

And, as if he had previously determined to do to, 

14 
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Mr. Richard in faxrt took to his bed within three 
days, and one or other of us was constantly with him. 
The night watches were chiefly divided between my 
grandfather and grandmother ; his son, his niece, and 
myself tended him during the day. That my grand- 
father during those days was strangely moved, and 
even exalted, seemed to be shown by two small 
incidents that I will relate briefly. 

It was one breathless evening, at the close of 
the most oppressive day we had yet had. Our 
cottage door stood wide open, showing the shoulder 
of the Moss in a heavy haze of thunder-heat 
Buzzards fluttered blindly about the lamp that stood 
on the table; Mr. Famish was asleep over by his 
shelf of old ledgers and law-books ; and none of us 
had spoken for a long time. Suddenly a heavy 
thud was heard somewhere in the house, and my 
grandmother dropped the spoon with which she was 
stirring a bowl of grueL Pongo rose and clasped 
his hands. 

*' Amen and Amen ! " he said solemnly. 

His lips worked as if in prayer, and his brow was 
tormented My grandmother darted to the door that 
led to the dairies. The shock had wakened Mr. 
Famish, and by-and-bye my grandmother returned 
and sank into a chair. 

"It were t* pend'lum brokken down," she said, 
her bosom rising and falling. 

"And is he living?" my grandfather demanded 
hoarsely. 

" Ay — ay— rt* turn it gav' me ! " 

I cannot describe the extraordinary mii^ling of 
expressions that crossed my grandfather's face all in 
a moment Maybe from the fraying of the hook, 
maybe from a flaw in the rope itself, the great weight 
had come to the floor ; but in what ominous way my 
grandfather had interpreted the incident I can only 
guessi. He seemed to totter for a moment at tbie 
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knees ; a look that I can only describe as the irritable- 
ness of a child came into his eyes that were heavy 
with watching; and without another word he sat 
down again. 

And the other incident happened two days later. 
My grandfather had complained that, weary as he 
was, he could not sleep ; and Ailse had sat up with 
Mr. Richard throughout the night It chanced that 
the lamp in the cottage had been forgotten and had 
burned all night on the table; and Pongo, coming 
downstairs about daybreak and finding the lighted 
lamp, must have imagined that Ailse haid been down 
during the night I myself came into the cottage 
at the very moment that he was in the act of drawing 
down the window-blind. 

His eyes met mine, and they were dull and cloudy ; 
I looked a question, and slowly he drew the blind up 
again. 

" Nay — I didn't ken right what I were doing — I 
ha* had brokken dreams — they oppen t* window for f 
soul to flee out," he muttered ; and then, " Go and see 
how t' maister is, John." 

I did so, stepping over a creaking board outside 
Mr. Richard's room (we all moved noiselessly about 
the house, and spoke low, and the courtyard-bell had 
been taken down). Miss Dorothy opened the door 
as I tapped, and spoke before I could put my 
question. 

"My uncle wishes to see Miss Manning; do you 
know where to find her ? " 

" Yes." 

"Then you had better fetch her." She hesitated 
timidly. " Will folk be abroad yet ? " 

" I will put the hood of the chaise up," said I, catch- 
ing at her thought ; and she gave me a grateful glance, 
nodded, and went into the room again. 

I set off at once ; and I had driven Phoebe over to 

14* 
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the Hall and back a^^ain before the village had had 

its breakfast 

m m m 

Well, I must get on with my tale. 

Doctor Millman called once more, and before he 
left we were all (Mr. Famish excepted, to whom 
Mr. Richard sent a message) summoned to his room. 
It was four o'clock one aitemoon, and one by one 
we took our master's frail hand. It was his good- 
bye to us, and Master Walter stood at the head of 
his father's bed. I broke down when Mr. Richard 
took my hand, and he patted it twice, but did not 
speak My grandfather was the last, and to him 
Mr. Richard muttered something. 

** Ay, God helping me," Pongo promised. 

"Ay, God helping you," Mr. Richard whispered. 
"... True or false, 'tis a serviceable faith ; I have 
lived under the burden . . . without the comfort 
'Tis past I entrust him to you, Drake ; the other to 
you, Millman. . . . No, stay a little ; let the others 
go. . . . 

They were the last words I heard him say. The 
next morning Ailse covered all the looking-glasses, 
opened the windows, and lowered the blinds of them, 
as already my grandfather had done in anticipation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BUTTER-CROSS. 

He was laid to rest high on the Moor, a couple of 
miles above Packstones, on the last day of September. 
None wore black for him; it had been his wish. 
There was a fimeral-drinking such as we had never 
had in Undercliffe, and Tommy Bum displayed his 
personal grief by getting helplessly drunk, challenging 
the country-side to produce such another woman as 
his long-suffering wife, and remaining in a maudlin 
state for three days. 

In spite of my precautions about hooding the chaise 
and doing my errand as quietly as possible, the fact 
of Phoebe's visit to the Hall had become known, 
and there was a fine gossiping about it at the butter- 
cross. A packman, passing through Undercliffe in 
time for the tail-end of the funeral-drinldng, had been 
found by Robert Wray in a state of intoxication, and 
clapped in the stocks, Robert thus getting even with 
his duty at the expense of a stranger who had not 
the excuse of grief for his drink; and this fellow 
constantly shouted interruptions and comments to 
those who tattled in the square. 

"Whisht, ye drukken wastrel!" Nannie Wheater 
cried ; " ye wi' a wife and bairns i* Ford town, if we 
can believe ye, to be ta'en by t' heels like that ! Holes 
i* your boots like crown-pieces an' all ; think shame, 
and whi^t! — So what about your Pattie now, Ruth 
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Wade? She were but gi'en away; this'n '11 be t* 
mistress o' t' Hall." 

" I eat my bread honest, if it's but a crust to iribble," 
Ruth declared, mumbling as if she already had the 
crust between her toothless gums ; " Providence has 
a eye on them that wins their bread by wantoimess ; 
ay; they're watched. Where's Sally Gill, that set 
her cap at Saddler Miles when he sold f goodwill 
o' his business for sixty pund? She took t' step 
below t' bottom 'un, and t* last that were heard she 
were i' Ford town, winning her bread God kens 
how ! " 

" ThafU be Flawping Sail o' Hawker End ! " the 
fellow in the stocks shouted. " A sixty pund good- 
will, ye say? Gow, if trade wam't so bad i' 
Ford " 

" Whisht, shameless, and get your shoon mended ! " 

"Get ye t* Packstones mended, ye UndercliflFe 
f owk, for t' half on 'em's sunk i' bog and t'other halTs 
sticking up o' end like sore thumbs ! " 

"Ho'd thy tongue. . . But were she mistress o' 
twenty Halls, she shouldna darken my doorstuns, t' 
gipsy ! " 

" No, nor mine ! " 

** Tis true, then ? " said a little body fro' Hebden ; 
"I heard tell o' summat; but 'tis said he'll wed 
her." 

" Wed or no wed, 'tis true John Drake slipped out 
at four o'clock o' f morning, wi' f chay shuttered 
up a r^lar blind-man's-Loliday, and stopped at t' 
bottom o' yon fold and come back again at break- 
fast-time." 

" It were neet, I heard tell, and he muffled t* hoofs." 

" It weren't night Janet Rawson's here ; she saw 
him ; tell her how 'twere, Janet" 

Janet told ; I had seen her cats' eyes at the comer 
of the blind ; and the fellow in the stocks begged for 
a suck at Joe Catton's pipe. 
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"And Pongo Drake's f lad's guardian; eh, but 
Pongo has gotten on ! " 

" Is Pongo f guardian ? " 

"Ay, so Jane Culley says, till f lad's one and 
twenty, and that's a year and more." 

"Then he couldn't wed wi'out Pongo's consent; 
how if Pongo wadn't gi'e it ? " 

" Wadn't gi'e it I " cried Janet Rawson, one of the 
Meeting-houses sisters. "A reverend man like 
Pongo Drake forbid t* lad to right her he has 
wronged ! " 

"Then t* entail . . ." The voices dropped, but I 
gathered enough to know what they were talking 
about, and I myself was a little curious about the 
position my grandfather seemed to be in as regarded 
the reversion. 

" Sitha at 'em, t' pretty doves ! " said the fellow 
in the stocks ; and Mrs. Barraclough turned to me. 

"Who were it sent ye for Phoebe, John?" she 
asked. 

" That's nothing to do with the butter-cross," said 
I ; and the man in the stocks laughed again. 

" Good for t* lad ! Keep 'em at t' end o' your 
neive; a still tongue's worth a guinea. Janet, d'ye 
call yon? I ken a song about Janet — ^nay, it's a 
Joan: 

" * I ha' no childer to deave and bewilder. 
And owd Mistress Joan's as dry as a bone, 
And foal as a mutty, and smokes a black cutty ' 

and happen t' bairns 'Id tak' after her; things is all 
for t' best if ye naughbut look twice at 'em. . ." 

"Will ye whisht? — ^Ay, John's putting on airs 
already. T' Drakes is o* their horse, but we know 
how it is: clogs, and shoon, and clogs again. Pride 
afore a fall." 

"And Doctor Millman, that's promised not to see 
t* young lady i' trouble " 
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"ThatTl be Doctor Millman o' Ford?" the irre- 
pressible fellow in the stocks interrupted; "one o' 
his lasses wed George Hood ; I worked for him " 

"Thee work? Thou never did a hands-turn i* 
thy life. But, Janet " 

They put their heads together and spoke in 
whispers, so that all I heard was the constant hissing 
of their S's. The packman winked at me, and I 
turned away and walked up the street 

I pondered as I walked how oddly things had 
come about Here was my grandfather, within three 
years, safely lodged at Blackboy, sole guardian of 
the heir during the remainder of his minority, 
virtually master of house and lands and estate. I 
could not see how he had compassed it Until 
recently he had been but a confidential steward, 
quiet, watchful of his master's interests, confining 
himself to his proper business, proffering no advice 
outside it. I remembered his talk of the Day of 
Jubilee: his hung^ belief in signs and tokens: the 
accident by which he had stepped into Mr. Famish's 
shoes : the ductile stuff of whidb these Yewdales were 
made ; and though I am httle given to such thoughts, 
there did almost seem to be a finger and direction 
in it And I wondered as eagerly as any butter-cross 
gossip of them all how he would reconcile his strict 
religion with the possibility of a legitimate heir-male 
to continue the succession. 

During those days Master Walter walked moodily 
about the hous^ seeming unable to rest in any place 
I guessed what that was of which, grief-stricken, he 
accused himself; indeed, I knew it befcwre, not long 
after his father's death, he himself told me. I had 
come suddenly upon him on the gallery of the great 
Hall, and had stopped, seeing him stop; and we 
had leaned over the rail together, he frowning down 
at the floor below, I looking across at the dragons 
and roundels of the many-paned window. 
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When after some minutes he broke silence it was 
in a rather unusual way. 

" I wish I had been horn with that chin and shrewd 
eye of yours, John," he sighed 

"Have you decided to marry?" I asked, turning 
this off. 

" Yes, I shall go forward with it ; but your grand — 
my guardian has bidden me wait a little yet . . 
John," his voice changed, and there was a painful 
little break in it, "... I don't think you would tell 
a lie, even in kindness, or to comfort anybody. . ." 

His lip quivered, and I waited. 

" Do you think that I— that I— killed my father ? " 

He broke down in a gulping sob and buried his 
face in his arms on the oaken rail ; my heart ached 
for him. 

"No, Walter," I said at last, "I do not. Your 
father was so little himself — long before — he under- 
stood so little of — ^he never looked at things as other 

men do . Such a question might tempt a man 

to tell a lie, but I think there is no need ; indeed, I 
think there is no need " 

" God bless you, John ! " he said, sobbing unre- 
strainedly ; " God bless you ! I may go on living 
now . . . John. . ." 

I put my hand on his heaving shoulder, and, still not 
uncovering his face, he laid his own on it for a moment 

"Cheer up," I said awkwardly; "come out for a 
walk, or go and sit with your cousin." 

He raised his head and shook it slowly. "No, I 
will go and read," he said. 

" Better to come out" 

"No, I will read." He hesitated shyly, then he 
drew a book from his pocket. It was a Bible. " I 
am told there is comfort in this ; I will go and seek 
it You know my cousin is leaving us soon ? " 

At that my heart sank like lead. "No, I didn't 
know," I faltered. 
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"Yes; she says she cannot stav here. I daresay 
I have driven her away. She will visit Doctor Mill- 
man for a time, and then I think she proposes to 
go on the stage." 

" The stage ! " I repeated stupidly. 

" She says it is all she can do, and the doctor is 
well known in Ford and may be able to help her. 
. . Well, I will go and read" 

Unhappy as these tidings had made me, I remem- 
bered his own sorrow. 

"Then cheer up, Walter," I said, " — and fcMget 
that vou had to ask me that question. I answered 
as I believe." 

" I bless you for it," he murmured, and held out 
his hand I clasped it, and, the Bible in his other 
hand, he turned away to his room. 

That very night Miss Dorothy came to me with 
a letter in her hand and asked me to post it " You 
may look at the address," she said. 

" There's no need ; I know it," I replied ; and 
then I added, " You will leave your cousin, then ? " 

She almost smiled, I must have looked so woe- 
begcwie. "Yes, I am leaving — ^my cousin." 

"I think you need not fear but he will do the 
right thing." 

" I have no fear ; I am going to sit with him now." 

"He said something about the stage; must you 
do that ? " 

" I must do something, and it is all I can think of." 

" For all that, I wish it were something else ; when 
you are yourself you are " 

She interrupted me, looking away. 

" I am not leaving this moment It will be a 
couple of days before I can get a reply; then you 
may drive me over, if you like." 

" I would rather be driving* you back," I said, and 
continued to remonstrate. She cut me short gently. 

" I am doing the best thing I see ; you make it 
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harder talking so; and now I must go to Walter. 
Will you drive me over ? " 

" Yes, if it must be so." 

"I think it must/' she said, and nodded and left 
me. 

The doctor's reply came two days later; he 
would be pleased to receive Miss Dorothy im- 
mediately. It was on a Friday morning that I put 
her trunks into the chaise and waited for her to 
come down. She kissed my grandmother and Mr. 
Famish, but only shook hands with her cousin ; then 
she said she was ready. 

On the way to Ford we spoke little; we arrived 
at the doctor's house about four o'clock. The house 
was a solid, square building that stood in the middle 
of a moderately-sized garden a mile or so out of 
Goodram End, and the doctor received her with a 
kiss on either cheek. A smiling lady of forty, very 
like the doctor, embraced her, and I was told to take 
the chaise round to the stables and to put up. I 
was asked to supper, which we took at seven o'clock 
in a cosy room with a bright fire ; and the firelight 
twinkled merrily on the knife-cases and decanters 
of the sideboard, danced in the diamond panes of a 
tall bookcase, made a rich glow on a harpsichord of 
rosewood in one comer, and was reflected very tiny 
in a large gilt-framed wry-glass, as if seen through 
the wrong end oi one of poor Mr. Richard's 
telescopes. Since it was too late for me to retum 
that night, the table was cleared, the doctor set 
decanters and glasses, and the lady who resembled 
him (she was the Mrs. Hood whose name I had 
heard) sat down at the harpsichord. The doctor 
laughed when I would take no wine, and vowed I 
could stand as much of it as he, which I soon began 
to doubt. Later, Mr. Hood came in, and others of 
the doctor's family; Mrs. Hood played again, very 
pleasantly, and then we drew chairs round the fire. 
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I don't know how long I sat next to Miss Dorothy, 
trying not to think of the morrow when I should 
have to return to Undercliffe; once she whispered, 
"They are very kind — ^but they are strangers yet," 
which &lled me with the delicious idea that she 
considered that she and I were not strangers ; and I 
suppose it was very unreasonable of me that, at some 
hour after midnight, I confounded the doctor heartily 
within myself for suggesting that we should go to 
bed I was shown to my room ; and I remember 
lying that night on my left side, which is a thing I 
can never do with comfort, that my face might not 
be turned away from the room where Dcwrothy slept 

She met me the next morning in a passage that 
had dark panelled walls, a print in the centre of 
each panel, hats and crops and gloves on a table, and 
antlers over the doors. She held out her hand. 

*' Won't you come to see me oflF, then ? " I asked. 

"YeS| of course — ^but I thought I'd shake hands 
with you here. . . Good-bye, John " 

I took her hand, drof^d it again, and walked 
past her. The doctor was calling noisily in the yard. 

"We'll take good care of Miss Yewdale — and 
you're not to come to see her until you've learned 
to drink your port," he cried ; and he and Mrs. Hood 
and Miss Dorothy waved dieir hands as I passed 
thi'ough the wide gates into Goodram End. 

I am not nimble-witted, but still I have a sort of 
laggard faculty in that way if you give me plenty of 
time; and, although I was past Witton when I 
thought of it, it did eventually occur to me that Miss 
Dorothy had given me something Uke an opportunity 
in the wood-panelled passage that I had not accepted. 
I was heavy enough at leaving her; but when at 
last I had got this new thoughf fairly into my head, 
it was much that I did not turn the horse's head round 
there and then and drive back to Ford town. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BRETHREN. 

I KNOW not what my grandfather's crazy hopes had 
consisted of, but I knew that it was only as a sternly 
religious man that he had been able to win and 
to maintain an ascendancy over Mr. Richard. Now 
that Mr. Richard was out of the way, I was, as I 
have said, curious to know how he would act. It 
seems thankless work, and risky moreover, to enter 
into these dark meanderings of a man's mind ill which 
the ^ish, as they say, is father to the thought: in 
which the desire gathers to itself sophistries imtil he 
himself is able to forget the questionable kernel in 
the wrappings of reason and fair intent: in which, 
in a word, half our acts are determined, not by our- 
selves, but by each fresh circumstance that arises. 
I am not saying that my grandfather was such a man 
— ^more so, at least, than the rest of us; yet Walter 
Yewdale had told me that he desired to postpone 
Phoebe's wedding for a little ; and that he should thus 
hesitate with a plain alternative before him hlled me 
again with doubts. The estate, I knew, was in tail 
male general, that is to say, a female child could not 
inherit, and tibe birth of such an one would give more 
time; but on the other hand, Walter would before 
long issue from his minority, and would then be free 
to wed on his own responsibility. After all, the 
thousand things a man does not do are no less sig- 
nificant than tiic one thing he does, and, pending the 
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one thing my grandfather did, I could not but 
speculate on such negative material as was to hand 
Observe, I am regarding this in a worldly, even an 
unscrupulous light 

But when, within a little time, he did act, all was 
clear: he had gone too far to draw back, and there 
was naught to do but to go forward. Of this going 
forward I must now speak. 

The Low Town, as we called it — ^the small duster 
of stone-roofed houses under the Brow or Crag that 
doubtless had originally given UnderclifiFe its name — 
lay some three furlongs down the straggling street 
from the square and the butter-cross; and it was 
here that the Meeting-house my grandfather attended 
was situated. This church or chapel — I know not if 
it had ever been consecrated — ^was a square, for- 
bidding building of blackened stone, with four round- 
topped windows furnished with wooden window- 
shuts on which the paint had blistered and peeled 
Its door was unpaneUed, and secured with a stable- 
sneck and padlock Stone "throughs" stuck out 
at one end of the building, up which lads delighted to 
clamber almost to the roof ; and past the other end 
ttmibled a Uttle stream of undnnkable water, the 
bubbling of which mingled with the occasional calling 
of the sheep that foimd footing high up the Crag. 
The inside was plain as the outside Two or three 
texts had been &xed to the dingy, blue-painted walls ; 
there was a small raised platf cmn at one end ; and I 
think I have said that before my grandfather had, at 
his own cost, set rough benches along the walls, 
each brother had had to bring his own stool, carrying 
it away afterwards. During the week an old woman 
kept school in cme comer of the building; and the 
smell of slates and pencils, and the nameless odour 
of studious urchins, had never quite cleared away by 
Sunday, or the Lord's Day, as the brethren prcfened 
to call it 
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I had been brought up in this place of worship, 
and as a child it had filled me with heaviness and 
dread to see a brother or sister start up in his place, 
fling his arms abroad, and groan out his " Amens *' 
and " Bless Gods," writhing^ as if in pain ; and when 
a bearded brother sidled along the seat to me (some 
nine or ten years old), slipped his hand into mine, 
and began to question me, he could usually get out 
of me any confession of sin or avowal of salvation 
he had a mind to ask for. It was a place of sudden 
and miraculous conversions, and the more startling 
and circiunstantial a confession a brother could make, 
the greater was his reputation for Grace until another 
should out-confess or out-protest him. But I suppose 
notorious backslidings after notorious conversions are 
neither here nor there, and 1 strive not to confound 
any faith with the weak professors of it 

Not very long after Miss Dorothy*s departure for 
Ford, my grandfather said to me curtly one Wed- 
nesday evening, " If thou's any engagement this 
evening thou maun gi'e backword; Tm taking thee 
wi* me." This peremptoriness was a little imusual, 
and lately he had given more attention to Master 
Walter than to myself; but elsewhere I had heard 
whisperings that that evening service was to be no 
common one ; and at half past six Ailse and I made 
ourselves ready. Walter Yewdale did not appear to 
be coming. 

Long before we arrived at the Meeting-house the 
number of folk on the road surprised me. We passed 
Mrs. Bum and Mrs. Barraclou^h, neither of them 
sisters in the ordinary nm of thmgs ; and they were 
dressed solemnly, and Mrs. Bum already carried a 
handkerchief in her hand Dozens of people buzzed 
and whispered about the door of the chapel. A few 
yoimg men of my own age were there ; but the most 
were yotmg women and girls in their teens, and 
already there was little sitting room inside. The 
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older men were dressed as they had left their work ; 
an excited whispering sounded everywhere ; a dozen 
cottage-lamps in wire cages made patches of light 
on the blue walls ; and now and then the bleat of a 
sheep far up the Crag could be heard, and its answer 
fainter and farther away. 

At seven o'clock my grandfather ascended the small 
platform and clasped his hands and bowed his head 
over a Bible. The whispering died away suddenly, 
and by-and-bye my grandfather, rising, gave out the 
verse of a hymn. It was sung, and he gave out 
the second verse. When the last verse had been 
sung, the congr^ation with one accord buried their 
faces in their hands, and for a long time only an 
occasional sigh was heard, and one faltering, " So be 
it" My grandfather did not move; the man who 
had said *' So be it " twisted uneasily on his seat 
and broke out with a " Lord, Lord ! " and all awaited 
his moving. Then suddenly up he got and b^an 
to pray. 

Most of the brethren prayed and preached almost 
entirely in texts, often giving chapter and verse with 
each text ; and of this particular brother's praying I 
remember the manner better than what he said. He 
was answered here and there across the chapel, and 
there was a general moving and moistening of lips 
when, at the end of ten minutes, he sat down. He 
had scarce done so when another was on his feet, and 
I fotmd myself contrasting their voices ; for this one 
spoke thin and high and rapidly, and gave, instead 
of texts, the places where they might be found, where- 
upon some murmured the words to themselves. Then 
a sister spoke, in a voice hardly audible; and all 
this time my grandfather had not moved. The sister 
sat down again. 

Everybody seemed to know that my grandfather 
would speak now, and there was a very long silenod 
Then suddenly Pongo was seen to toss his head up 
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and to dasp the Bible to his breast ; and his voice 
sounded shakingly. 

"Lord, fill Thou this imworthy vessel with Thy 
Spirit Touch Thou these lips with the coaL Choose 
Thou my words, and open our hearts that we may 
receive them." 

" Amen ! " ;* Open Thou our hearts ! " 

Then his voice filled the chapeL 

It was easy to perceive by what virtue he was a 
leader among these folk I hope and trust that 
what is reverently and passionately said I take in 
the same way, and there was reverence and passion 
in Pongo's words. Of all who preached in that 
chapel, he alone seemed to display no dexterity in 
quotations, and when he did use a text, it was odd 
the way the others identified the words, murmuring 
under their breath, "Ay, Romans, six-thirteen," or 
some such reference. To say that my p^andfather 
wrestled is hardly a figure ; as his deep voice beat out 
louder and sterner, he fought and drew and com- 
pelled I glanced up at his tall figure, and saw trans- 
figuration in his face; and an agitation grew and 
spread Many of the yoimg girls were breathing 
rapidly, and one or two were sobbing ; and as Pongo 
continued thus to grapple with something invisible, 
and one great phrase seemed to flash suddenly out 
of his speech like a sword, I saw in a moment why 
the Meeting-house was packed, and why the young 
men and yoimg women had been haled thither. 
Other brethren were forward to confess publicly on 
their own behalf; my grandfather did not scruple 
to make full confession on another's, nor to beseech 
divine Aid and Grace for two he mentioned by 
name. 

"... For the Law saith he may not put her 
away all the days of his life, because he hath humbled 
her . . ." 

" Ay — Deuteronomy — mercy ! " 

IS 
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"... and now, at the eleventh hour, he repents 
him and turns to the Rock ; blessed, blessed be God ! 
And I, the least of His servants, I also am blessed 
that I ha* wrought on him to save his soul fro* t' Pit ; 
for my words ha* sunk into his heart ; even now he 
reads the Lord's word And gi'e me words that shall 
purge her spirit an' all, that like that other Phoebe, 
our sister, she may be received in the Lord. Help 
and pity 'em, and as these ha' turned, mak' them a 
light and an ensample that others may turn. Let 
such as ha' sin o' their conscience turn as these ha' 
turned ..." 

"Amen!"— "I believe!" 

It was extraordinary. One overwrought girl near 
me was catching her breath hysterically, and others 
buried their faces in the breasts of the women who 
chanced to be near them. The older women ad- 
monished them in strained tones, and scnne of the 
young men frowned, disapproving but helpless. 
When Pongo had finished he bent over the Bible 
again, and up jumped three or four at once, and threw 
up their hands and cried aloud I know not what of 
acknowledgment and remorse. A hand was pushed 
into mine, and when I repulsed it somebody groaned 
in agony for me. A tempest of lamentations hlled 
the chapeL The brother who had first spoken seemed 
to be pulling the air towards him with his hands; 
the glasses of the lamps were dim with folk's breath- 
ing; and my grandmother at my side cried softly 
into her handkerchief. 

I turned to her, and she put the handkerchief 
away. 

" Eh, but he prayed grand, John ! " she whispered 
cheerfully ; " were ye not moved ? " 

" How soon are we going ? " I whispered back. 

" We shouldn't be tallang o' going, Johnnie . . . 
but, indeed, 'tis stuffy i' here ; when t' Spirit's power- 
ful 'tis al'ays stufiFy. — Sitha, there's Jerry Wardman 
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o' his feet ; but Jerry can't search hearts like Pongo, 
try as he will. Look at little Mary Sagar yonder; 
she'll need vinegar ; wonderful ! " Her chin doubled ; 
it might have been some sort of a contest ; and when 
Wardman had finished she whispered, " I telled ye 
he couldn't search as grand as Pongo! " 

A sister moved along the bench to her side. 

" I wonder yon Hannah has t' face to set hersel' up 
to pray i* public," she said; "she's no sort o* style. 
But your good man, Ailse! Ye're blessed i' a man 
o' such conversation " 

" Ay, ay," said my grandmother complacently. 

" Eh, it were grand preaching to name 'em — ^ye'd 
notice he named 'em? Anybody can preach o* just 
wickedness; but to cry their names louder nor 
Robert Wray wi' his bell ... ay, to name 'em mak's 
a grand preaching ! " 

" Poor things ! said my grandmother. 

"Ay, sister, let's sorrow together for 'em. John 

Drake, let this be a warning to ye " (I am 

ashamed to sa)^ I could have struck her), " —eh, what 
a godly gathering ! " 

"I didn't like t' naming; it gav' me t' shakes," 
Ailsc murmured. 

" To be sure," said the other, " that's what it's for. 
D'ye see little Mary Sagar yonder ? " She whis- 
pered, and my grandmother pufiFed herself out like 
a pouter pigecMi. 

" I'll not believe it ! " she said indignantly ; " 'tis 
Janet Rawson telled ye that, I'll be bound, t* prat- 
mg, ill-tongued jade she is. Her man owes Pongo 
twelve pimd ' 

"Whisht! Abraham TordofFs up, and I ha'n't 
heard Abraham moved to prayer. They say hell 
mak* a labourer . . ." 

I did not hear Abraham TordofF. When he had 
finished I touched my grandmother's sleeve; we 
pressed our way to the cfoor and slipped out; and 

15* 
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immediately she began a tirade against Janet Raw- 
son that did not cease till the steepness of the hill 
took the breath out of her. 

When I got home I went straight to Master 
Walter's room. His door was milocked, but he had 
no light A slight sound told me he was there, 
sitting in the dark; and I stepped to the window 
and watched the moon that was rising over the 
shoulder of the Moss. 

I think he mistook me for my grandfather. 

"Have you done it?" he asked in a dull voice; 
and at that I turned. 

" Oh ! You knew he was going to, then ? " 

"Is that John? . . . Oh, John, what did he 
say?" 

" You seem to have sancticmed it ? " 

" I have learned of my own weakness ; if others 
can profit by it they are welcome; I only begged 
him to spare Phoebe. It was decided I must be 
pubUcly pledged, for fear I fell away again. Tell 
me what he said." 

I told him briefly what had happened ; he seemed 
in the most ^iritless depression. 

" He'll be here soon,** he muttered. " What time 
is it? I don't even know the time. Has it been 
raining? There's water dropping somewhere, 
and I've been listening to the drops. Don't go, 
John." 

"Well," said I, "it seems you have ccmsented to 
be a warning — an example — ^whatever it is — but 111 
tell you what I'd do, Walter. I suppose you can't 
help the sisters : but before I'd have every Abraham 
Tordoff in the village tinkering at my soul I'd sneck 
up a few of the brethren." 

I said it partly in anger, but more to rouse his 
dull spirits ; at his answer I whistled. 

"What are we, to speak thus of others — we, who 
are the greatest am<»ig sinners ? ^" 
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"The what? Not I, and neither are you," I re- 
torted, as soon as I had swallowed this book-phrase ; 
" there are lots worse than either of us." 

"Sometimes I can't help thinking so," he replied 
despondingly, " but it isn't that way Grace lies. That 
others are bad makes me no better. I must make 
myself the least of them all." 

" Have you a tinderbox ? " I asked. 

"No; why?" 

"I should like to look at your face," I said 
incredulously. 

But for all that, I saw now where Pongo was and 
how clear had been his insight, and I marvelled that 
from a few light stories told long ago over Load- 
saddles he should have divined thus absolutely the 
stuff of which the lad was made. Vanity and popu- 
larity had been the breath of his nostrils, and it was 
in this mortal spot that my grandfather had planted 
this blow of publicity. As he had been in the 
"Chequers," so he would be in the Meeting-house. 
In that back-parlour of Barraclough's, a whisper or a 
wink had ever been enough to determine him ; now 
a word from Pongo would do the same; he was 
ever what folk thought him to be. From his pro- 
gresses down the village street, flattered and capped 
to after a horse-race, to similar cappings and court- 
ings among the brethren, was not so far a cry as it 
seemed. It was true, he had not come to this yet ; 
but he was wax in Pongo's hands; and the odd 
thine was, that much as I disliked such an exhibition 
as that I had seen in the Meeting-house, I yet 
absolved the moving spirit of it all from the more 
distasteful features of it My grandfather alone, I 
think, found no enjoyment in the stirring up of mud ; 
his mind alone was of a wider scope . . . but anyone 
may explain the matter for me who is able. 

Nevertheless, I suppose that that night I was 
worldly side outwards; and as Walter Yewdale 
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rq>eated his i^rase, that he was the greatest oi sin- 
ners, I could not withhold my reply. 

"So the brethren say — and one or two of them 
are not so far gone in years, neither. Well, I have 
told you what I should do." 

"The flesh is strong in you, John,** he replied 
solemnly; and as I couldn't in conscience deny it, 
I left him. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MARTHA. 

I SAID quite at the b^^inning of my st(»y that the 
men and women of it had more interest for me than 
such things as a few middling acres or the rights 
and titles and privileges that went to make up the 
Manor of UnderclifiFe ; and for the sake of coherence 
and order I have purposely omitted to speak of 
many things, such as my grandfather^s dealings with 
Mr. Cathcart of Ford, his perplexity over Mr. Far- 
nish's law-books, and the like. But my grandfather's 
action seemed to have brought about a deadlock; 
and of this I will tell as briefly as may be. 

Since I did not intend to give my soul into the 
keeping of Abraham Tordoff nor of an)^bodv like 
him, I had avoided attendance at the Meeting-nouse : 
not openly, I am ashamed to say, but usually by con- 
triving to be out of the way when the others set off. 
These Sunday mornings I usually spent with Mr. 
Famish in the cottage, either reading, or else my 
wits gathering in Ford Town another and more 
romantic wool than was the staple of the place. 
Occasionally Mr. Famish and I would converse, on 
his part by means of notes in a crabbed, abbreviated 
hand ; and for all very little passed between us, we 
were very friendly. 

It chanced, however, one Stmday moming, when 
Pongo and Aike and Walter Yewdale hsul gone 
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off to chapel, that my thoughts were neither with a 
book nor yet in Ford town. I was thinking about 
Walter; and all at once I asked the old steward 
why Pongo wished his ward to marry Phoebe ? 

It was as I thought; he didn't — and according to 
Mr. Famish ; he didn't — " W. Y. might marry some- 
body else," the note ran, " & then his influence over 
him would be gone." 

"But in what way could he have influence?" I 
asked, rather foolishly, considering I knew more of 
Pongo's growing ascendancy over Walter Yewdale 
than Mr. Famish did. The old man screwed up his 
face, as if to say there were many ways. 

" But how then do they bar an entail, and what 
does it mean ? " I asked. 

"A fine levied or a recovery suffered," he wrote; 
and straightway fell a-musing. At the end of some 
minutes he roused, and bade me dear the table and 
draw it up to him. I did so. 

He took a bimdle of keys from a pocket of his 
shawl, opened the chests, and began to draw fcMth 
the papers that had occupied him for so many 
months. He sent me to the room that had been 
Mr. Richard's for wafers, and when I returned he 
had set the documents out on the table. With the 
wafers he affixed to certain ot them notes in his own 
handwriting, which appeared to lie all ready in 
order; and then he handed to me one paper, that 
was the paper of Commission by which the Post- 
master-General of Queen Anne had rented and en- 
trusted to one John Drake (I wondered, looking at 
the scrap of paper, whether I had aught of him in 
me) the custody and delivery of letters between the 
towns of Ford and Ripon and Borobridge. There 
were also several memorandum-books of this same 
John Drake; and Mr. Famish continued to set 
papers apart in bundles, his brows bent and jutting 
out Then he bade me draw up my chair. 
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He wrote again : 

"All's there in order: th. Drake papers sorted 
out : th. Y. papers copies : orignls. in chests." 

" But what's it all about ? " I asked. 

I will set down what he told me in my own words 
rather than in his difficult abbreviations. It caused me 
no surprise. Much of it I have not concealed in my 
tale, and there is no mystery or revelation in it I 
think the uppermost feeling in my mind was some 
such feeling as you experience when, as a man, you 
revisit places that have made great vague impres- 
sions on you in your childhood and see how con- 
tracted and fallen in they seem. All those early 
terrors I had known, of bluebottles, dead Drakes 
buried upright, wicked Yewdales and all the rest of 
it, vanished in an explanation so common and vulgar 
that it is hardly worth the setting down. MarUia 
Drake had long since lost her power to terrify me ; 
that she had borne an illegitimate son to one David 
Yewdale, who had inherited by will and promptly 
entailed the property, seemed a century-old scandal 
too petty to waste liiought on; and as Mr. Famish 
added, " lUegitt a flea in Pongo's ear," I saw with 
what malice he had chosen the time for his explana- 
tion. 

" Aren't you afraid, Mr. Famish ? " I asked. 

" Look at th. papers." 

Following his pointing finger, I took up first a 
bundle of deeds of his copying ; I was setting them 
down again when he tapped smartly on his board. 
I looked again, and then I saw the extraordinary jest 
with which for so long he had amused himself. The 
paper in my hand had a great flourishing heading, 
apparently engraved ; at first I had taken the two 
portraits for the heads of Kings and Queens ; now I 
saw that the steward had been sufficiently an artist 
to put in a head that bore a distant resemblance to 
my grandfather himself, and another of a woman 
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with three black fillets across her brow. Bewildered, 
I took up another paper. In this, that seemed at 
first to be decorated with a device of flowers and 
scrollwork, I discovered a number of little imps and 
devils, very artificial, but done in so deridy a pen- 
manship as to appear at a glance <M-dinaiy lawyer's 
work. In another he had expended his fancy in 
makii^ a sort of ornament of a jester's cap and 
bells ; in another a zany grimaced out of a thicket of 
spiny ornament ; in another a black " WHEREAS " 
read upside-down ; and yet another nKxrked the 
dragon and the roundels. I let them fall from my 
hands in amazement, and stared open-mouthed at 
the spleenful old cripple. 

"I hvnt deluded you, for )rr. mother's sake," he 
wrote ; and after a while I found words again. 

" Then what is barring an entail ? " I asked 

"To do that he wd. have to buy th. estate: he^ 
no money." 

"What?" I shouted; ". . . But he has money; 
he's rich ! " 

Mr. Famish's mouth opened slowly. 

"He has money in Ford, in wool-madiines ; for 
years he's had it, and he's rich '* 

I could hardly read the words he scribbled : " Yr. 
grandf. ? "— " Yes! " I cried 

His hand shook so that he upset his little stock of 
paper, and it fluttered to the floor. He scribbled 
hastily on the board itself. 

"Put all away." Then suddenly he stopped and 
listened intently; steps were heard outside, and he 
sank back and shook his lean head. " Too late : let 
it stand: he can't get it w.out payg. th. price" be 
wrote. — '^ Except for influence," thought I ; and my 
grandfather entered with Ailse and Walter Yewdale. 

He stopped, seeing the table spread out with 
papers. 

" What's all this ? " he said ; and Mr. Famish's note 
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to me bade me fetch Jane Culley. When I returned 
my grandfather was speaking. 

" ril do no male' o' wark o' the Lord's Day," he 
was saying; but for all that his gaze fell on the 
nearest papers. Mr. Famish glanced at Walter 
Yewdale, who shook his head uneasily. 

" * Six days shalt thou labour and do-all thou hast 
to do, but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God,' " he said. 

" Well spoke," said my grandfather ; " but 'tis not 
commanded us to shut our eyes and ears o' the Lord's 
Day. Yet, lest it should seem a sin, we'll pray first" 

He did so where he stood . . . 

" And now, what is't ? " He picked up a bundle. 

Mr. Famish watched him unwinkingly. By-and- 
bye, without removing his eyes from the paper, my 
grandfather put out his hand behind him for a chair, 
and Ailse supplied one. Then suddenly his fore- 
head became knitted ; his two bosses of hair seemed 
to move slightly of themselves, and the paper shook 
in his hand. He looked up as if to speak, but resumed 
his reading. He took up another paper, and his face 
blackened. 

"What's this.^" he said in a hollow voice. 

There was no room even for him to doubt Paper 
after paper shook his faith of years to the very 
centre ; his cherished mad belief rested on no better 
foundation than poor Phoebe's unbom babe's. The 
confounding of so many dead Drakes my grandfather 
bore in his own person ; and even his rage failed as 
paper after paper presented fresh insults. 

He rose. 

" And what's all this to do wi' me, Robert Famish ? " 
he whispered. 

The paralytic's bright black eyes did not flinch 
under his look ; he gazed as fixedly and more calmly 
back, not moving a muscle of his face. I never 
saw anything so mortal inflexible, and mag- 
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nificent as the way these two men looked at one 
another. My grandfather might have been a statue, 
for not a breath escaped his inflated chest; all ex- 
pressions were now lost in one of rigid hate ; and a 
full minute had elapsed, and my grandmother's hands 
were moving about her bosom, before Mr. Famish 
slowly Ufted his writing-hand, set the tip of his 
thumb to his nose, and extended his claw-like fingers 
in a contemptuous gesture. The breath came out 
of my grandfather's chest as from a pair of bellows ; 
for a moment I thought he would tear the mocking 
image in the chair; and then Mr. Famish closed his 
eyes and seemed to go to sleep. My grandfather 
strode out 

He did not retum that night, nor on the morrow. 
None knew — I do not now know — ^where he went; 
it was not until the third day after that we saw him 
again. He was calm, and looked neither at me nor at 
Famish. But I recognise now that he was not the 
same man again after that Sunday morning; and I 
swept the ta^le-full of papers together, carried them 
up to a garret, and flung them into a comer. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PROSELYTE. 

Maybe Walter Yewdale was not so far wrong when 
he said the flesh worked rebelliously in me; for 
though I will not say I had preferred him as a sinner, 
yet I wished, as a matter of taste, that he had not 
made the brethren so free of his conversioa But 
this matter of taste he never would discuss with me ; 
indeed, he carried it off with a certain dignity. 

" I am bom a gentleman," he said on one occasion, 
" but there are no gentlemen in God's presence. I 
have delicacies — too many of them; it is those very 
delicacies I distrust Nay, think, John: There are 
men and women in Undercliffe you have known for 
years; I hardly knew them for months; and what 
have these proved to you and to me ? You have a 
cool head all the time ; it is topsail you are short of 
rather than ballast; but I? — I know myself a Uttle 
now. I was not headstrong enough to make a Bailey, 
nor yet was my flesh so weak that I did not feel the 
temptation ; too strong not to venture into the current, 
John, and not strong enough to guide myself in 

*' I don't think it does a man good to talk too much 
about himself," said I ; but he paid no heed. 
" Delicacies ? Puffs and breaths that another would 
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never have felt, I have been sensitive to them; I 
have no suet in my composition, John. Others lum- 
bered and dragged along — I was sliding swiftly and 
easily to the fall I know now what I am. The cir- 
cumstances are altered, not I. There is no strength 
for me but in the fairway of the GospeL If I let my 
taste govern my duty I am lost I dare not do it, 
and I deserve gentler thoughts than you give me." 

It seemed a pathetic sort of confession for a man 
to make, and somehow it made me too feel a trifie 
ashamed ; but as he continued, becoming with every 
word he spoke more and more a brother, I am afraid 
the old distaste awoke in me. 

"There are no gentlemen in God's sight," he re- 
peated. "There souls are naked. That which is 
hidden shall be brought to light Many that are 
last shall be first, and the fiirst last Perhaps to the 
unworthiest the words shall be said, ' Friend, go up 
higher ' " 

I interrupted him. 

" And so forth ; no use discussing it — Is the day 
for your wedding hxed yet ? " 

" Yes. At last your grandfather has consented, 
and we shall be married in about three weeks." He 
looked at his watch. "I must go and see her in a 
few minutes. The ninety and nine sheep in the 
wilderness must be left for the one that was almost 
lost through my error ; poor little sheep ! — ^I love her, 
John — and yet " 

" And yet what ? " I demanded. 

It was a true Yewdale answer. * — and yet I have 
asked myself what that love is. I think of her, ob, 
so gently ! but is it that my heart is full of the comfort 
I would bring her — ^that the Grace I would have her 
share with me makes me over-tender ? I have felt a 
httle so in giving a shilling to a beggar " 

" For God's sake, Walter, put such thoughts away! " 
I cried testily. " Why, why, why ? I believe nothing 
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but that killed your father ; and now you would prove 
there is nothing stable in men's hearts." 

" Do you never wonder why you rejoice and love 
and hate ? " 

"Not in that way," said I; and he made me the 
imanswerable answer. 

" I am as I am made," he said. 

I changed the subject abruptly. 

" Your cousin sends her regards," I said. 

" Ah ! She has written to you ? " he said. 

For the Ford carrier had brought me a letter the day 
before. Doctor Millman had procured her an intro- 
duction to one Pedley, who had a theatre near the 
market, and she was rehearsing three parts, of a 
page, a watchman, and a lady-m-waiting, in "The 
Siege of Ford." The three parts comprised sixteen 
and a half lines, of which (she was careful to point 
out) the lady-in-waiting ^poke only three words, so 
that it worked out at eight lines a part for the other 
two. The piece was to be produced in February, 
on the occasion of the great festival of the wool- 
combers, and if I could manage it I was to go ; there 
was also in the play a Ghost, a clog-dance, etc., etc. 
I told Walter Yewdale all this, and he frowned and 
tapp)ed his foot. 

" If I could only sell this unlucky estate and get 
away ! " he murmured ; " but I cannot do that until 
I am of age. My father made no provision, but I feel 
that he left my cousin a charge to me ; I would sell it 
for half its value, furnish her with a portion, and 
emigrate with my wife. . . . The theatre! Aren't 
players rogues and vagabonds.^ What is my cousin 
doing among them? — ^There was once a prize- 
fighter, John, an abandoned man and a companion 
of sinners ; but he heard the Word and turned, and 
took the Gospel into theatres and taverns, where he 
met with scoffings and revilings, and earned for him- 
self a crown " 
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" I am not disposed to hear much of thai of your 
cousin," I said; "upon my word, it's cool of you, 
Walter!" 

" The life of a player is a life of snares and pitfolls 
That prize-fighter spoke of hardened men and shame- 
less women, and of the mockings that were his portion 
of glory. Would God I could get her out of it ! " 

It was with difficulty I controlled myself; indeed, 
I think I was only enabled to do so at all because of 
his last words. 

" If you want money to portion your cousin and 
emigrate," I said, " I have no doubt my grandfather 
will see to that" 

" He refused me once before," he murmured ; " but 
he has given me something better. His is an ardent 
and burning spirit At first, I think, he thought my 
conversion was a little sudden '* 

*' I should have thought the brethren were used to 
sudden conversions." 

"I dislike the way you constantly refer to them," 
he said austerely. " At first he thought it was sudden, 
and he wrought most movingly for me in private; 
and — ^and — ^it is just such a light-poised mind as mine 
that does experience it of a sudden. You will not 
say that Saul of Tarsus was not gentle ? " 

It was on my lips to say something of Abraham 
Tordoff, but I didn't; instead, I asked if he knew 
anything of this woolcombers' festival in Ford. He 
didn't ; and then I asked him further about his plan 
of emigration. 

"The sooner I could leave the better," he said; 
"oh, if the time would only pass on! The ties I 
have contracted here make it difficult for me to re- 
main. It is a sort of cowardice to leave for sudi a 
reason as mine, but I will not pretend to more 
strength than I have. If I stayed here I should have 
to go among the men I have clinked pots with and 
watched mains with and betted with on my riding; 
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and I haven't the courage. * I do the best I caa . . . 
And now I must go to Phoebe," he said, looking at 
his watch again. 

It was easy to see that it would be embarrassing 
for him to seek to pluck such a brand as, say, Tommy 
Bum, from the burning, or to set about to convert 
Tom Bailey; and, indeed, when I consider that he 
might have stumped the countryside, making a dis- 
play of himself in inn-parlours and oUierwise earning 
for himself a share of the same glory as the prize- 
fighter, I think that in a very dSicult situation he 
behaved with tact and even with dignity. Even his 
concern for my own welfare I admired grudgingly, 
though usually I cannot see that the man who has 
made a mess of his own life is the best pilot for 
others ; and if, whai he came to speak at the Meet- 
ing-house (very eloquently, they say, which I can 
well believe) he dwelt more in hope for the future 
than in bewailing the past, why, there were plenty of ^ 
the brethrai who inclined the other way. 

But if I liked him less and admired him more, my 
grandmother declared herself far more openly. 

" Tis wicked, e'en to think on it, since there's for- 
giveness for all," she said ; " but I can't but feel there 
were time enow yet for t' blessed Grace ; he isn't 
twenty. He isn't t* fansome lad that shook his leg 
at Pattie's wedding: wick as a whin he were, and 
such a colour wi' wine and dancing — ^red as a rose. 
Ay, it were t' pomp o' t' flesh ; that's ower-true ; but 
he looks a white peaked look o' Grace, and a blush is 
a bonnie colour when all's said. (Thou mustn't re- 
peat this, Johnnie.) Happen reglar wedlock, as ye 
might say, '11 pick him up a bit Mr. Home, that 
wed t' cham'ermaid — and I'm wearying to see my 
bonnie bird back fro' Ford — ^Mr. Home " 

But I fled 

Walter's wedding, which was to be as quiet as 
possible, was to ta5:e place at Haybum; and Hay- 
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bum being in another parish, it was necessary for 
them to sleep three nights there. All arrangements 
were left to my grandmother, and I drove her over 
to engage lodgings for them and to arrange for 
someIx)dy to bestow Phoebe in marriage. All the 
way back she talked garrulously. 

" See ye don't loss ? scrap o paper wi' t* lodgings 
on — though to be sure they're fan: o' t* o(^x>site sides 
o' t' street," she said. " 'Twad but set folk whispering 
if they had to ask questions. . . Yon minister had 
a Ixxmie whisker, and a merry eye an' all, for all 
his cloth. Your father had a reddish whisker, 
Johnnie, curly like a watter-dog; I remember oot 
Christmas we blinded ve wi' a han'kercher and bade 
thee go kiss thy mother; and t! way thou louped 
when thou felt thy father's whisker! — I mind another 
time owd Donty Wright (he*s dead) cutting thy 
hair ; thou were naughbut t' height o' three peimorm 
o' capper ; and he scraped thee wi' t' back o' t^ razor 
and popped t' lather-brush into thy nKMith, and thoa 
spluttered — how things does come about, to be sure! 
. . . And dear, dear! Now I bethink me, Donty 
were a Havbum man ; I wonder if that Mrs Wright's 
aught tul nim that Phoebe's to stay wi'! . . . Ye'rc 
to drive her ower o' Friday, and theyTl be wed o* 
t' Monday. . .*' 

In my reply to Miss Dorothy's letter I told her 
how things stood; and though my grandfather was 
going over to Ford that day (he now rode over once 
or twice a week to confer with Lawyer Cathcart), I 
preferred to entrust my letter to the common carrier. 
Pongo was very bu^, too, riding up and down ^ 
estate; and sometimes Walter Yewdale rode with 
him. I gathered that some kind of an inventory 
was being made; nothing now remained but for 
Pongo to make the best bargain he could in the 
purdiase of the estate ; and in this Mr. Famish was 
utterly helpless. Whether or not my grandfadier 
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had thought of turning the steward out I cannot 

say. 

The wedding was effected very quietly. I drove 

Walter and Phoebe over to Haybum on the Friday, 

and on the Monday Ailse and 1 followed. We were 

the only witnesses* and I drove back by Hebden, 

which was farther round, but less frequented than 

the Undercliffe road. Phoebe— Mrs. Walter Yewdale 

— came straight to the Hall; the little sitting-room 

that had been Miss Doroth/s was given to her; 

and only my g^randmother saw much of her. By- 

and-bye the butter-cross awoke to the fact that 

Phoebe was now mistress of the Hall; but I will 

pass over that 

» • • • • 

And so pasf'd that autumn, and half of that 
winter, with little incident Twice I went over to 
Ford, staying the night on each occasion and return- 
ing home very heavy with love. Times were bad, 
and a great discontent was growing. The machinery 
had thrown many out of work ; I do not understand 
such questions; and when I sought enlightenment 
of my grandfather he flew into an unusual passion. 
This surprised me, since he had known poverty and 
hardship himself, and had, so far as I knew, no 
reason to be implacable against these workpeople; 
but he had never a good word for them, and stormed. 

"They're sackless, shiftless hounds 1" he cried. 
''Starving, say ye? And isn't now t* time o' all 
times to mak' brass ? I ha' made brass i' f past, but 
if I were a young man I'd mak' twentvr times as 
much. — How, say ye? Ay, how? T' Ford o' 
to-day 'U be put i' one comer o' t' Ford o* to-morrow. 
Fd buy land, and if I coiddn't buy it I'd get it o' long 
leases. There's land outside Ford, neither moor nor 
meadow nor muck-heap, that ye can get for a'most 
a quit-rent, and everv foot o' it's a fortune forever. 
Who's buying it ? Not a dozen men ; and here^ wi' 
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brass to pick up, men says they're starving-! . . . 
Ay, that's t* sort that al'ays will starve. They ha' 
t' doom o' poverty i' their faces and i' every word 
they say. They sit i' alehouses and talk jealous 
talk o' fowk that isn't so shiftless as theirsels; all 
maisters^ same as t' harrow-teeth is to t' toad 
They're t' stuflF they mak* alehouse pc^tidans o', 
and servants that kens better nor their maisters» and 
grand managers o' other fowk's business, and them 
wi' schemes for everybody to get rich but 
theirsels " 

Whereupon I put in a word I had heard at the 
doctor's. 

"Like the man who invented Big Ben," I said; 
and Pongo continued to storm, ^d I discovered 
this change in him, that he was now all set on money. 
He no longer cared who knew it It was now the 
only thing that moved him to a passion ; and many 
of file brethren doffed their caps to him in the street 

I have said the autumn passed with Uttle incident ; 
but in December two thmgs happened that made 
a difference in our life at Blackboy. On the fourth, 
Phoebe's babe was bom — a ^1 ; and on the night of 
the twenty-first Robert Farmsh had his second stroke. 

My grandfather would not so much as go into 
Phoebe's room to see the infant; but Ailse was 
delightful with it She crooned over the babe an 
hour together, and with her in the rocM[n Phoebe 
seemed brighter and happier than I had seen her. 
Hitherto she had seemed a little constrained in her 
husband's presence, as if, poor child, he fadd done 
her more nonour than she would have dared to 
claim; now he played second fiddle, and, I think, 
rejoiced in it, seeing Phoebe's timidity break down. 
It was pretty to see them together in the littk 
sitting-room; and though I recked little of Mr. 
Richard's fine theories of wholesome blood and so 
forth, I could not see that Walter Yewdale bad done 
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so dcfsperate a thing after all in taking to wife one 
such as she was. Her voice always reminded me a 
little of my gfrandmother's for deepness; but more 
than once I have seen Walter wince when, in some 
submissive phrase, she seemed to accept as a favour 
what was hers by right. 

And for poor Mr. Famish, somehow I thought it 
well not to sorrow overmuch. This last visitation 
had been hanging over him for so long, ready to fall 
at any moment, that his life could hardly be regarded 
as the Hves of other folk. Already he had survived 
his usefulness; but whether folk die of that I can- 
not say; I have known those who didn't We had 
noticed no change in him, save that, all being now 
set in order so far as he could set it, his unoccupied 
hands had drummed lightly hour after hour on his 
writing-board. On the evening of this second 
attack he had detained me for a while after the 
others had gone to bed, but there had been nothing 
of any significance in our talk, and by-and-bye I had 
bidden him ^ood-night By morning he was as 
Ailse found Imn. 

He lived so for exactly four days. He had no 
further communication with us, and on that morning 
at the end of the fotu: days he looked so little 
different that I could hardly believe he had breathed 
his last Ailse fotmd in his pocket the miniature of 
my mother, but nothing else save his handkerchief 
and three or four keys. The silhouette I kept, 
having as good a right to it as anybody. My grand- 
father came in from the collecting of rents ; he took 
off his parson's hat and prayed a formal sort of 
prayer; and he and I carried the dead steward 
upstairs and laid him upon the bed that for so long 
he had used so little. 
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CHAPTER XXVHL 

THE PAGEANT. 

On the morning of the twenty-first of February I 
had set forth at four o'clock for Ford town ; ana as 
early as seven the roads beyond Witton were filled 
with chaises, traps, dog-carts, waggons and saddle- 
horses, all setting in a steady stream towards the 
town. A dozen times I had tried to push forward 
at a quicker pace than the rest, but haa had to give 
it up and to be satisfied with the common jog-trot; 
and I had amused myself watching the drivers and 
passengers and pedestrians. All were in high ^irits 
in the grey dawn, some eating their brea^asts in 
the carts, some filling mugs of ale from stone jars, 
the children waving Httle toy flags; and for a mile 
or more I had found myself peimed at the tail of 
a cart that held a family party — the woman a wide- 
lapped, squinting, good-tempered body, seven or 
eight children, and the husband (who had a brass 
instrument in a poke <m his bade) driving. The 
woman would make loud love to me, to the enter- 
tainment of all about us. 

" Tha moant be vexed 'at I tak* to t' lad, Sammy," 
she cried over her shoulder to her husband ; " tha 
will *nt live for iwer, tha knaws, and I can't abide t' 
thought o' a widow's bonnet" 
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The husband gave a loud laugh ; and to be getting 
my hand into uiis courting business, I asked the 
woman where I might see her in Ford, that we 
might give Sammy and the children the sUp. 

" Hell be leaving me, t* trash 'at he is, as soon 
as these shepherdesses owns up, so tha mun watch 
thy time, doy." 

"He'll ha' slimmer oats to thresh nor thee, Keigh- 
ley Kate I " somebody bawled. 

"Higher i' bone and lower i* beef, happen," she 
retorted, "—eh, sitha but he's blushing! I'd be t* 
death of a crown to see thee shame like yon, 
Sammy. Never heed, lad ; talking 11 be about thy 
share, I'm thinking"; and the noisy creature set 
one of the children across her capacious lap, turned 
his clouts up, and skelped him lustily, whereat shouts 
of laughter resounded. 

A couple of miles out of Ford the church bells 
could be heard ringing, and the sun got up brilliantly. 
I looked for an opening, slipped forward, and left 
Keighley Kate bewailing the loss of me. Descend- 
ing the hills to the right, another dense stream of 
men and women and horses and vehicles flowed to 
join our own, and by-and-bye we had to halt again 
and mark time. It was tedious, advancing in yards 
and half -yards ; I made a guess where Goodram End 
would lie, drew in under a wall, dismounted at a 
gate, and led the mare across fields. I came into 
another thronged road not far above the doctor's 
houses and dismounted at his door. 

The doctor shook hands with me heartily. 

"We've waited for you; put this in your pocket 
if your himgry ; we breakfast at the windows I have 
secured ; now, lads and lasses ! " 

He crammed a bag of biscuits into my hand. A 
dozen or more people were assembled, the ladies 
bonneted and gloved. Mrs. Hood and Miss Dorothy 
smiled and nodded across the room to me, and soon 
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the doctor set up a dinning on a big gong in the 
hall. 

I have little recollection of how we got to our 
station, through the jostling and pushing and sway- 
ing of the crowd ; we arrived at a staymaker's shop 
at the bottom of the Westgate, passea up a crooked 
staircase, and disposed ourselves at the three win- 
dows of a partly-cleared workroom. The windows 
were open, and through them rose the noise and 
shouting of the crowd below. The doctor xmpaxkGi 
a hamper, and we breakfasted at the windows^ the 
crowd chafiing and cat-calling at us, <m whom we 
shook our crumbs. Every window on the other 
side of the street was open and filled with faces; 
the shop or warehouse immediately opposite to us 
bore the sign of a coal-merchant; and from a win- 
dow somewhere above us children shouted "'Coals I 
Coals ! " to which other voices shouted shrilly back, 
** Stays! Stays! " and cheered. 

"An old device, George," I heard Doctor MiUman 
say to Mr. Hood; "amuse the people when things 
are in a bad way. (John, you know Mr. Hood, I 
think?) Poor Yewdale's wise man, Solomon, did it, 
and they bimdled his son out neck and crc^ — So 
young Walter's married, John ? . . ." 

I stopped and talked to them for some minutes* 
and then sought Miss Dorothy. She was talking to 
a tall man, whom she introduced as Captain Fairlie 
He merely nodded to me. 

" This is Mr. Drake, Captain Fairlie," she said, a 
little stiffly ; and he gave me a bow this time. She 
asked him to be good enough to fetch her doak, and 
immediately I to^ his chau:. By-and-bye I felt my 
shoulder touched. — "I say — ^Mr. Drake— -that^s my 
place," I heard him say ; but I affected not to under- 
stand, and the doak was passed over. 

"WeU, John," she said, setthng herself, -—now 
tell me all the news." 
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••Who's that fellow?" I asked 

"A friend of the doctor's," she said, and I felt 
that she rebuked me this time ; '* — ^tell me the news." 
I told her all that had happened at Blackboy, steal- 
ing glances at her the while that set my heart beating 
quickly. 

It would be turned ten o'clock when the distant 
winding of a horn was heard and a faint cheering 
seemed to swell and to roll down the Westgate. 
We all leaned forward, and then laughed; it was 
but a party of antic mummers that had taken a fancy 
to hcaA the procession. 

" Mr. Famish gone, and a little baby-girl at Black- 
boy, and Walter thinking of emigrating ! " she mused 
(I had said nothing to her of her cousin's views on 
the subject of the stage); "how he must have 
altered!^' 

" I think he found giving up smoking the hardest 
of all . . . Ah, now they are comingl " 

A band crashed, and a herald bearine a flag could 
be seen heading the pageant The dieering grew 
loud about us, and there followed the herald a 
couple of dozen bearded men on horses that were 
caparisoned each with a single fleece. — ^"I'm sorxy 
he's denied himself his smoking," said Miss Dorothy ; 
and I set her doak about her shoulders, for it was 
none too warm. 

Many men on horses were passing below us, men 
of substance, bravely attired in blue and scarlet and 
white, with coloured sashes and handsome nets of 
yam over their horses' necks. The loud brass music 
dashed a^iOi and a banner, bome by two men, 
moved stiff and fluttering down the street Captain 
Fairlie was standing on a chair behind us, and Miss 
DoroUiy turned to speak to me, but another band 
blared forth suddenly and drowned her words. 
Under the window passed an endless procession of 
apprentices and masters' sons in scarlet coats, 
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feathered and ribboned and knotted showily; the 
crowd hurrahed and called to their acquaintances in 
the procession ; the pea-shooters were going from 
the window above us. My hand touched Miss 
Dorothy's shghtiy ; "her cloak fell forward and covered 
the hands ; my own closed firmly on hers ; and even 
in the heaven to which my heart was suddenly caught 
up I do not know but a quick doubting sense of 
the depths of a woman's guile came into my nund 
— ^for she chattered to Mrs. Hood on the other 
side of her» and even turned to speak to Captain 
Fairlie. 

So you will understand that I am but so-so at 
describing that procession. Everybody was cheering 
now. The banners flapped and crowded together 
at some halt or other; a King and Queen came, 
and Jason and the Princess Medea, and then more 
baimers. Suddenly there was a space in which a 
man attired as a chaplain rode alone ; and the crowd 
cheered hoarsely as, mitred and vestmented, with 
shoes that ttuned in at the toes and a crozier or 
staff in his hand, the man who personated the 
bishop and saint paced forward on a white horse. 
Manv bands broke out all at once; the bishop 
nodded his head gravely and passed slowly on ; and 
after him came I know not what rout of shepherds 
and shepherdesses in light green, banners, bands 
playing their loudest, bobbing poles and standards 
with trophies of fleeces, emblems, rams' heads with 
gilded horns, and hand-combs. I believe there were 
charcoal-burners, too, aiid dyers, and wool-combers 
with white wigs ; but Miss Dorothy leaned ever so 
little towards me, very sweet and trusting, and when 
I thought to look from the window again a shouting 
crowd had fallen in behind the tail of the procession 
and filled the street. 

"Ay, ay, all very well," I heard the doctor grunt, 
" but for every hundred here there's a thousand at 
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Fairweather Green. I, as a doctor, go among these 
people, George. . . ." 

Miss Dorothy disengaged her hand, and, rising, 
made her way from the window into the stay-shop. 
Somebody stepped between us, and it was a httle 
while before I was able to follow her. Captain 
Fairlie was there before me. 

"... And I shall sit in front and fling a bouquet, 
Miss Yewdale," he was saying ; " may I ? " 

"For whom — ^the page, or the watchman, or the 
ladv-in-waiting? " 

He whispered something, and she caught sight of 
me. "I ought not to listen to you,** she said 
demurely; "excuse me now." ' 

I approached the table, which was littered with the 
cloaks and wraps of the ladies and with stays made 
and partly made. 

" What ought you not to listen to ? " I said under 
my breath. 

''* Why, to what Captain Fairlie was saying to me," 
she replied provokingly. 

" And what was thalit ? " 

" Heigho ! And when did I give you the right to 
ask me such questions, Mr. Drake ? " 

"This last half hour," said I earnestly, "unless 
it was one of your stage antics." She laughed. 

" Don't kick that band-box. Were you jealous, 
that you took the captain's seat in that barefaced 
fashion ? " 

" No." 

"Oh, that isn't true, and isn't complimentary if it 
were ; but if you are not, send him to me." 

" Not I," I muttered ; and she made a little mock- 
ing face at herself in the leaden-hued mirror over 
the mantelpiece. Mrs. Hood came up. 

"The crowd's thinning a little, and the doctor 
thinks we may venture out; will you two come 
together?" she said. 
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No^ thought I within myself; but the captain 
ai^>earing at that moment, I had pushed between 
him and Miss Dorothy at the top of the crooked 
stairs before I was aware. We passed through the 
fan-lighted door together and came out into the 
street The crowd was still very dense, and we could 
do little but drift with it ; and, picturing to myself her 
grief when she should learn that I had gone back to 
Undercli£Fe and hanged myself in my Uttle chamber, 
I gave Miss Dorothy my arm in a careless sort of 
way. She rehearsed her sixteen lines loud enough 
for me to hear. Rough lads, their arms about one 
another, charged here and there and made horseplay ; 
men, a hundred at a time, shouted songs and 
choruses ; and one song, with a shout of " Big Ben ! " 
for chorus, could be heard like a bell above all the 
rest Some were already drunk; and one in- 
toxicated fellow stumbled heavily against a woman 
in front of me who carried a baby. 

Now I cannot endure to see a woman used roughly, 
and at that my sulks vanished in a twink. I saw the 
woman's face as she turned, and it was white and 
frightened. The captain was behind us. ''Ask 
the captain to take you," I said quickly to Miss 
Dorothy; and without another word I stepped for- 
ward and todc the child from the woman. 

" Haw, haw, haw ! " a fellow laughed hoarsely ; " it 
f awers it father a bit an' all ! " 

" Rockabye, bam ! " another cried. 

I secured the wcnnan's arm in mine. 

"That's it — see she doesn't slip thee — babbies 
has been held afore ! " 

They laughed and jeered, and I was furiously red. 
The woman clinging to my arm told me she lived 
in a Win^ behind the church and that she would be 
thankful if I could get her there; and we left the 
mocking voices behind us. I had lost sight of Miss 
Dorothy and the captain long before we reached 
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the Wing. It was a narrow, s^qualid street, and 
women sat on doorsteps suckling children and 
scolding shrilly. I saw a glance pass between two 
of them that made my cheeks scarlet again ; the 
name of Flawping Sail came into my mind; and I 
resolved not to enter the house. We had poor 
people in UndercUfife, but nothing, I thanked uod, 
like those half-dressed creatures that lived in that 
dismal Wing. I had a glance of the interior of the 
single room, the empty grate, the few pieces of 
flannel and clothing that hung on a strings and some 
broken bread on the deal table ; then I handed over 
the baby and hastened down the alley, with women 
and children begging at my heels and abusing me 
that I gave them nothing. 

The doctor shook his head as at an old story when 
I told him where I had been. 

*' These people owe me too much money for me 
not to know how little of it they have," he said sadly ; 
"processions are all very well . . . but confound it 
that we should feel as responsible for the world as 
if we had made it ! We are a merry gathering here, 
at all events ; ring for glasses, George, and we'll 
drink success to Miss Yewdale to-night in the — ^what 
is it ? ' The Skeleton Lover ? * — The Unnatural 
Unde.^' — ^'The Siege of Ford.* Now, John, can 
you manage your port better yet? . ., . Your head? 
I know all about your head; you break May- 
poles. . . .*' 

The ladies sang and played, and in the evening 
we all went to see Miss Dorothy in "The Siege (rf 
Ford." Once afterwards, as you shall hear, I visited 
Pedle/s Theatre and I will not linger to describe 
it now. The audience was very noisy, and "The 
Siege of Ford," if it pretended to any goodness 
at all, was a very bad piece. I daresay folk 
thought we were off our heads from the way in 
which we clapped a slight figure at the back or the 
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stage — ^whom at first I didn't recognise for a dark 
wig; and the captain's bouquet was appropriated 
by a very fat woman who played Lady Fairfax 
(I remembered my ancestor's medal, and laughed 
at the doctor's joke about "my folk")- Miss 
Dorothy spoke the sixteen lines, we all agreed, with 
great bravery and spirit; but it was the dog-dance 
that moved that unappredative audience to applause. 
The doctor and Mrs. Hood took a coach round to 
the stage door to brii^ Miss Dorothy home after- 
wards, and back in the doctor's house we all con- 
gratulated her. The fire burned brightly and 
twinkled in the wry-glass, and we had more music 
(there was always music at the doctor's). Soon 
Millman cried, "Enough of that sentimental stufiF — 
I'll give you a song " ; and as his^ merry voice brcrfce 
out into a ballad that beshrewed Cupid ior a whimper- 
ing puling boy, I smiled, happy again, knowing a 
great deal better than he. 

For I had seen Miss Dorothy at the foot of the 
stairs* in the passage where the antlers were; and 
this is what had taken place between us : 

" Wait — ^wait a minute, TcJin," she had said ; and 
then, in no great huny to begin, she had trifled with 
one foot against the bottom of the newel-post in a 
pretty, bashiful sort of way. 

" vfhait is it ? ** I had asked her, my heart beating 
at a great rate. 

" I never thanked you when you flung a man down- 
stairs for me," she said, " iot I wished to think — to 
think — that you would do that for any woman; I 
wanted to think so, John." 

" Indeed," I had replied, " I am big enough to bully 
most folk and to call it by a fine name if I want" 

** I will give it its name — ^but not now ; it is what 
poor Mr. Famish had led me to expect of you." 

"Blessings on him if '* I had begun, and 

stopped, tongue-tied. She had k>oked shyly up. 
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" Tm not always acting, John." 

At that I had taken her hand in mine, and her 
fair cheek had come abnost imperceptibly nearer to 
me. All at once I had kissed it, she making a little 
pressure towards me but turning her lips away. 

"I know — oh, I know — we shall quarrel many a 
time," she had whispered. 

" It is then I shall think you are acting, Dorothy." 

" Maybe you will not be so far wrong, dear," she 
had replied. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LULL. 

My grandfather being far from well about this time, 
it fell to my lot to convey nmnerous letters from 
him to Lawyer Cathcart, and often, awaiting the 
lawyer's reply, to stay the night in Ford This, you 
may imagine, suited me well enough; but for all 
that I ocmld not make an ixm of the doctor's house 
once or twice every week, and so three times out of 
four I put up at the "Bowling Green,"* spending, 
maybe, the fourth night at Goc^ram End. This is 
not to say that I did not contrive to see Miss Dorothy 
more frequently than that; but since I was seldom 
able to time my visits, I could for the most part do 
little more than hang about likely streets, such as 
those where the Theatre and Grammar School were, 
on the chance of seeing her. I blush for all that 
wasted time, and also for the secrecy we made of 
our meetings; at least, I say I do; and to give a 
kind of countenance to these stealthy meetings, she 
was at great pains to exercise me in the French 
tongue. I was not allowed to speak in ^Ei^Iish 
(though sometimes at the end of half an hour it 
would oocur to one of us that we had slipped com- 
fortably back); and for the rest, we "J^-ed" and 
"tu as-ed"* about the streets of Fcvd, exchanging 
foolish gentle glances as if our youth would last for 
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It was during these visits to Ford that I picked 
up a little of the events of that disastrous year that 
are now become history, and history, in a sense, 
more grave than the picturesque doings of Kings 
and Queens. These things are too solemn for me 
to write about, except in so far as they bear im- 
mediately on my tale. I could describe the meetings 
at Fairweather Green, or the scenes outside the Dis- 
pensary, or the bands of workless workmen who began 
to roam the town and the surroimding country ; but 
of the causes of it all (so many able men taking either 
side and contradicting one another flatly) my opinion 
is of little value, and this is not the place for it 

The doctcMr's gloomy comments had prepared me 
for trouble ; therefore, as the discontent grew, it did 
not greatly surprise me when I heard of a common 
garotting and robbery on the high road between 
Witton and Haybum. Maybe the man would not 
have been hurt had he not, naturally enough, resisted ; 
as it was, he lay for two days unconscious in Witton, 
and a warrant was issued against some person or 
persons unknown. It is only fair to say, however, 
that there was little of this, and that the breaking 
up of frames and machinery, that has been so much 
spoken of, did not begin till long afterwards ; but it 
has come in my way to learn something of crowds, 
and of that sort of crowd that is called a mob ; and 
there is always somebody ready for lawlessness. The 
doctor grumbled that nobody was apprehended for 
this robbery; and he held that it would have been 
better for two or three to be brought to book 
rather than that all should be saddled with the 
responsibility. 

As work became scarcer, and more and more men 
were compelled to throw down, my grandfather's 
bitterness against them only increased. He now 
talked almost exclusively of money and of the making 
of money. 

17 
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"The/U strike, will they?" he would often cry. 
•'Well, let 'em strike; Big Ben '11 out-strike 'em. 
Grrrr ! I ha' telled ye what they are : look at their 
faces! — Show me a lad when he's twenty, and I'll 
tell ye fro* his face whether he's bom to be a imder- 
strapper or not; master (Mr servant, he has it writ 
i' his face. I ha' risen ; they can rise if they've a mind 
to. Winnow while t* wind's i' t' door." 

It seemed to me a little like the man at the fair, 
who said he would climb on another's shoulders and 
then pull him up after him ; but I am slow to enter 
into these discussions, and held my peace. 

But things, from all accounts^ continued to get 
worse. Disturbances occurred between those who 
tended the machines and their late comrades, and 
they said that those who ventured to work had to 
be escorted there and back, and were hardly safe in 
their houses : this was affirmed by the one side and 
denied by the other. Beyond dispute, trade was 
leaving the town, and other towns were little better 
off. The magistrates could do nothing. Mill-owners 
held schools in the silent factories, and parents made 
trouble that their children were being tampered with. 
Extra police had been drafted into Ford, and there 
was even talk of holding the military in readiness 
A newspaper had recently been started, and in it I 
read that a banking-house had stopped payment In 
Undercliffe, Job Wray was courting little Annie 
Pyrah ; Joe Catton had taken my grandfather's old 
house ; aild Tommy Bum, having taken his lad into 
the business, was to be seen fuddled at all hours of 
the day. 

Dorothy Yewdale also found her occupation gone, 
for it was summer, and Pedley's Theatre was used 
night after night for meetings of masters and men. 
Her cousin and my grandfather journeyed to Ford 
to confer with Lawyer Cathcart; and once when I 
went to Ford, and stayed the night at Goodran) 
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End, I saw nothing of the doctor, who did not return 
from the Dispensary till daybreak, and then went 
straight to bed. 

They cut the hay about UnderclifFe, and there 
came a man who had once lived at Turle but had 
gone to Ford some years before to seek his fortune. 
His toes stuck out of his shoes; he was thin and 
starved-looking ; and he asked to be given a turn at 
the haymaking. John Fall employed him, but he 
could hardly lift a loaded fork, and was good for little 
but to rake behind the cart Even then he had to 
rest frequently; but he was clever, and showed us 
how to rope a load without getting on top of it 
(which has cost many an Undercliffe man a limb); 
and I got talking to him one day as he rested under a 
hedge. I asked him if he was married. 

"No," he said, "God help them that is, for 'tis 
settled they're to strike i' Jime. I could ha' drawn 
half a crown a week fro' t' strike-fund, but I ha' made 
it ower to a mate wi' a wife and bams, and mony a 
single man's done t' same. There'll be enow o' t' 
lists wi'out single men." 

" How many will strike, then ? " 

" Happen twenty thousand," he said. 

I whistled. 

"All about that There's lists oppen all ower t' 
country; but fowk's poor, and 'tis naughbut t* poor 
helps t' poor." 

" Have you heard of Doctor Millman ? " I asked. 

" O' Goodram End ? Ay. He's a kind man, and 
doesn't send in his bills — ^but 'twad be all t' same if 
he did," he added grimly. " Ye know Ford, then ? " 

I told him of my visit to the Church Wing. 

" Well, Church Wing 11 be about as bad as aught 
there is, so ye've seen a little; but that were i' 
February, and 'tis worse now. I ha' worked i* half a 
dozen towns, yoimg man, and the're al'ays nigh-hand 
J' Church, is these places. Show me t' Church, and 

17* 
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m show ye t' Wing. Ye'll ha' been up at Fair- 
weather and all, then ? " 

" No/' said I ; and he told me of these sullen meet- 
ings, thousands strong, and of how the weaker sort 
of men, sober when in work, got drunk in their misery, 
and of cold combpots and of padposts without a top 
on them, and of very much more that I omit He 
was quiet, but very bitter, particularly against the 
Church. Tommy Bum had given him a pair of old 
shoes, and John Fall shut his eyes when he did not 
work so hard as the rest of the men. His name, I 
remember, was Hodgsoa 

Again I went to Ford, and saw Dorothy Yewdale 
near the Grammar School We no longer spoke 
in French, and she told me how the doctor was 
knocking himself up with night-work in the Dis- 
pensary in addition to his ordmaiy practice ; and on 
top of this he was a member of some conciliation 
committee or other. 

" Mrs. Hood and I have helped him one or two 
nights," she said; "but I am almost useless — 
look " 

Two barefooted urchins in the road were pointing 
us out to a third; they pattered ahead of us and 
turned, seeking a smile. "Mrs. Hood and I visited 
a few houses '* Dorothy said, colouring prettily. 

" And are these two of them ? " I asked. 

"It seems so; I don't remember them." She 
stopped and spoke to the infants, who grinned and 
trotted contentedly away again. 

" And you think that's useless ? " I said 

" Oh, hush ! " she whispered, pressing my arm. 

The roads all about Witton, almost as far as Hay- 
bum, were filled with groups of idle men. They 
sat in rows under the hedges, sauatting balanced on 
their toes like colliers of a Sunday morning. I had 
begim, for prudence, to do my grandfather's errands 
wiUi a pistol in each pocket; and these pistols, by 
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the way, served me one day in a little incident over 
which I have often laughed. Mr. Cathcart, I should 
explain, was a rather beUicose Justice of the Peace ; 
and calling on him one day, a stunted, stupid-looking 
lad of thirteen opened the door of the outer office to 
me. I had not seen him before. 

" Is Mr. Cathcart in ? " said I ; and, without reply- 
ing, the lad was for closing the door again in my 
face, but I popped my foot in the opening. I waited 
several minutes, and then pushed the door open ; the 
lad was perched on a tall stool, cutting a round 
sucker of leather. 

" Is Mr. Cathcart in .^ " I asked again ; and " What 
d'ye want ? " said he. 

" I want to give him this packet, young man," 
said L 

" Oh ! " said he, and continued to trim bits off 
his leather sucker with the greatest indifference. I 
took the two pistols from my pocket, put the muzzle 
of one against his right temple, and, as he turned in 
fright, clapped the other on the other side. 

" Is Mr. Cathcart in ? " I said mildly ; it was very 
comical ; and at that moment the inner door opened, 
and Mr. Cathcart himself walked into the ante- 
room. 

" What's this ? " he cried ; " violence, Mr. Drake ? — 
Peter, you fool ! Back you go to the workhouse to- 
morrow. — Come in, Mr. Drake. ... A poor numb- 
skull I have got from the workhouse ; shoot him 
next time, Mr. Drake ; come in. . . . So you travel 
armed ? Quite right ; property must be defended ; 
my dient your grandfather and I share the same 
views on that; property is a sacred thing. Quite a 
coincidence, I declare (you will not repeat diis ; I trust 
to your discretion) : I have only this moment signed 
a paper to quarter a company of soldiers — ^hm, hm ! — 
we know where ; the ink is hardly dry ; if the rascals 
won't listen to reason A glass of wine, Mr. 
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Drake? No? Then, pray excuse me while I look 
at this packet you have brought" 

He read the papers over, and then looked up. 

" Mr. Yewdale, I asstune, concurs in this } " 

" I know nothing about it," said I ; and with many 
" Hm, hms ! " he enclosed the packet in a wrapper 
and deposited it in a square tin box with my grand- 
father's name white-painted upon it 

" I will give you a note that this is safely to hand," 
he said, seating himself at his desk and talking as 
he wrote. " The inventory was the chief thing we 
lacked . . . ' delivered safely into my hands * — Peter 
notwithstanding, Mr. Drake: ha, ha! . . . 'Yours 
obediently, C. Cathcart' . . . Little more can be 
done till Mr. Yewdale is of age to suffer a recovery ; 
should you think of taking a holiday, go over to York 
and see the case; I shall attend if necessary, but 
it will hardly be necessary. There is a shufflebottom 
little fellow there called Quayle; he is the Court 
Crier ; an oddity ; he will see all through. . . . My 
compliments to Mr. Drake senior. ... A dull day, 
a dull day indeed — way for the military, Peter. . . . 
Good afternoon . . ." 

AlS I passed the redoubtable Peter (who was 
moistenine the sucker in his mouth and trying it on a 
square ledger), I half drew forth my pistols ; he put 
the ledger up before his face and clung to the tall 
stool with his' legs ; and I descended into the street 

And on the — ^th of Jime, within four mouths of 
the great Festival of the Bishop, the strike was openly 
declared 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PEDLEY'S THEATRE. 

For the most part it was conducted with wonderful 
orderliness^ considering that the men were desperate ; 
and if the soldiers had now and then to dear the 
streets by dropping the butts of their muskets oa 
folk's toes, why, half the people were only out to 
see these same redcoats. Special constables were 
sworn in (Mr. Hood showed me his stafiE) ; but save 
when some officious fellow exceeded his duty there 
was no call for them. Only once, as I shall tell, had 
the soldiers to fix their bayonets. The one or two 
cases of theft were lightly dealt with ; and as week 
succeeded week any flash of spirit there might at 
first have been wore down to a sullen obstinacy that 
was infinitely depressing. I spent one Friday after- 
noon at Fairweather Green, watching the endless 
procession Uiat had come to draw stnke-pay; and 
it puzzled me sorely at the time (being in love, and 
all generous impulses coming naturally to me, and 
tlunking, as they say, that because I was shod all 
the world was covered with shoe-leather) that the 
wittiest inventions of man's brain, such as this wool- 
combing machine, should seem to bring him little 
but trouble, — ^for the masters suffered with the men, 
and as far as I could see only a few professional 
tcdkers, brokers^ goers-between and suchlike parasites 
profited. 
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I have said that, during the summer, Pedle/s 
Theatre near the market (it was Pedley^s freehold) 
had been used for meetings both of masters and 
men ; but with the autumn (the miserable strike still 
continuing) plays and pieces had been put on again, 
though God knows there was little enough money 
stirring for amusements "George Barnwell" had 
been given, and "The Witches of Fewston," and 
" Michael Howe, or the Terrors of Van Dieman's 
Land"; and there was further in rehearsal a most 
pompous piece called "The Deep and Affecting 
Tragedy of Theodosius^ or the Force of Love," 
wherein my sweetheart was to play the part of some 
preposterous wronged virgin or other. This deep 
and affecting piece was, according to the bills, to be 
preceded by a Preamble on the kettledrums by Mr. 
Lot Myers and followed by a Peasant-dance by 
Signor MonticeUi and his troupe; "particular care 
would be taken " (continued the bill) " to perform 
with the utmost decency, and to prevent mistakes 
the bills for the day would be blsick and blue"; 
and I couldn't help wondering what would happen 
should the bills turn out to be of any other colour. 
At last this ridiculous piece had been produced, and 
had played for a week or more to benches almost 
empty. 

Now the name that had been most frequently in 
folk's mouths during this long strujp^le had been 
that of a certain Edward House. This House was 
the men's leader, an able sort of man, who had been 
a scho(^aster, a Methodist preacher, and a good 
many other things. It was he who had organised 
the meetings and processions, who administered the 
strike-fund, who handled all the money that came 
in from other parts, and on whose shoulders rested 
the responsibility that twenty thousand men should 
conduct themselves in a law-abiding manner. It was 
a thankless office, but he seems to have struggled 
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manfully with it ; and though he was cursed by the 
masters and later by the men themselves, it h:^ yet 
to be shown that without him things would not 
have been a great deal worse than they were. 

Word went forth from House that the strike pay 
must be reduced by one half for single men and 
one quarter for such as had famiUes; you may 
gather the weight of care that rested on him from 
the fact that already the books showed a disburse- 
ment of fifteen thousand pounds. There is no 
need for me to say what this reduction meant, nor 
to tell of the mutterings that followed, first against 
things in general, and then against House hixoself, 
as if he had not d<Mie his best I doubt if more 
than one in a dozen of the strikers could write his 
name ; the pay-books were full of " Jas, MidgW x 
his mark," and so forth; and in nearly everything 
else they were very ignorant How House had kept 
them in check, single-handed, for so long passes me 
to tell you, for many of them were the same folk 
who burned the mill in Church Wing in the follow- 
ing year, and committed other violences ; but, taking 
one thing with another, a scapegoat had to be 
found. House had many meetmgs to address in 
other parts; doubtless his just expenses seemed 
princely to those whose pay had been cut down ; 
and House himself seems to have been at times an 
irascible, dogmatic sort of man, and at others just 
as gloomy and despondent This, then, was the 
temper of the people when the deep and affecting 
tragedy was playing in Pedle/s Theatre. 

The rumour began cai the Wednesday night 
House had been over to Outershaw on the Monday 
to address a meeting; he had not returned, and 
inquiries at his lodging had brought no tidings of 
him. By nine o'clock on Thursday night a huge 
crowd had assembled in the space opposite the 
" Bowling Green," where they held the bull- 
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baitings; and messengers brought word that Hotise 
was still absent Two men were despatched on 
horses to Outershaw; constables broke up the 
crowd opposite the "Bowling Green," but the men 
assembled again later. The messengers returned 
with word ^t House had spoken at Outershaw 
on the Monday and had left again immediately. 
" He'll be back to-morrow, to pay out at Fair- 
weather," some said 

"Ay, he'd best be back for that," others muttered 
menacingly. 

At eleven o'clock oa the Friday morning, the 
hour at which the payments should have b^tm, I 
went up to Fairweather ; the two clerks or assistants 
were trying to pacify the crowd. They held the 
strikers in check till two o'clock, and by that time 
the crowd had become en<mnous, thousands beside 
the strikers having flocked to the Green. A little 
lean hot-headed fellow had mounted a cart and was 
speaking in a shrill voice; and as he continued an 
ominous growl arose. The sky had become over- 
cast, as if for rain; and suddenly there seemed to 
arise in a score of places at once clamours that the 
cash-boxes should be brought out. A posse of 
committee-men held the docn: of the school-room 
where the ledgers and records were kept ; the voice 
of the fellow on the cart began to crack r and the 
crowd moved this way and that, as water is moved 
by some deep ground-swell. 

A man worked his way through the crowd and 
set off at a run towards Ford, and another dragged 
out a small table and mounted it Few could luive 
heard what he said; they did not want to hear 
what he said; they wanted monev. The deep 
growling arose again, and did not fall ; a dozen men 
had mounted the cart from which the first had 
spoken ; " He's run ! He's run ! " they were crying ; 
and the movement of the crowd that had seemed a 
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ground-swell appeared to chop up and to break. A 
few drops of rain fell, and some of the words of the 
man who had spoken from the table were passed 
from mouth to mouth. 

"Four guineas i* silver . . . they're checking t' 
books inside. . . Hudson's off to f Bank . . . wait 
. . . four guineas i* silver. . ." 

" He's run the — , he's run ! " screamed the man on 
the cart; "There'U be nowt i* t* bank— one bank's 
gone under — ^he's run ! " 

"Nay, nay," said others; "he can't ha' run." 
Their patience was infinitely pathetic. They refused 
to believe it. They bade one another wait — 

wait . The rain came down in a cold thin 

drizzle, shrouding the immense assembly in grey. 
They waited, soaked to the skin, their breath and 
moist g^ments making a haze of steam as far as 
you could see. The afternoon wore on. The 
messenger returned from the bank. "No funds." 
Another man mounted the cart and cried out for 
them to bum the school-house; the most seemed 
stimned and stupid, as if they would have remained 
where they stood all night The rain fell heavier; 
all at once we seemed to be conscious of a movement 
towards Ford; certainly some were moving; and 
the rest followed like sheep. 

House had in truth absconded It was known 
later that he had taken no money; his books were 
in perfect order, and showed that all had been dis- 
biursed ; but none the less he had gone. It was not 
a deliberative assembly he had left behind him, but a 
starving mob that was now marching down on Ford 
town, and muttering the more as it marched, as if 
the motion roused in it a little spirit No man went 
to his home ; they poured into the open space befcwre 
the "Bowling Green"; another cart was seized cm, 
and as one speaker finished up started another to take 
bis place. Folk fastened their doors and put vp the 
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shutters of their windows^ and the upper windows 
were filled with faces, as for a spectadc. By night- 
fall a difiFerent temper had taken the mob, and 
quick angry shouts sounded moment by moment, 
and a couple of lamps were smashed with stones. 
Somebody called House's name, with a waiting 
inflecticm at the end of it; and a yell of rage 
ascended. Another yell rose from over by the 
markets. The man who was now shouting and 
gesticulating on the cart was an ill-conditioned, 
shameless fellow, but he had found their humour, 
and roars greeted every sentence. "The damned 
cur's run ! " he screamed hoarsely ; " he's left f ower 
guineas i' silver ! " The sharp roar rang back 
echoing from the front of the old " Bowling Greeo." 
" He bade us strike. Three pund i' t* week he's had, 
and we ha' had a crown. No wonder he bade us 
strike. Three pund i* t' week he had ; and us, they 
ha' sworn in specials agen us, and ordered out 
sodjers wi* guns. The/U fire cm us; let 'em fire! 
Let 'em fire! . . . their guns, let 'em fire! There 
isn't ten score o' *em; we're twenty thousand; let 
'em fire if they dare! ... If they dare, I say . . . 
dare. . . I dare 'em to fire. . ." 

It was dangerous stuff, and soon it became plain 
that the right thing to do would be to call out the 
soldiers. They had been ready enough to do so 
without need, mflaming folk; and now the faces at 
the windows were lo<3cing forth, craning forward, 
awaiting their appearance. Nasty little scuffles 
began to take place. Somebody had lighted an 
end of tar-rope, and others had improvised tc»:ches 
that shone red and misty in the rain. Oaths and 
cries greeted the appearance of a man on horseback, 
a Sergeant of Police; the streets were packed as 
far as I could see; and the rumoiu: spread, I knew 
not whence, that the Riot Act had been read opposite 
the Courthouse. 
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" Let 'em come ! " screamed the fellow on the cart 
"Can't we swamp a hundred robin-red-breasts? I 
dare 'em to come ! " 

" Theyll come, my man ! " a ringing voice cried 
from a high window next to the " «)wnng Green " ; 
"Fetch that fellow off the cart, and go home 
quietly." 

" He's a millowner ; he has machines ! " they 
roared; and a stone shattered the glass above the 
man's head. "Break into t' house! Let's get at 
him ! " 

Suddenly, at a little after eight, the snarl of a 
trumpet was heard, and I know not what commotion 
over in the direction of the Court-house. A 
hoarse, inarticulate noise rose from hundreds of 
throats, and the centre of the crowd was seen hi 
agitated motion. "Here they come; now, my fine 
fellow ! " shouted the voice from the upper- window. 
A short call was heard, and the ringing of muskets on 
flagstones ; and " The soldiers ! The soldiers ! " all 
cried. 

"We're a meeting — ^to t* Theatre! To t' 
Theatre ! " the speaker shouted, jumping hastily from 
the cart. Springing up for a moment witib my 
hands on a man's shoulders I saw the glint of 
bayonets in the rain. They were approaching 
slowly, halting now and then, and the crowd broke 
before them. " T' Theatre, t' Theatre ! " was 
shouted all about me; and I was borne with the 
mob. Again the soldiers halted, this time almost 
opposite to the "Bowling Green"; feet plimged 
through the mud in the stampede ; I found a narrow 
alley tihat looked as if it would lead towards the 
Theatre ; and as I doubled up it I heard the voice of 
a magistrate again reading the Riot Act 

A doorkeeper barred my way, but I darted past 
Jiim and was up a short flight of wooden steps in 
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two botinds. I was in a narrow, dark, stone-walled 
passage, and the wind poured through it as through 
a funnel. A faint light glimmered at the end of it ; 
and, turning the comer, I saw great flats of scenery 
that cast mysterious shadows up into the misty ro<^. 
A figure very foolishly attired in ribbons and a 
l^eaked hat — Signor Monticelli himself — sttunped 
up and down and cursed a toothache in good English. 

" Where's Mr. Pedley ? " I demanded 

He snapped something and pcMnted beyond the 
great painted flats ; and I strode forward and almost 
walked on to the stage. 

A fat woman with metal circlets on her bare arms 
and a paper wreath on her head was declaiming. A 
bare-kneed man, ludicrously painted, was struck in an 
exaggerated attitude of ecstacy. Dorothy, her bright 
hair loose about her, was pointing directly at me. 
The canvas flats, propped and strutted seen end on, 
shivered in the wind ; the scene was some sort of a 
pasteboard banquet; and I swore to myself at the 
whole tinsel business. 

" Eh, eh, eh, eh, eh ! What's this? What's this?" 
a little fat man with a wooden sword and sandals 
cried, bustling up to me. 

" Are you Mr. Pedley ? " 

"Yes, yes; what the devil are you doing here, 
sir ? " 

"Youll have a thousand strikers in your theatre 
inside fiVe minutes ; I've come to fetch Miss Yewdale 
away." 

" A thousand jimping, jumping devils ! " he cried, 
podding about in his sandals in a sort of little dance. 
** — ^Now you've put my cue' out of my head and 
ruined the whole scene! Damn, damn, damn! 
Who are you?" 

" Get on that stage and stop them at once ; women 
won't be respected to-night" 

"Stop? Oh, damn! Her innocence is being 
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vindicated — screw yourself up more there, Armenius 
— I've lost my cue — ^my cue " 

I could hear a loud hammering on the front door 
of the theatre ; I picked up Mr. Pedley and marched 
on the stage with him, setting him down against the 
woman with the paper roses. 

" The strikers are scuffling with the soldiers ; they 
are forcing a way in here now," I said, putting my 
arm unceremoniously about Dorothy. Pedley danced 
and damn-damned; the stout woman went into 
elaborate hysterics; and the bare-kneed man 
blustered up to me. 

" I desire to inform you, sir " he was beginning, 

when the sharp crackle of a volley was heard out- 
side. He dropped as if dead; the stout woman 
came immediately out of the hysterics ; and all fled 
from the stage, I with my arm still about Dorothy. 

" Why, child ! " I cried ; " you've got no clothes 
on! Take this coat; where's your room? — Hark! 
there's a door gone; they'll murder your door- 
keeper if he tries to stop them ; oh, hurry ! . . . No, 
that that we heard would be a blank volley. House 
has absconded, and the mone/s done. Is that your 
room ? Your boots and a cloak ; 111 give you tnree 
minutes." 

"Go to Mrs. Cluderay — ^the second door on the 
next passage." 

There was a hollow, echoing tiproar in the body 
of the theatre, and sounds as of breaking glass and 
tearing down of fittings. As I ran to Mrs. Cluderay's 
room I saw a fellow spring up over the orchestra with 
a foot through one of Mr. Lot Myers's kettle-drums. 
I glanced round a comer into the pit. It was an 
indescribable tumult of yelling and struggling men, 
and they were tearing out fittings for weapons, and 
some had torches, so that I feared lest the building 
should catch fire. I left Mrs. Cluderay to the care 
of Signor Monticelli, and ran back to Dorothy's door. 
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" Oh, make haste ! " I cried ; and the door opened 
and she came out in her brown mantle, her hair 
thrust hastily under it "Where's the stage door?" 
I said. 

She seized my hand and led the way along a pitch- 
dark passage that was stone on the one side and 
flapping canvas on the other. Suddenly she 
stumbled and fell She was up again in a moment, 
but she had uttered a sharp exclamation of pain, 
and she cried back, "Back — ^the properties for the 
next act are all piled here — ^we must cross the 
stage." 

" Are you hurt ? " I demanded. 

" No— no — I caught my face — ^back ! '* 

We hurried back to the wings. 

The stage was half-filled with the shouting mob, 
and a pale-faced man stood on the property table 
trying to speak. The great red curtains had been 
ripped down, and a fellow was making an unwieldy 
flag of them. A fight was in progress where two 
men sought to dispossess another of a dangerous, 
spluttering torch. " Put it out, you fool ! *' one cried ; 
" do you want to bum us all suive ? " and the torch 
rolled down into the orchestra. The pit was an 
infemo of oaths and cries and fighting with splintered 
furniture; and the pale-faced man apparently suc- 
ceeded in making a few words heard, for there was 
a roar of " He were wi' House — ^he knows where he 
is ! " and stones and pieces of wood thumped with 
a hollow noise on the stage. The man put his hand 
up to his eyes quickly and staggered and fell back- 
wards from the table. From the demolished gallery 
windows men were flinging missiles down into the 
street; and every man seemed mad with a wanton, 
senseless rage. They were not the same men who 
had suffered for so many months in silence and 
patience ; this was the mud and muck of the strike, 
and the vUlainy and blackguardism and vice of it 
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This was the lust for riot and women and stabbing 
and drink and beastliness that had broken forth with 
the night and would not be seen by daylight. I 
hesitated to take my charge across that stage, but 
feared hre from the torches. Her forehead was 
bleeding freely, and her face was set like her cousin's 
when he had cantered by for the start of the horse- 
race; and as she pulled my hand again and said, 
" Come along," I cast my coat over her head We 
crossed the stage unnoticed, and took the passage that 
led to the stage-door. 

There was a small high window by the door, and 
a reddish light flickered on the opposite wall. I tried 
the door ; it was locked. I tried to stride the passage 
and to mount to the window by the roughness of 
the walls; it was a little too wide. I heard sharp 
shouts and orders outside in the street, and Dolly 
touched my arm. 

" Stoop, and let me get on your shoulders," she 
said ; " then stand up steadily." 

" Cling well to the wall," I muttered, and she set 
her feet on my shoulders. I rose carefully, and she 
grasped the window-sill ; then, "Let me down," she 
said; and I caught her in my arms as she slipped 
down. 

"I think they're going to force the door — the 
soldiers," she said ; " they have a beam. Oh, John, 

if they fire on them from the stage ! " She clung 

to me, and, for the first time, sobbed. 

" There'll be life lost if they show a single redcoat 
on that stage," I muttered; "listen to them! 
There'll be a panic or worse — they'll trample one 
another — ^thev mustn't go on. Stand away from the 
door. . , . Are there steps outside ? " 

" Yes, and a railing ; the beam's half way up them. 
Is Mr. Cathcart a big man with a tenor voice ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then he's there, with the officer." 

18 
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" Then we may be able to do something ; now be 
quiet, and wait . . . Dearest, you're hurt ! " 

The light from the opposite wall showed her face 
dimly; one side of it was a dark dabble of bloody 
and I pressed my handkerchief against her injured 
forehead. She put away the handkerchief, and I 
retained her hand. 

*' We shall be out in a few minutes," I said 
"Yes — ^yes — ^we — • — '* she said in an agitated 
voice, " but those mad people in yonder- 



" I must stop Cathcart at all costs, then 
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"Oh, my dear love, they'll take you for a 
rioter. . . ." 

She turned her face up ever so Uttle ; I kissed her 
on the mouth many times. Suddenly another sharp 
order was heard outside, and I pushed her farther 
up the passage. " Stay there — I must catch Cath- 
cart," I said ; and the words were hardly out of my 
mouth before a dull blunt shock shook the door and 
a panel crashed inwards. I kissed her once more, 
and then placed myself as near the panel as I dared 

The beam came entirely through with a crash at 
the second charge, and grated and jammed as they 
tried to withdraw it Then they began to use it as 
a lever, forcing up and cracking the lower panels. 
I shouted at the top of my voice There was a 
clatter of hammers and axes, and the point of an axe 
came through very near my fingers as I seized half 
a splintered panel and wrenched it off. The beam 
ceased to lift ; I suppose they could get it no higher 
for the steepness of the steps outside ; and the lock 
still held. A panel bulged wide enough for me to 
get my fingers on either side of it ; I tore it out, reel- 
ing against the opposite wall; and then 1 bawled 
through the opening. 

"Keep those axes still, will you?" 

I saw a red coat with facings, and a bandaged head 
peered through the splintered door at me. 
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" Resist and ye'U be shot I " a man said, showing his 
teeth. 

" Shot be d— d ! " I answered angrily ; " is Mr. 
Cathcart there ? " 

**^Ye'll know where Mr. Cathcart is in a minute; 
it were blank t' last time, but 'twill be ball t' next ; 
fling bottles, do ye ? " 

" Tell Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Drake wants to speak to 
him." 

" Stand aside." 

I cursed him, and began with my hands to tear 
away splinters enough to shove my head entirely 
through the opening. "There's a head for a 
pillory ! " somebody across the road bawled ; and 
the soldier who had had his head cut with the bottle 
looked as if he would like to have a knap at me with 
his hammer. A line of soldiers stretched down the 
street, their bayonets gleaming in the torchlight; 
and talking to an officer on horseback I saw Mr. 
Cathcart, also moimted. I called his name as loudly 
as I could ; he turned ; and the man with the broken 
head saluted. He flung himself off his horse and 
pushed up the steps. 

*' Good God, Mr. Drake, what are you doing here? " 
he cried. " — Steady, men ! " 

"Miss Yewdale is in this passage, unable to get 
away. If your soldiers appear on the stage there'll 
be a panic and men killed. You must come on alone, 
or with that gentleman, and try to address them. 
The/re half mad, and you'll be responsible," I said, 
all in a breath. 

" Hm ! — ril speak to Major Lumby. Stand 
back, Mr. Drake, and let's get the door open at 
least." 

I returned to Dorothy, while they made short 
work of the door. By-and-bye Mr. Cathcart and 
Major Lumby came up the steps. The shattered 
door frame was lifted out, and Mr. Cathcart pre- 

i8* 
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sented me to the Major. The Major pulled his 
moustache. 

" There is reason in what you say, Mr. Drake," he 
said; ''this is a miserable business, and I have no 
wish to make war of it My men are showing 
temper too. We'll take a bugler and go in alone, 
and 111 pop a man or two about, carelesslv hidden — 
a touch of red to show we're in earnest rm g^ad we 
had your advice, Mr. Drake. . . . Your servant, 
madam ; why, you're hurt — and you've had a cut too, 
Mr. Drake " 

Whereat Dorothy reddened as violently as.I ; but 

the officer was giving orders and did not notice it 

» « » « » 

And that, strictly speaking, should be the end of 
what I have to say of this wretched strike, but I 
cannot leave two brave men to foce that mob with- 
out a word. Dorothy and I stayed to see it, since, 
her cut head notwithstanding, she had a notion ^e 
could dispose a dozen men or so where they would 
be most n^ligently concealed; and Major Lumby 
compliment^ her handsomely, bound her head with 
a handkerchief, and wished to enlist her as a scout 
Instead of a volley, the blast of a bugle rang through 
Pedle/s Theatre that night, and at the conquering 
sound the rioting stopped as if by magic Many 
who had stones in their hands dropped them or put 
them sullenly into their pockets ; Mr. Cathcart wisely 
left the speakin|^ to Major Lumby ; and the officer's 
voice rang out m short curt sentences. Every door 
would be set open ; the>' would be sufiFered to depart 
to their homes; there need be no haste, and the 
soldiers would allow all to leave before moimting 
guard at the doors. There was murmuring, but the 
hint of red did the rest; and as the major turned 

his back, a roar of laughter ' broke forth ^f or Mr. 

Pedley, who, from his appearance, had been hiding 
in some dust-bin, podded on with one sandal and 
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one bare foot, his ridiculous kilt and fat bare legs 
all begrimed, and seized the major round the waist, 
giving a howl as his toes caught one of the Major's 
spurs. The major, jumping anxiously at the 
diversion (and indeed nothing better could have 
happened), drew his sword and knocked the wooden 
sword from the actor's hand ; whereupon Mr. Pedley 
dropped on his knees and besought the officer not 
to lall him. Peals of laughter rang through the 
building. It was a little hard on the actor, but in 
such cases somebody has to be sacrificed ; the major 
continued to menace Mr. Pedley with the point of 
his sword ; and the only harm it did was to del^ for 
a little the exodus from the theatre, since that nckle 
mob now wanted to see the fim. Dorothv led poor 
Pedley away, and in half an hour the theatre was 
cleared and the doors dosed. 

House's absconding was the end of the strike; 
of how he came back later, and of how relief-works 
were started — of paving and building and dredging 
out the town beck — ^you may read elsewhere. But 
whatever Mr. Cathcart may have said (and he would 
be none the less brave for being at times a httle less 
pompous and sufficient about it), I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that it was I who suggested that 
the theatre need not be filled with gunpowder- 
smoke that night, and that I first saw the fear of it 
in Dorothy's eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

"YORKE, YORKE FOR MY MONEY! 



»> 



In view of the transactions that Mr. Catbcart had 
in hand, Walter Yewdale had obtained of my grand- 
father a sum of money on account, and the first thing 
he did on hearing what had taken place in Ford was 
to force a portion of it on his cousia This she 
accepted as a loan, and it was afterwards repaid; 
and (Mr. Pedley now closing his theatre) in the 
meantime she acted as governess to Mrs. Hood's 
children and paid the doct<K a small amount weekly 
for her lodging. Twice during that winter she came 
to Blackboy; Walter was busy making all manner 
of preparations for departure ; and we all waited for 
his birthday in April, when the new order of things 
should commence. 

Dorothy and I thought it oiu: duty to let the doctor 
into our secret ; and he twinkled and blustered 

" Heyday ! " he cried ; " here's a pretty state of 
things! No permission asked of me; I am calmly 
informed of your intentions! Dolly, you rogue, go 
outside while I settle with this young gentleman. 
. . . Now, Mr. Drake: to begin with, what is your 
fortune ? " 

" Indeed I can't tell," I said ; " there may be nothing 
when Walter is paid out " ; but, for all that, I had a 
notion my grandfather had driven a shrewd bargaia 
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"Hml — But it's your fortune, not your grand- 
father's, I am asking about/' 

"To be sure," said I, putting on a wooden face, 
which, I am told, is a thing I can do very well. 

" Has it ever occurred to you to work for your 
living ? " 

" Well, I've worked in a sort of way." 

" But you have no trade } " 

" No." 

"Hm! . . . Now supposing — I say, only sup- 
posing — I should consent to this, what do you think 
of a doctor's business?" 

"And supposing," I replied, "that I think it the 
finest trade in the world, do you give your consent ? " 
He biurst out laughing. 

"Oh, no, no, no," he said; "not so fast" His 
manner changed. "A trade is a good thing for a 
man to have, John ; so is a private fortune, for that 
matter; but a trade's the best. Now I'm not used 
up yet, but none of my lads follows my business ; 
and it's a pity for a good practice to go a-begging. 
Now quite seriously, if you think well of doctoring 
we mi|^ht hit on something. College is not absolutely 
essential, and I could lock my poisons up and take 
you in here. When does this affair of your grand- 
father's come on at York ? " 

" At the end of April," said I. 

" Hm ! The less time that is lost the better. You 
would have to study here; and that doesn't mean, 
young man, holding hands with Dolly, nor peering 
rotmd comers for Dolly, nor scribbling Dolly on the 
margins of books — ^not even if you should find a 
Dolly or two already there. . . . You would pay 
me a weekly sum for this " (he mentioned a certain 
amount) ; " and so, if you care to put it to your 
grandfather as a business proposition, why, do so." 

I shook hands with the kind doctor, and laid the 
matter before Pongo. He replied a little absently : 
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*• Ay — ay — ^i* April ; one thing at a time ; April II 
be here soon." 

" The doctor says the sooner it's settled the better, 
and it is a generous offer," said I. 

•* Ay, I ha' naught agen t' offer ; we'se see i' April ; 
we'll go on as we are till then " ; and, indeed, he 
seemed to make a point of it not to order his life 
one whit differently until he should do so once for 
all ; and with that I had to be content 

Well, between the country and Ford, taking a fore- 
taste of the doctor's books and sitting with Walter 
and Phoebe (who still would not walk abroad, but 
seemed happy and contented), the time passed some- 
how, and at last April came. I paid another visit to 
Mr. Cathcart (Peter was perfecting himself in the art 
of catching flies), and Mr. Cathcart deUvered to me 
a big bag full of papers. 

** My presence will hardly be necessary ; Quayle 
will do all that is needed," he said " It was under 
rather different circumstances we met the last time, 
Mr. Drake .^ ... I have never ceased to congra- 
tulate myself on that happy thought of mine— ^he 
theatre, you remember; ah, the major and I saved 
Ufe that night ; it was a timely thought" 

" Most opportune," said I. 

" And so it was ; but it passes me that they omitted 
to report the occurrence in the ' Courier.' " 

(And it is true that you will search the files of the 
" Ford Courier " in vain for any account of the riot 
in Pedley's Theatre ; but I suppose newspapers are a 
little like men, and don't know everything even in 
their infancy.) 

The next day we set off for York in the chaise, 
my grandfather, Walter, and myself. 

We arrived at York in the afternoon. It was 
market day, and the open space opposite the Bar 
by which we entered was full of cattle and penned 
sheep and shouting hucksters. Five o'clock struck 
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as we turned down the Shambles at a walk, and the 
great subdued notes of the Minster were answered 
by peals from a score of other churches, till the 
city rang with the musical chiming. The Shambles 
was thronged, and I gaped at the houses that almost 
met overhead ; and we stopped at a crazy old house 
in the Spurriergate. It seemed to have settled in 
every joint and mortice of it; the upper room in 
to which we were shown was a little a-tilt, like a 
ship's cabin; the ceiling sagged in the middle; in 
a window across the street that I could almost have 
touched a man was cleaning a clock ; and the table 
on which supper was already laid had been made 
level by sawing portions off the legs nearest the door. 

A landlady appeared in the doorway. 

" Do you know a Mr. Quayle, a legal gentleman, 
madam ? " Walter inquired. 

" T' Minster's bigger, but it isn't better kenned," 
she answered drily. " Dick ! . . . Kendal Quayle 
hasn't gone by any chance, has he? — His name's 
Thompson Quayle, but he gets his snuff fro' Kendal," 
she explained, turning to us again. 

" Wc should like him to honour us by taking supper 
with us," said Walter. 

" There's just a chance he'll honour ye, then, for 
whiles his supper's his breakfast and dinner an' all. 
When he isn't crying at t' Court he's whittling 
butchers' skewers for t' Shambles, and they mak' rare 
tooth-picks. I'll send him to ye." 

In a couple of minutes Mr. Kendal Quayle himself 
stood in the doorway. He was making little bows 
for all the world like a puppet that a showman works 
with his thumb and forefinger. He was almost lost 
in very shabby clothes that were far too big for 
him ; his nose was sharp as a quill, and a quill that 
had been dipped in red ink, too ; he wore a scratch 
wig ; and a breath of snuff and brandy preceded him 
haB across the room. 
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"Mr. Drake? Mr. Ycwdale? I had Mr. Cath- 
cart's favour. The good ladies are well ? — but, 
perhaps, Mr. Drake — eh? — ^young man married youi^ 
man marred— eh?" 

" I am Mr. Yewdale," said Walter, correctiiig him. 

"Your servant; yours, Mr. Drake; yours, sir. 
Welcome to York. Here we are, defendant, de- 
mandant, I, who fill the humble office of voucher, and 
this gentleman who, doubtless, has expectation of 
remainder or reversion — eh ? " 

"We'll have supper first, and talk business after," 
said Walter, smiling at the funny little bundle and 
ringing the bell ; and Mr. Quayle, asking if he might 
be seated and waiting ptmctiliously for permission, 
took the end of the table with the sawed-dOF legs and 
cocked his wig back to protect his neck from the 
draught of the door. Supper was brought in, and 
with it brandy and water for Mr. Quayle, not in a 
tumbler, but m a pint pewter with a glass bottom; 
and he tittered and made us another jerky bow. 

"Your healths, gentlemen. I see you are looking 
at Sister (I have named my tankard Sister after the 
window in the Minster — ^he, he!). It may be news 
to you that there was once an excellent reason for 
this glass bottom; it enabled a man to drink and 
at the same time to keep an eye on the right hand 
of his enemy — eh, Mr. Yewdale ? — ^the dagger hand ; 
he, he ! I daresay the dagger settled many a question 
in those days that the Law is called in to decide now ; 
but ours is what is termed a friendly action, I am 
happy to say, and I drink to the success of it" 

He gulped down getting on for half a pint; aiKl 
that he might not have to do all the talking, I asked 
him if he had followed the Law long, and whether 
he did not find it a dry pursuit ? 

"Dry?" he said perkily, "dry, sir.? . . . Unless 
you mean some pleasantry on the brandy and water, 
why — ^no ; no, no, no. God bless my soul ! The Law 
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is the noblest study a man can apply himself to. Now 
you young gentlemen doubtless think that love is the 
most romantic thing in life (your pardon, Mr. Yew- 
dale : that, you say, is still to come for yop) ; but, bless 
my soul I if the Common Law of England rests on any- 
thing less than all the love and emotion and passion 
of which the human heart is capable, then may I 
go sober to bed; tut, tut! — ^I will give you an in- 
stance. It was you, sir, who put the question : well : 
What, think you, is the utmost a romantic lover could 
do for his mistress — ^ho, ho I — ^he, he ! Fie, fie 1 Jest- 
ing apart ? " 

I ignored his wink. " Come," he said ; ** to 
die, eh > " 

I answered, that I supposed so. 

"You suppose, to die; exactly; very well. Now 
under the old Common Law, tne wife of a traitor 
to his King and Country could not be endowed : will 
you tell me why? You cannot; I will tell you. It 
was not that she also should be punished ; no, no ; 
the English Law was wiser than the Jewish there ; 
this is Uie reason, Mr. Drake *. A man s love for his 
own life might not be sufficient to restrain him from 
treason, but his love for his wife and children might ; 
do you see ? Now isn't that a noble assumption ? 
Can you find me a love-poem with a nobler spirit of 
love m it than that } That single law, sir, is distilled 
from a thousand love-poems. A dry study? Nay, 
nay. ' Humani nihil alienum * ; the law has its roots 
deep in the human heart Your poets and ecstatics 
and enthusiasts made a sort of figure of it that they 
quitted the world ; that is to say, took sanctuary or 
became monks ; but the Law made fact of it, regard- 
ing these as already dead in their bodies. Again, it 
is the base of poetry that men love beauty rather 
than deformity; therefore the Law decreed that 
those shaped like brutes should not inherit. Some 
instances may strike you as comical — as, for instance. 
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that the Law should presume that Mr. Drake here, 
who is living to-day, was also living yesterday; but 
at the bottom of it, all Law is the study of the human 
heart — ^its raptures, its deqpairs, its faith and trust 
and tenderness. . . ." 

The litde scarecrow's face shone as he continued 
to breathe (so to speak) love and truth and honour 
and brandy and snuff all at once ; and I was think- 
ing how hard it was to judge a man from his 
appearance when suddenly, with the greatest ease 
m the world, he cracked a joke too gross for me to 
set down here. It was received in dead silence; 
but he laughed without the least embarrassment 

"Your pardon; I failed to choose my audience, 
that's all; I am what the Bible* calls all things to 
all men; your pardon. There is a church at every 
street comer in York, and in every church is a man 
whose words you had better follow than his life. 
Anybody will tell you here that Crier Quayle wiU 
preadi virtue and practise t'other thing indifferently ; 
I am a great sermon-writer ; but when I was a young 
man at College ** 

"We're here to talk business, not godliness," said 
my grandfather, opening his lips for the first time; 
and Quayle's tongue moved m his chedc and he 
called downstairs for another supply of brandy. 

" Htunph ! Very well, gentlemen ; business be it 
You have sued out a writ, Mr. Cathcart informs me, 
of firacife quod reddat, and you stand third on the 
calendar to-morrow. You understand the process?" 

I didn't, and asked him to explain ; he drew forth 
a snuff-box and tapped on the lid of it 

" Do you snuff ? It is Kendal Brown, but it has 
an aromatic bean erf my own doctoring of which 
you will pardon me if I don't tell you the secret, 
since I have thought <rf making m<xiey out of it 
No? Very well. Now for this process. I told you 
the Law was as human as you or I ; good ; well, this 
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is one of the Law's little jokes. I daresay, gentle- 
men, we have all of us overshot ourselves once or 
twice during our lives; done more than we meant 
to do, or perhaps conditions have changed ; we have 
seen reason to wish to undo something; men with 
fixed principles are exceedingly liable to this." (He 
glanced at my grandfather's solemn face.) "And 
what then do we do? Why, if we are sensible 
fellows we chuckle within ourselves, wink at our 
neighbours, and put on a great deal of solemnity to 
find a way out again. It is just so that the Law 
behaves when it tumbles over its own feet That 
is what the Law will do to-morrow. We will begin 
with the prcBcipe. In this writ, Mr. Yewdale, Mr. 
Drake affirms that you have no title to the land, 
etc., etc., as specified by Mr. Cathcart, since your 
father or grandfather or great-grandfather (or Noah 
himself, for that matter), ejected Mr. Drake or his 
father or grand-father or great-grandfather. Now 
the service that I, Thompson Quayle, am happy to 
be able to afford you, is that I warranted the title 
to Mr. Yewdale here present; you will understand 
me when I say that I speak in no sense other than 
legally. Good. — ^I am now vouched by you, Mr. 
Yewdale, to defend this title that I never in my life 
heard of, and I defend it, with a light heart or 
otherwise, according to the running of the brandy- 
tap. You follow me? Good again. — ^Now at this 
stage of the proceedings, Mr. Drak^ you crave the 
permission of this high and wc»:shipful and very 
human court to imparl, as we say, with the voucher, 
videlicet myself, in private; there is a discreet little 
door of green baize through which you will retire 
for this wonderful imparlment But lo! When you 
seek me in the corridor of the Court I am not to 
be seen." He took snuff again, and dusted the tip 
of his red nose. 
"And then?" said L 
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" If the Court were supposed to know anythiogf 
of the private habits of its Crier/' he said drolly, 
"and it chanced to be near dinner-time, it would 
know I was to be found in the downstairs snug^ of 
this very house, between a Wensleydale cheese on 
the one hand and the comer where the cat and the 
newspapers are on the other. But the Court sees 
fit to wink, and a double judgment is entered in my 
default, against myself primarily, ior certain lands 
of mine equal in value to the land in questicni, and 
against Mr. Yewdale secondarily, as a coroUaiy of 
my false warranty." 

" But — ^judgment against you ? " said Walter. 

" I am at your mercy to the full and immitigable 
extent of having nothmg to lose except this snu£F- 
box, the hospitality of which you decline ; this is the 
Law with its tongue in its chedc. Therefcwre the 
fee-simple of the land is vested in Mr. Drake, and 
seisin thereof will be deUvered to him in due course 
by Mr. SherifiF Hutchinson. When the absurdity 
is greater we cover it with greater solemnity, as the 
biggest fools have ever tiie gravest faces" (be 
glanced at Pongo again) ; " but this is recovery by 
single voucher. When there have been latent rights, 
I have had handsome properties conveyed to me, 
that the precipe might be brought, not against 
Mr. Yewdale here, but against myself, who vouched 
Mr. Yewdale, who vouched somdxxly else, and so 
forth. Very handsome properties, too ; I have raised 
as much as a glass of brandy on thenL" His glass 
was empty, but nobody took the hint 

" And then is it concluded ? " I asked. 

" Then comes a deed under the Statute <rf Uses, 
to declare or limit the action of the foregtnng, and 
so forth and so forth ; but virtually it is concluded. 
A great study, the Law, gentlemen. 

Indeed, I thought so. Our flaycrow of a Crier 
continued to extol the truth and virtue of the Com- 
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mon Law of England, but he had spoiled himself 
with his unclean jest; and the landlady told me 
afterwards that he wrote temperance lectures as well 
as sermons. We took a walk after supper, and on 
our return I popped my head into the snug down- 
stairs. There was Quayle, between the Wensley- 
dale cheese and the journals; he was engaged m 
conversation with half a dozen fellows sumost as 
shabby as himself, and his eyes were aheady glazed 
like alley-taws ; and when I had heard a dozen words 
I was pleased be had not noticed me. 

I accompanied my grandfather and Walter to the 
Court-house on the morrow to see the farce played 
out We arrived in time to hear the finish of the 
preceding case; an usher was reading in a high 
sing-song voice a proclamation of which I could not 
distinguish one word. M^ grandfather was looking 
about the Court in a bewildered sort of way — at the 
two Commissioners in wigs and the faded lion and 
unicorn above them, at the dingy panelled walls 
and at the lawyers who laughed and talked while 
the proclamation was being read — as if he sought 
to identify something seen or imagined long ago 
and knew not quite what; and he started when 
Quayle, in a green livery, spoke to him and dis- 
appeared again. A fat farmer near me was crack- 
ing nuts; the usher finished his reading and sat 
down ; and Quayle, crying loudly " Drake v. Yewdale, 
Drake v. Yewdale ! " disappeared through the green 
baize door as if he did not know where we were. 
Another voice began to read — ^the pracipt, I sup- 
pose; Quayle reappeared, nodded to the Commis- 
sioners, ana disappeared again; and an attendant 
touched my grandfather on the shoulder. Mechani- 
cally Pongo followed the attendant out. He was 
back again in a few minutes, but already the double 
judgment was being read, and Quayle beckoned to 
us from the door I had heard a great deal about 
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the Law's delays; all this was emeditioas enoagfa; 
and when we came out of the cungy Court>hOTse 
into the bright street again all was virtually 
ocmduded. 

Quayde stood on the Court steps rubbing his 
hands. 

" He, he ! I shall have the pleasure of seeing yoa 
gentlemen again later ? " he inquired 

" I don't Imow that ye wilV said my grandhither; 
"we're going home now. Tak' me to this dcpity- 
sheriff." 

" For delivery of seisin, Mr. Drake ; this way ; 
may I be the first to congratulate . . . ? " 

Walter and I waited on the pavement, watching 
the folk who passed up and down the street 

"Thank God that's settled," he said at last 
" — ^And so we say good-bye soon, Jolm." 

" I suppose so,' said I. 

"And in due time you will be Master." Wc 
walked up and down. 

"I should like DoUy to stay with us a few days 
before we go," he said; "we can make her portion 
an excuse " ; and at that I thought it weU to tell 
him how things stood between his cousin and myself. 

" I suppose you don't know that whatever portion 
you allow your cousin I shall probably benefit from ? " 
I said 

He didn't seem in the least surprised ; he paused 
a moment, and then slipped his arm into mine. 
Pongo and Quayle could be heard imparling on the 
Court-house steps. — ^"I'sd ha' thought two guineas 
paid ye well for your time." — ^"But my dear Mr. 
Drake, my years of training ! " — " 111 mak* it three ; 
happen ye'U drun yoursel' i' drink t' sooner." — ^" But, 
my dear sir, to lose the sheep (as they say) for 
want of a ha'porth of tar." — ^"I'm not losing t' 
sheep . . . . 

Walter turned to me. 
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"Then you must get her to come for a day or 
two; I should like it for Phoebe's sake, John; poor 
child!" 

"The last time Dolly was at Blackboy she 
regarded Phoebe as Mistress <rf the Hall," I reminded 
him. 

" So she did, bless her," he murmured ; and we 
turned again. 

Quayle was shouting a stream of vile words after 
my g^ndfather down the Court-house steps, and the 
passers-by laughed 

" So UnderclifFe will have a Yewdale after all," 
said Walter. 

" Ay," said I. 
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Almost every day we had letters — ^from Mr. Cath- 
cart, from shipping agents in Liverpool, bankers' 
advices* and I know not what else. Walter passed 
day after day in sorting over his father's papers, 
wluch he hesitated to destroy but indeed knew not 
what else to do with. I think that finally he came 
upon a bundle of correspondence that furnished him 
with the address of one ol his father's scientific 
fridids, for other letters arrived, from London, and 
one day a stranger appeared, packed the papers and 
a score or so of bo<^s into a wooden case, and then 
ascended to the observatory. By-and-bye Walter 
came down and asked me to bear a hand. 

" It's a pity to dismantle them," the stranger said, 
"but except for the lenses and a few of the smaller 
instruments it's hardly worth our while to take them 
away. I am only allowed a limited discretion, Mr. 
Yewdale I cant tell till I have examined them 
whether the papers have any value; but much of 
this* being so far away, is little more to us than scrap 
metal." ^ 

"Take what you want; leave the rest,** said 
Walter ; and for a couple of days we were unscrew- 
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ing and dismounting and packing. When the 
stranger left, the observatory was a depressing sight 
The two piers of masonry stuck up Uke empty jaws ; 
the great tube of the equatorial, stripped of its lenses 
and finding-telescope, its graduated scales and other 
adjuncts, lay on the floor; a new-looking patch on 
the wall showed where the mural arc had been taken 
down; and only a globe or two, a few discarded 
instruments, a lamp, and a thermometer let into a 
beam, remained of Mr. Richard's apparatus. My 
grandfather did not desire the books to remain in 
the great Hall; I kept the "Herbals" and the 
" Seuerall Stratagems " ; and the rest I packed in 
boxes and carried up to the deserted tower. Dorothy 
came over while I was thus employed, and she and 
I looked through the stone sUt away to the north 
over the Moor. 

When we had talked for sdme time, she said : ** My 
cousin wishes to portion me with five thousand 
pounds ; can I h<Miestly take it? " 

I thought a moment 

" I don't think he'll let you refuse it," I said ; and 
she laughed comically. 

" That simplifies it," she said ; " because — because 
— ^well, I want the money." 

" It's a mercenary hussy," said I, lifting her chin. 

" Indeed ! . . . But not one penny of it shall you 
ever touch, sir. Get away to the doctor's, and learn 
to poison folk and cut them up — but you'd make a 
better soldier, for all that" 

" Like your Major Lumby," said I, lifting her chin 
again, and mimicking the Major's remark that both 
our faces had been hurt — and, indeed, she ever after- 
wards bore a little scar in front of her right temple. 
" But you ^ould hear Cathcart," I added ; and told 
her of the magnanimity he had taken to himself. 

" And Mr. Pedley is thinking of putting on a new 
piece, 'Bessie, the Burhng-lass,' but its very in- 
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nocent," she said by-and-bye ; " one touch of Bessie's 
lips (Mrs. Cluderay plays Bessie) melts the heart of a 
monster of a master, and there's never any more 
striking." 

"Hm!" said I . . . 

" You seem to think only yourself gets any good of 
kissing, Mr. Drake," she declared, setting her combs 
straight again. 

The way Ailse sought to leave us together (I had 
not yet told her, you understand, shame to me), and 
the way Dolly made fun in refusing to be left with 
me, was very comical to watch ; and my grandmother's 
chatter now embarrassing me little, now and then I 
ventured to take a heavy hand in the comedy myself. 

" Why, thou gormless lad ! " she said to me one 
evening, when Dorothy had gone to bed ; " why, thou 
could ha* her for t' asking, thou stupid bam ! " 

"And that's supposing I wanted the jockey," said 
I ; "I like a maid blacker and richer-coloured 
There's Mary Tordoff " 

" Eh, but ye can't ha' seen Mary run, John ! She 
flings her feet out that ridiculous ... ye couldn't live 
a month wi' her ! " 

" Then she'd be welcome to run as quick as she 
liked," I repUed ; " but, if I remember, there was 
something about Miss Yewdale's knees " 

"T' tattling owd woman that I was! — But t' 
change has set her up wonderful, and happen I spoke 
ower-hasty. Now there can be no harm i' looking at 
hands and necks and wrists (setting ankles aside as a 
sort o' wickedness and ower-much like Mr. Home 
and t' cham'ermaid). There's no wrong i' hands and 
wrists, and it's capping how much ye can guess from 
just t' shape-like o' hands " 

" Perhaps I shouldn't care so much if her heart 
was all right," said I ; and Ailse's 'bosom rose till 
her stay-bones creaked. 

*' 111 answer for her heart, t' blossom ! " she 
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declared " Eh, Johnnie, to see her wi' Phoebe t' 
other night, it fair melted me! Yonder*s Master 
Walter, teaching her that gentle, all about t' land 
they're going to— he's a bonnie lad, when all's said — 
and Phoebe forgetting all i* five minutes, and calling 
Pongo ' sir/ To be sure, Pongo's maister now ; but 
he hasn't been maister that long, and when others 
calls him 'Drake,' Mrs. Walter Yewdale's no cause 
to call him * sir ' ; but ' sir * she called him. But my 
ladybird brings her to it, I can't tell ye how, and at 
times she perks up, as proud ! — and then Pongo comes 
in again. I think it's thro' t* bam she does it. T' 
other night Miss Dorothy were nursing — dear, dear! 
T* tale she telled! It were all about t* bam . . . 
'Twad grow up a bonnie maid, and wed a admiral, 
and be a fine lady, wi' presidents and leaders and 
clergymen about her — I can't tell ye ; but she did so 
carry on, and Phoebe's eyes shone, and t' tears come, 
and up she jumps and kisses Miss Dorothy all of a 
sudden, and sobbed, and said she lo'ed her — such 
a commotion! And then t' babby cried, and. they 
both laughed, and Master Walter come in. . . .'* 

" She's my own love," I muttered ; but took good 
care my grandmother should not hear me. I was 
going to tell her two days hence, on her birthday. 

I avoided the square and the butter-cross, not 
to be plagued with questions, and I daresay this 
keeping of myself to myself helped the impression 
that the Drakes were now very grand folk. It came 
to my ears that we were buying a large estate beyond 
Haybum that was in the market; that my grand- 
father was in communication with Lords and 
Ministers, and even with His Majesty King George 
himself, about the restoration of our coat-of-arms : 
and that I myself was destined for the Law, the 
Church, and the House of Lords if all went well in 
the matter of the dragons and roundels. As the time 
for Walter Yewdale's departure drew nearer, it was 
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bandied about that he had bought sugar-plantation^ 
cotton-plantations, tobacco-plantations, and whole 
States of black slaves ; but poor Phoebe had a sorry 
time of it on the tongues of some of them, so 
that it was just as well she was leaving. I met Will 
Birkby one day, and he winked at me and said, " Lend 
us a thousand pounds, John " ; and we both laughed, 
and he fetched two towels, and we had a swim to- 
gether and a glass of ale afterwards, I insisting on 
paying, but finding myself a halfpenny short when I 
came to grope in my pockets. 

'* *Tis naughbut a rich man can afford to be a 
ha'penny short," said Will, grinning and flinging down 
a copper coia 

" If I had always a shilling in my pocket and 
another to spend I should be richer than I am," 
said I. 

" Ay, so ye wad," said Will, gfrinning again. 

All the preparations went well forward, and, as 
there became less and less to occupy him, my grand- 
fd.ther seemed singularly unrestful Mr. Cathcart had 
made the settlement on Dorothy; already it had 
been decided that I should accept Doctor Millman's 
offer; and for the everyday running of the estate 
no change was needed. Nevertheless, my grand- 
father wandered morosely about, doing trivial things 
twice and thrice over, as if to occupy himself ; and I 
believe the truth of it was that he was but another of 
these men who try to withdraw themselves from 
business when its hold on them has become too con- 
firmed to be loosened. He was anxious that nothing 
should remain to remind him of Mr. Richard, and 
he meditated pulling down the observatory tower, 
but left that until Walter should be out of the way. 
His preaching. I heard, seemed to move folk less ; he 
roamed the Hall, from cellar to garret, apparently 
lost in meditation ; the name of Richard Yewdale 
having by inadvertence been left on the sled in the 
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courtyard, he spent half a day in scraping it off ; and 
I seem still to see him as he appeared walking alone 
by Loadsaddles, or the Drakestone, or past the Pack- 
stones to Hebden, a great coat buttoned up to his 
throat and his parson's hat sodden with water — for 
the weather had broken very early, it seemed as if we 
were to have little summer, and for weeks we had 
hardly a day without rain. 

At last came the day of Walter's departure, and 
such good-byes as he had deemed it necessary to 
say about the village had been said. His trunks and 
boxes had been despatched a few days before to 
Liverpool, and a couple of valises served for himself, 
his wife, and his child. My grandfather was to ac- 
company them to Liverpool, and I to remain at 
Blackboy imtil his return. It rained heavier than 
ever, but we were all at the courtyard-door to see 
him off. Walter had asked me to bring Winnie out 
(he had given her to me), and he patted her muzzle. 
The chaise stood ready hooded, and we said good- 
bye in the rain. I kissed Phoebe on both cheeks, and 
shook hands with Walter ; and Phoebe imcovered the 
wrappings that we might kiss the infant "Good- 
bye, tolm," said Walter again ; and then a little awk- 
wardly, " Fve left something for you — ^&rst I thought 
I would, and then that I wouldn't — ^then that I would 

again — ^it's a Bible — accept it if you think fit !* 

My grandfether looked round the hood of the chaise ; 
"Right," said Walter; and they were off. We 
watched the chaise till it turned the comer of Black- 
boy Lane. 

That evening my grandmother (whom I had ac- 
quainted with my happiness) contrived to leave 
Dorothy and myself alone in the great Hall ; and we 
walked slowly up and dowiL 

" My grandfather will not be back for a week," I 
said; "you must stay here till then, and we will 
return to Ford together." 
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" It will be very quiet here, with only your grand- 
father and grandmother." 

"Yes," I replied; and by-and-bye I tucked my 
arm under hers and set her hand against my cheek, 
walking thus, while the rain beat on the great 
window. 

"You have made Phoebe very happy, DoDy," I 
said at last; and she twined her fingers among my 
own. 

"Indeed, you seemed to be trying to do the same 
thing yourself when you kissed her. Oh, John, what 
a blessing it is you met me ! " 

" Why, it is a sort of blessing," said I ; " but what 
do you mean ? " 

" Only that any woman could make a fool of you ; 
you are bom to be made a fool o( by women." 

" Am I so ? We shall see about that," said I. 

''You can't help it In spite of those big hands, 
you are more girlish than many a girl; and girls, 
you know, John, why, they're only for the first that 
comes, after alL" 

"You think that you were the first that came, 
then?" 

" Of course. Do you read the poets, John ? " 

" What of that ? " quoth I. 

" Poets tell us that a lover is waiting for each of 
us, bom for us since the b^^inning of the world; 
you know what they say ; but that's only to spare us. 
Really, we're for the mrst or so that comes; but it 
would be too humiliating to be told so ; we could 
never endure to think that When folk get married, 
of course they have the sense to make the best of 
it; they may be fools, but they're not such fools as 
to admit they've chosen anything but the best" 

" Heigho ! " cried I ; " but that's a Uttle too much 
like Mr. Richard for my fancv. For one thing, Miss, 
I'd have you know I courted before I saw yoa" 

" That you never did ! " 
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" That I did ! " 

"Then you're a wretch," she said; "and I've a 
mind to break your finger ! " 

— But indeed I don't know why I set down all this 
(and I vowed I wouldn't, too), for if I begin I shall 
have to speak of all that blessed rainy week, and 
doubtless shall be sorry afterwards. We roamed 
the Moss and the soaked fields and the barren race- 
course at Hebden, and came home such drenched 
pickles as you never saw. I remembered the doctor's 
stipulation that study was to be the word in Ford, 
and began to have certain misgivings ; and Dorothy 
made endless fun of it, picturing me deep in grisly 
books and lifting sophisticated eyes to her, not as 
my darling, but as a bundle of organs, each with its 
function. The week passed all too quickly ; my 
grandfather returned of a Friday afternoon, and hung 
up his parson's hat in this house that was now his 
own ; and Dorothy and I left on the Saturday. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE BREAK. 



My tale is drawing to an end, since there is but one 
Yewdale left in it ; but so extraordinary a thing was 
now to come to pass, and one that so truly might be 
called the Act of God, that, piecing together certain 
things I saw, others that were told me, and here 
and there a reasonable but unverified conjecture, I 
cannot close without relating it Ahready I have 
spoken of the beginning of it, but you will hardlv 
have noticed it, as men do not notice the first fresh 
and rise of the stream that afterwards causes a new 
flood-mark to be carved high on the buttress of the 
bridge as a memorial, or maybe fail to recall the first 
appearance of the face that later made all the differ- 
ence in their lives; but the greatest mjrsteries and 
puzzles hardly seem so when, by the passing of time, 
you are able to read them backwards. 

At that time, then (to speak of things in the order 
in which they seemed to happen), I had been with 
Doctor Millman between four and five months, and 
was deep in the study of bones and tissues ; for the 
doctor had been pleased to sav that I had a cool 
head and a firm hand that would be better directed 
towards surgery than medicine. Once a fortnight 
or so I journeyed over to Undercliffe to sec my 
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grandfather and grandmother, occasionally taking 
Dorothy with me ; and it was pitiful to see the ruined 
harvest that had been left to steam in the rainy 
fields — for the autumn had been more sodden even 
than the summer, and several of the smaller farmers 
had broken under the strain. 

One Friday, early in November, I had gone with 
Dorothy over to Undercliffe, and the rain had ceased 
in the morning. The rooks and crows cawed in- 
cessantly, and the white smoke of chimneys ascended 
straight into the air. Warm puffs of air moved on 
the Moss ; a yellowish haze lay close to all the land ; 
and fiickerings of lightning played in the west, reveal- 
ing, moment hy moment, vast copper-hued spaces 
of cloud. Dunng the evening a star or two fell, 
quenched in the haze as if in water ; and as I took 
Dorothy home and then strolled over to Undercliffe 
to hear the news, crickets chirped loudly in the walls 
of the " Chequers." 

Near the cross I met Will Birkby. 

"Will it come before morning?" I asked him. 

"Look," he said, holding up the light wherewith 
he was lighting his pipe; the flame was motionless. 
" And if I didn't see a gull to-day ower t* Moor Tm 
cai>ped ; it fair stinks o* thunder. 

" Come and have a glass of ale ; I owe you a half- 
penny," I said. 

" Nay, I'll get home to Pattie," he replied ; and I 
entered the " Chequers " alone. 

There was little talk, and men smoked moodily. 
Mrs. Barraclough came in to show us a candle with 
a shroud peeling half way down the brass stick, and 
it was lighted again and set on the mantelpiece, 
where we watched it as it swealed. Soon I said 
good-night; as I crossed the Moss I watched the 
faint lightning without thunder that played among 
the rifts of the douds ; and when I amved at Black- 
boy I took blankets from a closet, ascended into the 
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dismantled observatory, and covered up all the naked 
brass that was left 

The storm broke, partly, during^ the nigbt— 
probably about one o'clock. A flash woke me as 
if my room had been ablaze, and a great concussion 
followed before I had rubbed my eyes. Another 
blinding flash, pure violet, came in the midst of the 
explosion, and another dap that seemed to set the 
house rocking ; and knowing that I should not sleep 
now, I sat up in bed, flung the coverings aside, and 
watched the storm. My window was wide open; 
the powerful charged odotu: was oppressive; and I 
waited for the rain. 

The Moor away to the north was magnificent; 
had I dared I would have gone up into the observa- 
tory, but I remained where I was. Blackboy was 
constantly illuminated, for the flashes came half a 
dozen at once, and the thunder pealed incessantly. 
Once heaven itself seemed to split, and I saw the 
pavement of Packstcmes, two miles away, as {Mainly 
as through a glass ; and I remember wondering how 
many in the house slept through the crash that 
followed. Dorothy's room looked the other way, 
over the Moss ; she was probably awake ; and even 
as I was thinking so, a dozen cross flashes seemed to 
mingle in one, my room was flooded with a frightful 
light that was green as an emerald, and I leaped 
terrified out of bed. Between flash and peal there 
was no interval, but before the dreadful sound had 
ceased to stun my ears I was at Dorothy's door, a 
blanket about me, knocking. 

"If you are afraid, put scnnething on and come 
downstairs ! " I bawled 

She was awake ; I heard her say something ; and 
as I ran back to my room to put some clothes on 
and then returned again the rain broke forth at last 
I could hear it through her room, thrashing and beat- 
ing in the ivy ; and by-and-bye she opened the door 
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and stood before me in a wrapper that came straight 
down to her bare feet. 

" Light a lamp downstairs ; FU come," she said. 

I descended, Ughted the lamp, raked up the fire, 
and set wood on it. The rain beat in cataracts on 
the courtyard flags, and soon she came down. She 
was white, and her forehead seemed higher than 
usual with her hair drawn back from it I drew a 
chair to the fire for her and filled the kettle. " Put 
these on,'' I said, pushing a pair of my sUj^rs on 
her naked feet ; *' shall I call my grandmother ? " 

" No," she replied, trembling. " I got up an hour 
ago, John ; I've been watching myself in the glass 
by the lightning. Your knock frightened me more 
than the thtmder for the moment Listen to the 
rain!" 

She shivered again, and I put my arm about her 
shoulders and drew her shawl closer. The rain was 
rushing and flooding every pipe and drain ; it spirted 
down the chinmey on the new-lighted fire ; and when 
I had mixed her some hot brandy I put my arm 
about her shoulders again. I neither kissed nor 
caressed her ; but when, thinking she slept, I moved 
my arm to make her more comfortable, she drew a 
little closer, but without opening her eyes. The rain 
came down with greater fury, but there was no more 
thunder nor lightning ; soon she slept soundly ; and 
at five o'clock, when she woke again^ she disengaged 
herself gently, said, " I will go back to bed," and left 
me. I continued to sit there. Later I dozed ; when 
I woke again the rain had ceased, the fire was almost 
out, and the day was breaking. 

It came on to rain again on the Saturday afternoon, 
but the sky lifted a little towards evening, and there 
was a crest of sulphur-coloured cloud motionless in 
the west I heard that half the stones at the 
swimming-pool had been carried away; and the 
pastures were so sodden that the footprints of the 
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cattle did not close up again, but remained as little 
pools. The Moss was a mesh of rills and streams, 
and Barradou^h's cellar was flooded so that he could 
not sleep at night for the thought of the loss. Oot- 
of -door work was stopped, and men lounged about 
the square or the " Chequers," telling tales of rivers 
out farther down the dsdes, of bridges broken and 
mills stopped and cattle lost That night there was 
more thunder, but nothing for violence like the night 
before ; and I slept as soon as I put my head on the 
pillow, being very tired. 

It would be perhaps a cou{de of hours before day- 
break that I was startled from sleep by a strange 
sudden noise, apparently miles away ; I knew not 
what to make of it, but I was wide awake in a 
moment It came again — ^a series of distant mufiSed 
explosions, so quickly succeeding one another as to 
seem almost one ; and with this was mingled I knew 
not what new commotion of gurgling and grinding 
and throttling. It seemed to come from the north. 
No sign of dawn was to be seen. 

I opened my window, listening again ; it was plain 
that something extraordinary was taking place over 
Packstones. A faint peaty smell came down the 
Moor, and some sparrows under the eaves twittered 
in the night More muffled sounds, as of bursting, 
were heard, but not so loud as at first ; and then these 
ceased, and there arose a slow sustained noise a Uttle 
like that of a wave that retires from a beach, dragging 
with it sand and pebbles This, too, ceased for 
minutes, and then began again ; and cocks were 
crowing in the dark. I remained by the window 
half an hour or so, and then, feeling cold, got back 
into bed again. 

The sky was grey and lifting when I woke zgain ; 
I heard the noises again ; and, putting oh my dothes, 
I descended, let myself out of the house, and crossed 
the Blackboy fields towards the Moor. 
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I climbed past the Drakestone and up to Load- 
saddles. The noises seemed closer at hand, and so 
loud that you would have had to raise your voice 
in speaking to anybody. The ravine by which 
the packtrains ascended to the pavement was about 
three hundred yards awav. My eyes were on the 
foot of it as I approached; and suddenly there was 
another horrid tow-row and three or four great hollow 
plunges, the ravine seemed to vomit a body of slow 
black ooze, and a huge boulder leapt up, flung up 
a front of mud, and disappeared. I made for the 
high land to the right, climbed a steep rough pasture 
that led to the ravine, and stopped. 

Never again, I think, shall I see anything so dismal 
as the spectacle whereon I gazed from the hummock, 
I could get no nearer ; even a dozen yards away the 
ground crumbled and fell; and the air was filled 
with a stink as of a himdred graves. Above me, for 
nearly a mile in breadth, the Moor was crawling 
slowly downwards, half of it pouring thickly into the 
ravine, the other half passing behmd a shoulder a 
quarter of a mile away. I couldn't see the point at 
which the hillside had burst. Mats of heather and 
gorse and rush, big as thatched roofs, crumpled and 
tmdulated and pitched forward; the thick bog of 
peat-earth and peat-water twisted among them, 
plucking at stones and boulders and eating out 
channels scores of yards long in the toppling banks ; 
the mass moved constantly down the middle of 
the ravine, but stood still or seemed to turn on itself 
where rocky elbows resisted it; and great stones 
floated for minutes and were then swallowed up an 
inch at a time. 

There could have been no less than fifteen feet 
depth in the ravine, and the sumph was thirty-five 
or fcM:^ yards in breadth. Another sharp shower 
fell as I watched, and the rain trickled over the sur- 
face of the semi-liquid quag in small rivulets. All 
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the time the rending of stones amd earth filled the 
air. A bush dragged along, its roots upwards, a 
bloated mass of mud ; and what in water would have 
been ripples were sticky ropes and fingersw Slowly 
all came to a stand ; then another turbulence seemed 
to take place far up the devastated Moor; and 
I leaped for safety as the place whereon I stood 
trembled. There was water at the back of the quag; 
another torrent broke over it, and rushed down die 
ravine. I hastened back to Blackboy, had my break- 
fast, told the news, and returned. My grandfather 
had gone to the Meeting-house. 

By midday UnderdiflFe village was deserted ; every 
man, woman and child had gathered on the high 
grotmd to the east of Loadsaddles. The last rush 
of water had moved the quag to within a hundred 
yards of our more outlying farm-land; but hav- 
ing emerged from the ravine it was slower and 
more s{M:ead out It was fed by the ravine, down 
which the flood wotmd Uke a black and filthy snake 
Several had made attempts to get near the source of 
the eruption on the high Moor, and extraordinary 
rumours spread. One spoke of an underground lake 
that was emptying itself; another of a waterspout, 
though I doubt if ne knew more of waterspouts than 
that they were made of lead and could be cast into 
bullets ; and Joe Catton, whose word I trusted sooner 
than some, said that from a high point a mile towards 
Hebden he had seen what appeared to be a great 
discharging hole, a furlong and more across, with one 
yawning side all broken away like a scooped out heel 
of cheese. 

I ran against John Pyrah. 

" Will it tak' round t' Moss to f village? " he said 

" Nay, 'twill tak* t'other way, accordingUe to tf fall 
o' t' land," Toe Catton replied ; " there isn't a house 
that way till ye get to t' valley under Turle." 
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"Ay, if it misses t* Hall," Cheetham observed, 
shoving his blue chin forward. 

" It's a awful thing. I kenned a Lancashire man 
once, and his grandfather telled o' summat like this. 
Out o' t' butt-end o* Pendle it come, a breeast o' mud 
and watter yards high, and roofs floating on it, and 
brigs fetched down, and hedges and trees. . ." 

Our beasts were lowing continuously. Twenty 
yards of quickset hed^e, toppling a little, moved 
with the stiff current; it lodged, one end against a 
young sycamore, the other against a rocky angle of 
the glen ; it broke, and half of it swung over, roots 
and clods upward, unspeakably ugly. The sycamore 
stood for a while, then cracked and heeled, but still 
held ; and the mud lodged in its branches, dragging 
and heaping over it until it was like the smooth 
mound of a grave with the end of a branch sticking 
out. I got Joe Catton to give me a hand with the 
beasts, and he and I and Harry and Donty got 
them safely stalled. By dinner-time the direct 
advance of the flood seemed to have stopped, and 
it spread out over the flat land, leaving here and 
there islands of green turf. It stood two feet high 
along the wall of our highest meadow; from one 
smooth lump I saw a ram's horns sticking out ; and 
it was creeping slowly along towards a gate. In 
half an hour the gate gave ; it swung inwards with 
the thick black tentacle that made its way into 
the field ; and this tentacle advanced whether the 
flood in the ravine moved forward or came to rest 
again. 

My grandfather had been out to see the spectacle 
during the aftemomi; and that night he called me 
back as I was going to bed. He had awakened 
from a doze in Mr. Richard's chair, and the sleep 
seemed still to be partly upon him. 

" John," he said, " ye wronged me when ye doubted 
me, yonder i' t' stick-house ; ye wronged me, John." 

20 
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"y°^.^^ry°^ wouldn't remember that nigbt," I 
said. " It's after ten o'clock." ^ 

" Ye did me a wrong. It were about yon lad, I 
mmd ; but that which ye thought were i' my heart. 
Johnme, it never were. I ha* acted uixight— -" 

1 V^T'JS^^} !^^, TOtidng how haggard he 
looked ; ' It s after ten o'dock ; let* s be gettrnTto bed- 
Happen It didnt seem so to ye ; I'm n<A blaming 
ye. Johnnie; but ye see what it is, to judge ha^ 
for ye wronged me that time. God had iade me 
a promise, but I telled naugrht but t' truth. I wad 
ha ye believe me that I acted upright ; I saved yon 
wembly lad when he were i' sin ; I ha' acted naught 
but upnght all thro — say tis so——" 

He seemed queeriy eager to justify himself, and 
I took his arm and soothed him and led him 

T*^= . ^"il- ^^ "^ ^°^ times thereafter he 
returned to tius theme, sometimes complaining that 
I had misjudged him and sometimes admoi^ 
me to walk ever m upnght ways^ 

That night my sleep was broken by dreams: bat 
these-and it seemed odd to me— were not of burst- 
ing hills nor of mountains trembling on their founda- 
tions nor of anythmg I had seen during the day. 
but very quiet, still, waitaig dreams, of S too wet. 
of a vast filtering and trickling of water drop by 
drop, accumulatmir till it seemed to stand and qoim 
over an edge, as it does in a bucket when yoi put 
mto It a htde more than it will hold and stfll it does 
not overflow. Once I got up to look out of my 
window; It was dark, but by dint of looking I 
fancied I saw the black edge in the meadw a 
quarter of a mile away. AU was quiet over the 
Moor; and I got back into bed to ever the same 
dreams, wherein stillness seemed more dreadful than 
the most violent motion, and water still drooped, 
drop by drop, through earth and roots, bour^^ 
hour, to a clay bottom, and sta)red there. 
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As early as ten o'clock on Monday morning 
hundreds of strangers had begun to cross the Black- 
boy land, and I heard that the yard of the 
" Chequers " was full of traps and carts and vehides 
and that the street was half choked by others that 
arrived hourly. Men were laughing and jesting and 
talking, as it it had been a hanging-holiday, and 
they had bread and cheese in their pockets and jars 
of ale slung by straps over their shoulders. A few 
of the Undercliflfe folk, fairly well assured by this 
time that their own property was in no danger, 
jested with them; Robert Wray bore his belf; and 
Tommy Bum cried to me, "Another rummle o* t' 
Blackb!oy gute, John, and t' Hall isn't so safe." 

I was leaning over the wall of the upper pasture 
(nearly half the field was now covered) when Joe 
Catton came up to me. 

" I ha' been a mile up f Moor this morning," he 
said, ** and it's all watter there. All t' thick stuffs at 
t' for'-end, and t' watter's filling again at t' back and 
floating it on. — Sitha, yon's a sheep. — -It's t' same as 
a lake welling fro' t* ground, and t* pewits flawping 
and screaming ower it It's like owd ropy paint 
here, but it's watter up yonder." 

"Will vou be about to give me a hand if it's 
wanted ? said I. 

" Ay. Whistle when ye want me." 

The strangers had ^thered flat stones and pieces 
of wood, and were sitting on them eating theit 
breakfasts. Lads dared CHie another to leap over 
the smaller channels, and flung stones at half- 
engulfed objects, the stones disappearing in slow 
dimples. One man played on a whistle; others 
made bets whether a hump a score of yards out was 
a stone or a sheep or a bush ; and the bog chilling 
all the air, lads were despatdied to the " Chequers ' 
for more ale to cheer the dismal picnic Tommy 
Bum was shaking with laughter as at an excellent 

20* 
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joke; for half a score of ducks bad taken to the 
bog as if it had been water, and some were drowned 
and others flapped and strug]gled as they strove to 
extricate themselves. 

A Uttle after one o'clock — I had just asked a 
stranger the time — another loud, hollow, bursting 
noise sotmded far up the Moor, and scores of pewits 
rose screaming and circling. The roaring of water 
was heard, and all started to their feet, many taking 
to their heels. Runnels raced and coursed over the 
black sediment, eating it into channels; cataracts 
came down the Moor in a dozen places at once, 
some in the ravine, some beyond it, others swirling 
and hissing among the heather and bents. 1 
whistled for Joe, and in an instant he was at my 
side. 

"Come on," he said, starting to run across the 
meadow; "it wean't stir t* mud at first — itTl slip 
ower t* top quicker nor we can run " ; and his words 
had come true before we had crossed the first 
pasture, for the torrent was about our ankles. "T 
most's going t'other way — ^this is spreading out — but 
t' mud *11 be stirring soon — ^it 11 miss the planta- 
tion. . ." 

" You be turning the stock out — I'll warn Dorothy 
and my grandfather." 

The ten-acre field was half a foot in foul water, 
and my feet got entangled in a branch that tipped 
and ttuned and moved in the ourent Joe held me 
while I extricated myself, and we made a great 
splashing as we Iran, lifting otu: feet as high as we 
could. Two fields to the right I could see the water 
lapping against the Drakestone, and behind us the 
sightseers were scuttling for dry ground like the host 
of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 

Dorothy was standing bare-headed outside the 
dairy door. 

" Where are Harry and Donty ? " I panted 
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" I don't know — I think they've gone." 
I swore. "Make yourself ready; 111 see to the 
stock, and then take you to Birkby's." 

My grandfather was sitting with a Bible on his 
knees in the great HalL He put his finger on his 
place, and looked up as I entered. 

"Come, we must be stirring," I said; "the men 
seem to have hocked it, and there's only ourselves 
and Joe Catton." 

"Ay, then we ought to be stirring," he said, not 
movii^; "bide a bit Did I tell ye summat last 
night, John? I can't bethink me whether I telled 
ye or no ; but it's been o' my mind to tell ye. Yell 
happen remember yon leet-gi'en lad — ^yoimg Yew- 
dale " 

" We can talk about that after," said I. 
" To be sure, to be sure ; but I wad ha* ye under- 
stand me, Johnnie. What's earthly riches to t* 
heavenly crown? Ay, that's it; I wan him t' crown 
that's priceless; he'll tell ye so if ye write a letter 
to him. Ay, write a letter and ask him. Ask him 
i' these words: 'Hot-foot to Hell, wi* a cock i' a 

poke and a wench o' your arm (ye'U say) ' " 

" Yes, yes ; come and give me a hand." 
"He stood o' t' slippery road, and I turned him 
and led him to t' praise o' his Maker. I made a 
promise to his father, and I ha' been as good as my 

word " 

I shook him by the arm. " Come, rouse yourself ! " 
I cried; and as I did so the harsh grinding noise I 
had first heard in the night rose again. I saw hiip 
on his feet, and ran through the dairy. 

I climbed a wall and looked towards the ravine. 
There was no mistake about it this time. A huge 
breast of mud was pouring swiftly from the gully 
and heading directly for the Hall. I ran round to 
the mistal and stables, nearly upsetting Jane Culley, 
who, in a pair erf pattens, was trying to move a 
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heavy dresser with one hand while with the otber 
she held a linnet in a cage. My grandmother was 
wrixiging her hands in the doorway. 

" Go and see to my grandfather," I shouted as I 
passed ; and then I sought Joe. 

He had opened the do(M: of the courtyard, and 
was driving die beasts out into Blackboy Lane ; they 
lowed continuously, and Joe cursed them as be 
headed them off from the milking'-sheds towards 
which they were returning. "See to t' pigSk" be 
grunted; and I ran to the sties, herded them 
together, took a whip to a ricketty Utter, and turned 
them over to Joe m the courtyard Jane Cullcy, 
the birdcage still in her hand, had piled a whole 
tinker's caravan of pans and pots and kettles out- 
side the dairy door; turning the comer sharply I 
plunged into these, scattering them right and 1^; 
and she wept as she dicked about in her pattens 
gathering them together again. In the bams and 
stables f b^an to shift sacks of com and food as 
high up as I could The great laithe of hay, like 
the stacks outside, had to take its chance, but I 
pitched evenrthing loose I could lay my hands on 
to the top of it, and then put Winnie into the chaise, 
which she didn't like at alL The lowing of the 
beasts and the screaming of the pi^ at tiie other 
side of the house mingled with the increasing roar 
of the advancing flood; and I went into the HaQ 
again. 

Dorothy and my grandmother were standing one 
on either side of rongo^ who had sat down again; 
they locked helplessly at me. " You try, Tohiv said 
Dorothy, with a despairing gesture; ana I bawled 
at my grandfather as if he had been deaf. 

"It will take the tower end; there's seven feet 
high of it; it may be an hour, or it may be ten 
minutes ! " 

tie said nothing but "Ay?" and his chin settled 
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into his neckband. I dragged him from his chair. 
He made no resistance, and I took him to the back 
and pointed away to the Moor. " Tell Joe to put 
you all into the chaise," I said to Dorothy. 

Then for the first time my grandfather moved ; 
he trembled violently, and j>ointed away to where 
the sluggish current was curling and turning not 
more than a fields-length away, advancing as quickly 
as a man walks. 

"What is it?" I cried, 

" Drakestone ! " I made out ; and his teeth knocked 
together ; " it's moving." 

Now I could see the Drakest<Mie, and while every- 
thing about it was advancing it was stationary. My 
grandfather's shaking hand was tracing out some 
sort of a course ; I put my arm about him and led 
him away. Again he made no resistance. 

The courtyard was full of strangers. 
" Here they come — stir yourselves ! " somebody 
shouted 

"Is yon t' maister.?" 

"Ay." 

" I once saw a man look just like that ... I were 
on a jury . . ." 

" Poor soul ! . . . Hurry up, ye in front ! . . ." 

" Hark ! It's snapping t plantation '* 

" Ay — ^but naughbut a few trees " 

They were pouring quickly out after the cattle. 
The chaise stood ready at the end of the lane. My 
grandfather was the last, and he locked the door 
of the courtyard, and put the key into his pocket 

IL 

I HAVE said that Joe Catton had taken the house 
in Undercliffe that had been our own — ^the house 
with the bullseyes in the window; he drove my 
grandmother and Dorothy there, and my grandfather 
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and I walked, I with my arm in his. He munnared 
incessantly, but I could not make out the words; 
and twice he faltered and turned, as if moved by 
some obscure impulse to return. He hesitated again, 
and shivered, at the door of Joe's house; and then 
we entered Joe's arm-chair stood in the chimney 
comer, where bis own had formerly stood; he sat 
down heavily in it, closed his eyes, and slept almost 
immediately. In half an hour or so he opened his 
eyes again and looked uneasily round the kitchen; 
then his gaze fell on Ailse; her presence seemed 
to reassure him ; and by-and-bye Ailse took Dorothy 
to Pattie's, Joe not having room for us alL Again 
Pongo awoke, and missed Ailse ; her absence seemed 
to trouble him, and soon he rose stii&y. 

" I'm obliged to ye, Joe Catton," he murmured ; 
** I'm rested, I thank ye, and now I'll be oflF home." 

" Bide where ye are," said Joe ; *' there's John 
here." I stepped forward and put him back into his 
chair. My presence seemed to remind him of some- 
thing. " I ha' walked upright, Johnnie ..." I beard 
him mutter ; but I could not maike out what followed, 
and he went to sleep again. 

Mrs. Catton prepared supper, and I stepped to 
the door to have a look outside. A knot of men 
were assembled across the street, and John Pyrah 
beckoned to me. 

"T plantation were planted about forty yards 
wrong," he said ; " two or three trees is gone, but t* 
rest's standing, and t' courtyard's fower foot deep i' 
yon black spue, wi' bushes and a barrow or two 
and such-like atop o' it It wad ha' to be different 
'sessed to buy it now." 

" How are the walls ? " I asked 

"They seemed right enow, but I wadn't say for 
t' new tower. I built that, ye see, and them two 
stone jawms where t' thingununy were sltuig 's a 
terrible weight 'Tis on a owd base, ye see.— There's 
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been two packtrains all day at t' ' Chequers ' ; they 
made a cast aboon Hebden, but they've come bade ; 
they're mortal feared. — How's Pongo ? " 

"Only middling. Whiles the old place looks 
itself, and then the sight of Joe's sticks and things 
disturbs him. He's asleep now." 

"Well, Barraclough and me'll tak' a walk up after 
supper ; I'll whistle outside for ye," 

At about eight o'clock Joe's door was opened, and 
Abraham Tordoff and another of the brethren came 
in. I looked at Joe, who stepped forward and said : 
" Ye maun bide while he waJces." Abraham replied 
with some sort of a text, and at the sound of his 
high voice Pongo opened his eyes. 

" Oh, brother, brother ! " Abraham said, turning 
melancholy eyes on him and advancing; "this is, 
indeed, a visitation ! " 

'* Ay, Tordoff, ay," miumured my grandfather. 

" It is a curse and a astonishment and a hissing." 
(" Ay, Jeremiah," said the other brother.) " The earth 
is shakken and thou criest aloud ; it cometh upon 
thee, and thou faintest" 

" Nay, Tordoff," said my grandfather. 

"Thou can't ha' trusted right i' God, Drake; oh, 
let this turn thy heart ! There's a remnant gathered 
together down yonder; do thou come, and our 
prayers shall rise up for thee. Shalln't they, Ira, for 
a brother i' t' hour o' his affliction ? Come, Drake : 
the Lord's Hand hath visited thee " 

"... and they shall come, the disinherited and 
the fatherless, . . . they whom the Lord's Hand 
hath visited . . ." my grandfather murmured, as if 
lost, but catching at the words. 

" Ay — ay — tak' his arm, Ira " 

But Ira found me in the way, and Joe was pointing 
to what he called " t' bonnie side o' t' door." 

"He needs sleep," I said; "he'll come another 
time " ; and Tordoff turned to me. 
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" Ay, young man ? And ha' ye t* keeping o' yoar 
grandfather ? 

" I shall not have the keeping of myself very soon," 
I said warmly. 

" I ha' heard tell o' ye as a backslider ; ay, there's 
been speech o' ye, young man" 

" Ay, ye're a barber's shop down yonder for gossip," 
said I ; " but that's neither here nor there. My 
grandfather's already dozing again, and it would dis- 
turb him for Joe and me to put you both out" 

" To put us ! " gasped Tordoff ; and at that I 

took a quick stride towards him, not the least ai^iy 
in the world at one who was such a poor, contemptible 
fellow at bottom, but trying to look so. He paused 
at the door, Ira at his side ; I took another stride, and 
a couple down the street after them ; and they dis- 
appeared. 

Ailse came in again, and she and Mrs Catton 
prepared a bedroom I heard Pyrah's whistle; 
nothing had happened up yonder, he said ; and I 
went down to Pattie's to say good-night to Dorothy. 
At half past ten we all went to bed, I sharing Joe's 
couch 

I had slept an hour, two, three, four — I cannot tdl 
— ^when a tapping at the door, and a trembling cry 
of " Johnnie ! " fetched me wide awake in an instant 
Joe was fast asleep. I slipped out of bed and opened 
the door ; I could distinguish the figure of my grand- 
mother in her nightgown. 

" He's gone, ^hnnie — I heard naught — crept out 
o' bed " 

"Gone! "said I. 

" Ay — I tried to keep awake — ^I heard naught ^" 

" Go and lie down," I whispered ; *' 111 see to it" 

I woke Joe, and we dressed hastily. We 
descended, and he unbarred the street door and dosed 
it again behind him. *' Up yonder ? " said Joe. " Ay 
•—step out," said I ; and we strode up the street 
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Joe carried a lantern, but the night was not very 
dark; stars were visible overhead, and away over 
Turle the moon was hardly set Faint runnings of 
water tinkled over the dim Moss, and we kept to the 
road, for there are no short cuts on Undercliffe Moss 
at night We walked quickly, and Joe only spoke 
once to say. How if he had gone another way? 
" He's come this way," said I ; and we set ourselves 
to the long slope that skirts the Moss, gained the 
summit, and descended again. We began the ascent 
of Blackboy Lane. 

" Joe," said I, when we were half way up the Lane ; 
" he's had a long start of us, or we should have over- 
taken him ; he walks slowly nowadays." 

" Ay, he isn't t' man he were a year or two back« 
but ye seemed certain this were t' road he'd come." 

" This is the road ; can you see anything yet ? " 

From the pasture on the left we could hear the 
stirring of beasts and an occasional call in the night ; 
we could see them dimly, all huddled together. We 
should see the house just before the turn of the lane. 
The light of the lantern shone about Joe's knees, 
danced on little pools, and made all else seem vague 
and dark. "Tak' it, and bide here while I get my 
eyes used to t' dark," Joe said; and I waited with 
the lantern while Joe walked up to the turn. 

In a few minutes he was back, and he spoke thickly. 

" Ye're sure he'd come this road, John ? " 

My lips framed a "Yes," but the sound refused to 
come. Tremblingly I lifted the lantern to Joe's face. 
He turned it away. 

"Then happen he's gone back," he said, putting 
his hand on my shoulder; "come, lad, we'll go 
back." 

I set down the lantern and walked dnmkenly up 
the lane ; the beasts lowed louder in the night, hearing 
the sound of voices. 

A vague rift in the clouds revealed the broken 
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sky-line. In Underdiffe we had heard nothing; 
maybe, falling into that black slongh, it had made 
no great noise. The dim line of the courtyard waD 
ran on unbroken ; three of the irregular gables showed 
over the top of it ; but where the observatory tower 
should have been there was no vertical line, but open 
sky. a toppling shape, and a trail of ivy that lost 
itself in shadow. I watched stupidly ; I seemed to 
have known in my heart beforehand ; now that I 
saw I was unable to believe. 

I know not how long I had stood there when I 
felt Joe touch my shoulder. 

"There's no getting through t' courtyard, but 
happen there's a way by t' back," he said. 

We went round to the back. It was a diflBcult 
matter to get in, for much lumber and wreckage had 
lodged in an angle of the dairy buildings. Joe's 
lantern showed a waggon tilted up against this wrcdc- 
age ; it formed a sort of bridge to a window that 
was open, and on it was my grandfather's parson's hat 
It moved under Joe's weight as he sprang on it, and 
we dropped through the open window and ascended 
into the oaken gallery. The lantern gleamed on 
the black puddle bek)w, and I sat down on a chair 
that stood at the end of the gallery. Joe went out 
and left me in the dark, and when he returned he 
fetched another chair, and lighted his pipcL We sat 
in the gallery till daybreak. 

By ten o'clock next morning a couple of score men 
were planning how they could best move an island 
of fallen masonry that stood in a courtyard full of 
peat-mud ; but it was not until dose on nightfall that 
they recovered my grandfather's body. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" HODIE MIHI, CRAS TIBI." 

I SUPPOSE it is no new observation to remark how 
time seems to contract and draw in as one advances 
in life; but the probability is that an observation 
that has never been made before is not worth very 
much. It hardly seems five-and-twenty years ago 
since all this happened ; but, for all that, there is now 
another John Drake, who now lacks barely a year 
of his majority, and who, if I know the signs, will, 
before very long, be bringing the daughter of a 
worthy manufacturer, my friend, to my house and 
making a declaration that will amount to a demand 
on my pocket That will be well enough as far as 
it goes ; she is a straight, bonnie girl, and appeared 
in the nick of time, when he seemed to have taken a 
headstrong fancy to nm away to sea; but there are 
other things to consider. One of these things has 
exercised me a good deal : Am I to pack him off to 
college for a year or two ? I gnunble to Dorothy a 
good deal about silk purses and sows' ears ; but she 
bridles up and reminds me that she also had some- 
thing to do with the making and bringing up of 
him ; and so we wrangle. But I feel the short- 
comings of my own education, and would not have 
the lad turn out a worse man than his father for lack 
of equipment I would not have him use, say, his 
Latin, as I have used it at the head of this chapter 
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— for I have stolen the tag from my grrandfatber's 
tombstone in Underdiffe diurcfayaxd, where it occors 
at least twice besides. For the other youngsters, 
there is time enough yet Dorothy (young Dorodiy, 
not my wife) is a Yewdale to her finger-tips, and paints 
in a finicking sort of style that, with her professors 
and one thing and another, costs me a lot of money ; 
but her birds' eggs are not so ill done, if I could 
persuade her not to put a blackbird's eggs into a 
hedgesparrow's nest because it is a little prettier; 
she's true Yewdale in that, and I must get her over to 
Blackboy oftener, for I would not have her grow up 
a town child 

This will be the more easily done because the 
lease I drew up with a German gentleman in die 
Ford trade five years ago will fall in soon, and 
already my tenant has told me that he wishes to 
come nearer to Ford. Now it cost me more than 
I could well afford to set the old place in order in 
the first instance, and more on top of that for the 
alterations for the German's incoming (he would 
have all the window-sashes painted white, for in- 
stance, and that, with the ivy, looked very pretty); 
but Cathcart persuaded me, saying I should get aU 
back in rent, which I haven't done jret — but this is 
the kind of grumble I rake up when I feel iU-used, 
and on the whole Cathcart has done very well for 
me 

The lawyer^s opinion of my dead grandfather as 
a man of ousiness is high. 

*'The late Mr. Drake was a shrewder man than 
his grandson," he has told me repeatedly. ** He saw 
what Ford would become, ay, thirty years before it 
was incorporated and had a mayor with a chain and 
laised a dust about this new Improvement Act 
See if you can tell me what Ford will be in another 
thirty years; aha! It needs your grandfather to 
do tha^ Mr. Drake. You must thank him that your 
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ground values stand high; a fine man of business! 
. . . . Now — ahem! — ^have you considered — ^you 
know what is on my mind — this vacancy on the 
Bench of Aldermen ? . . ." 

But I know all about that vacancy, and spy a 
reason, too^ why they wish to make an alderman of 
me. I am a doctor, you see, and had long antici- 
pated that outbreak of cholera that occurred only 
a year ago and took off five hundred people in the 
Borough alone; and I had declined to be muzzled. 
Two or three pig-headed councillors I knew, and as 
many indifferent private owners, and various others 
who stood to profit by things as they were, would 
have been only too glad to get me tangled up on 
their own side; but I considered I could be more 
useful acting independently, and certainly could 
speak my mind of this cholera business more freely. 
Years and years ago I could have told them some- 
thing about Church Wing, for instance — ^but this is 
another pet grumble, and when I gave my evidence 
before the Commissioners I managed to tweak the 
ears of a few of my good friends the councillors. 

They tell me I am getting fat Dorothy, of 
course, considers herself at liberty to comment on 
this, but it is a hard thing to hear from your own 
offspring, and one of these days I shall be taking 
steps to be master in my own house. Dorothy her- 
self is by no means what my good grandmother — 
who has lain by Pongo at Underdiffe this twelve 
years — ^would have considered a mature figure; but 
it is not good for her that I should tell her too often 
that I would not have her different. When, legally 
and otherwise and so on and so forth, I became 
entitled to rebuke her about her knees, she laughed 
and said that marriage was a lottery, even in knees ; 
so I was constrained to retort that marriage was more 
like these bran-tubs they have recently begun to have 
at bazaars and church-stirrings, where if you get a 
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prize at all it isn't wc^th so very madL And I am 
not so fat for a big man as Tommy Bum was for a 
small one ; but Tommy was small-boned, and cxeased 
and dimpled with it It's all a matter of the int^:ii- 
ments. 

I have letters from Walter Yewdalc pretty 
frequently. He has been living in Boston, but n^ 
later letters are from Carolina, and full of tbis 
Slavery business. I could smile at them — not that 
the question doesn't seem to be grave, but at his 
own attitude: idealist, romantic, generous, unstable 
in judgment, a Yewdale every inch of him. "My 
blood boils," he writes, "to see these downtrodden 
creatures our brothers, the iron collar about dieir 
necks, the marks of the lash on their badcs, their 
brandings and blood-hounds and burnings — ^yes, 
burnings at the stake . . .," etc, etc If it's all true, 
the more's the pity ; but it is a long way from Ford, 
and I admit that the condition of Church Wii^ 
touches me more immediately. It seems, moreover, 
a cool sort of thing for the States that have no 
colour-trouble of their own, and are therefore un- 
touched by consequences, to offer to set right so 
airily the States that have; and whatever may be 
the right or wrong of it, Walter Yewdale's just the 
man to paint a lurid picture of an extreme case and 
settle the question out of his own imaginatioa 
Now and then he preaches the Gospel to them, and 
his descriptions of their ecstades and transports and 
singing — helped, too, I doubt not, by all this talk 
of Liberation — seems to make of our English 
brethren a very middling lot I write all this to 
him; he replied in hot letters, telling me I know 
nothing about it, which is true ; and maybe he will 
convince me in time. He has three children, and 
Phoebe seems to be very happy and writes sound 
sensible letters to Dorothy. 

Somehow, I don't care to go much to Underdiffe 
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—alone, at any rate; the last time I went I took 
Hood and his wife, and the faces I knew best are 
changed or gone altc^ether. Will and Pattie don't 
alter so much, though, and Job Wray and Aimie — 
well, if you called Job fat you'd be somewhere near 
the marie ; if you put him m a milk-float there's not 
much room left for the milk-cans. He told me the 
packtrains now g^ round by Hebden, avoiding the 
old way by Loadsaddles, but I fancy a good deal of 
it is superstition. To be sure, there remains on the 
Moor a great half-healed scar or fissure, rush-grown 
for the most part, where the land burst that 
November night ; but the Hebden way is a good 
four miles farther, and if time continues to get 
more valuable, as it seems to be doing, it would not 
surprise me if they returned to the old way, unless 
they discover some other way of getting goods about 
He told me, too, how I had been re-elected honorary 
president of the committee of the maypole that had 
once nearly broken my head ; but this seems some- 
thing of a slight to the man to whom I sold the 
manorial rights to pay for the new wing at Black- 
boy. This new lord has allowed the ceremony of 
the Stray Pies to lapse ; and for myself, I am a busy 
man. I still have as many interests in that directicHi 
as I can manage, and young John will have to give 
me a hand before very long. Then, I suppose, I 
shall have another job, to keep my eye on him. 

The "Bowling Green" still stands, but Pedle/s 
Theatre has disappeared, and the little man did tar 
better out of the increased value of his site than he 
had ever done by his professional enterprises. 
Dorothy and I watched the men at work demobshing 
the building, and she squeezed my arm as we came 
away. " Never mind, John," she whispered dose to 
my ear, as if I had been making a great to-do about 
it; and I was told the next day by a man in the 
top-making line that it is not seemly to kiss your 
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wife in tbe middle of the stxeet on a mazket-dajr, 
€uid that it sets a bad example to youth. Maybe 
there is somethkig in that, but not so very nnch 
neither ; and as he owned a row of tenements of 
the Chwnh Wing sort, I told him that I would 
answer for my example wh.sn the house-breakos 
served his row of hovek as they were serving tbe 
theatre, which, whether I have kept my part of 
the bargain or not, they have since done— bat I am 
getting garrulous. 

And so things go on. Throug-h no great merit 
of my own, I have prospered ; and two years ago^ 
a new fashion callea a honeymoon (that was never 
heard of in my own day in Underdiffe) having 
sprung up, I made the grand tour of Europe with 
Dollv, and thought rather well of this honeymooning; 
albeit it came a little late. We went out of oor 
v^ray to visit Dijon, I remember, where Dorothy had 
been at school, and all the way there she was fall 
of the little presents she meant to give to the 
teachers, and the holiday she meant to Yx^ iot the 
scholars, and a deal besides ; but when we came to 
the place there was not so much as the school stand- 
ing, and poor Dolly wept against my shoulder that 
night: which also was part of the honeymooa 
When we got back to Ford, I was persuaded to do 
what every other man does who has spent a couple 
of months out of his own land — to deliver a very 
fine lectture in the Granmiar School, wherein 1 
straightened out the crumples of European politics 
and racial differences and wars and governments 
with an ease that delighted myself and made me 
feel that Napoleon had been a litde over-rated 
Dorothy said I had done splendidly ; but I seardied 
her face for half a minute, and she broke out laugh- 
ing: and winked 

I thought I had finished, and now comes another 
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letter from Walter Yewdale that fills me with sdl 
mamier of misgiving^ again. It is another of liis 
Slavery diatribes, of course ; but that isn't the point 
The point is, that after- all he was the man to tell 
this tale of the Yewdales. ^ There arc no less than 
fourteen fervid, dose-written pages, and Ihey read 
like a romance. * Maybe they are ; but certainly he 
sees things and can make you see them. He would 
have knit up this tale better than I and rounded it 
and so forth. I should like to quote his letter, 'but 
must not; almost he has persuaded me; at least 
he has made me doubt myself a Uttle,. and to me 
that is the most insupportable thing in the woikL 
I think I had liefer feel confident in a wrong thing 
than hesitating in a right one; and so I try to t^ 
myself that he sees this Slavery business so clearly 
because it is (so to put it) outside of himself, and is, in 
spite of his fervours, st^dently foreign for him to 
be a spectator of it. And then again I remember 
the brilliant falsity with which, long ago, he had 
perverted the tale of Errington and the keeper; I 
remember how Mr. Richard had, like Prometheus, 
tried to snatch fire from heaven when a faggot on 
his own* hearth would have been very much more 
to the purpose; and in my own wife and children 
I see traces of a spirit that after all I am only able 
to recognise because it is so little like anything , 
native in myself. And still the doubts return. 
Chief of them is this: Can a man imderstand anjjr- 
tihin^^ Uie germ at least of which does not exist * 
withm him? Ultimatdy, I do not think he can; 
but imderstanding is one thing and observation 
another. A man may observe, not fullv under- 
standing, and his observation not be entirely worth- 
less. Others may recognise from knowledge of them- 
selves what, for instance, Mr. Richard meant when his 
eyes were fixed oa the blue blind with pin-holes in it ; 
I only saw lum do so and heard him talk. You see 
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way (ilemina. One man see^ things as Aey aie; 
another sees them as he concedes they ought to be; 
and though f> bting (he two into harmony seedis to 
be what we are all, eaxdi in**oiir dSBFerent way tijni^ 
to'do, yek prebably neither a Drake nor a Ycwdak 
will do ik aldne. 
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